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PART IL. 


DAYS DEPARTED ; OR BANWELL HILL. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES.* 


Descriptive Poetry is either the 
most dull or the most delightful 
thing in the united kingdoms of Art 
and Nature. To write it well, you 
must see with your eyes shut—no 
such easy operation. But to enable 
you to see with your eyes shut, you 
must begin with seeing with your 
eyes open—an operation, also, of 
much greater difficulty than is ge- 
nerally imagined—and indeed not to 
be well performed by one man in a 
thousand. Seeing with your eyes 
open is a very complicated concern 
—as it obviously must be, when per- 
haps fifty church-spires, and as many 
more barns, some millions of trees, 
and hay-stacks innumerable, hills 
and plains without end, not to men- 
tion some scores of cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets, are all impressed 
—tiny images—on each retina— 
which tiny images the mind must 
see as in reflection within these mi- 
raculous mirrors. She is apt to get 
confused amidst that bewildering 
conglomeration—to mistake one ob- 
ject for another—to displace and dis- 
arrange to the destruction of all har- 
monies and proportions—and finally, 
to get, if not stone—at least, what is 
perhaps worse, sand-blind. The mo- 
ment she opens her mouth to dis- 
course of these her perceptions, the 
old lady is apt to wax so confused, 


that you unjustly suspect her of a bad 
habit; and as soon as she winks, or 
shuts her eyes, begins prosing away 
from memory, till you lose all belief 
in the existence of the external world. 
Chaos is come again—and old John 
Nox introduces you to Somnus. The 
poem falls out of your hand—for we 
shall suppose a poem—a composing 
draft of a Descriptive Poem to have 
been in it—but not till yowhave swal- 
lowed sufficient of one dose to pro- 
duce another doze that threatens to 
last till doomsday. 

We really cannot take it upon our- 
selves to say what is the best mode 
of composition for a gentleman or 
lady of poetical propensities to adopt 
with respect to a Descriptive Poem 
—whether to sketch it, and lay the 
colours on—absolutely to finish it off 
entirely—in the open air, sitting un- 
der the shade of an elm, or an um- 
brella; or from a mere outline, drawn 
sub dio, to work up the picture to 
perfect beauty, in a room with one 
window, looking into a back-court 
inhabited by a couple of cockless 
hens, innocent of cackle. Both modes 
are dangerous—full of peril. In the 
one, some great Gothic Cathedral is 
apt to get into the foreground, to the 
exclusion of the whole county; in 
the other, the scenery too often re- 
tires away back by much too far 
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into the distance—the groves look 
small, and the rivers sing small—and 
all nature is like a drowned rat. 

The truth is—and it will out—that 
the Poet alone sees this world. Nor 
does it make the slightest difference 
to him whether his eyes are open 
or shut—in or out—bright as stars, 
or “ with dim suffusion veiled”— 
provided only the Iris of each 
“ particular orb” has, through tears 
of love and joy, been permitted for 
some twenty years, or thereabouts, 
to span heaven and earth, like seeing 
rainbows. All the imagery it ever 
knows has been gathered up by the 
perceiving soul during that period of 
time—afterwards ’tis the divining 
soul that works—and it matters not 
then whether the material organ be 
covered with day or with night. Mil- 
ton saw without eyes more of the 
beauty and sublimity of the heavens 
than any man has ever done since 
with eyes—except perhaps Words- 
worth ;—and were Wordsworth to 
lose his eyes—which heaven forbid 
—still would he 


“ Walk in glory and in joy, 
Following his soul upon the mountain- 
side.” 


The sole cause of all this power pos- 
sessed by the Poet over Nature, is 
the spirit of delight, the sense of 
beauty, in which, from the dawning of 
moraland intellectual thought, he has 
gazed upon all her aspects. He has 
always felt towards her “as a lover 
or a child’”—she hath ever been his 
mother—his sister—his bride—his 
wife—all in one wonderful Living 
Charm breathed over the shapings of 
his brain and the yearnings of his 
blood ;—and no wonder that all her 
sights dwell for ever and ever in the 
fountains of his eyes, and all her 
sounds in the fountains of his ears— 
for what are these fountains but the 
depths and recesses of his own happy 
yet ever agitated heart? 

A Poet, then, at all times, whether 
he will or not, commerces with the 
skies, and with the seas, and with the 
earth, in a language of silent symbols; 
and when he lays it aside, and longs 
to tell correctly of what he sees and 
feels to his brethren of mankind not 
so gifted by God, though then he 
must adopt their own language, the 
only one they understand, yet from 
his lips it becomes, while still human, 
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an angelic speech. Aye—even their 
homeliest phrases—their everyday 
expressions—in which they speak of 
life’s dullest goings-on and most un- 
impassioned procedure—seem kin- 
dled as by a coal from heaven, and 
prose brightens into poetry. True, 
that the poet selects all his words 
but he selects them in a spirit of in. 
spiration, which is a discriminating 
spirit—as well as a moving and cre- 
ating spirit. All that is unfit for his 
high and holy purpose, of itself fades 
away; and out of all that is fit, ge 
nius, true tonature, chooses whatever 
is fittest—out of the good—the best. 
Not with a finer, surer instinct, flies 
the bee from flower to flower—touch- 
ing but for a moment, like a shadow, 
on the bloom where no honey is— 
and where that ambrosia lies, pier- 
cing with passion into the rose’s heart. 
Poetical language, indeed—who may 
tell what itis? What else can it be 
but poetry itself? And what is po- 
etry—we know not—though “our 
heart leaps up when we behold” it 
—evenas at sight of a Something in 
the sky—faint at first as a tinging 
dream, cloud-born—but growing gra- 
dually out of the darkness of the 
showery sky—child of the sun—dy- 
ing almost as soon as born—yet seem- 
ing to be a creature—a being—a li- 
ving thing that might endure for ever 
—and not a mere apparition, too, too 
soon deserting the earth and the hea- 
ven it has momentarily glorified with 
a—Rainbow! 

But is Poetry indeed thus evanes- 
cent ? Yes—in the Poet’s soul. For 
it is produced upon the shadowy and 
showery back-ground of the imagi- 
nation, by genius shining upon it sun- 
like ; that visionary world fadesaway, 
and leaves him “shorn of his beams,” 
like a common man in this common 
world; but words once uttered may 
live for ever—in that lies their supe- 
riority over clouds ; and thus poetry 
—when printed by Bensley or Bal- 
lantyne—becomes a stationary world 
of rainbows. And there are ways— 
sacred ways which religion teaches 
—of preserving in the spirit of men 
who read Poetry—even till their dy- 
ing day—that self-same ecstasy with 
which Noah and his children first 
beheld the Arch of Promise. 

There was a long period of our 
poetry, during which poets paid, ap- 
parently, little or no devotion to exe 
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ternal Nature; when she may be said 
to have lain dead. Perhaps, we poets 
of this age pay her—we must not say 
too much homage—but too much tri- 
bute—as if she exacted it—whereas 
it ought all to be a free-will offering, 
spontaneous as the flower-growth of 
the hills. It is possible to be religi- 
ous overmuch at her shrine—to deal 
in long prayers, and longer sermons, 
forgetting to draw the practical con- 
clusions. Without knowing it, we 
may become formalists in our wor- 
ship; nay, even hypocrites; for all 
moods of mind are partly hypocriti- 
cal that are not thoroughly sincere— 
and truth abhors exaggeration. True 
passion is often sparing of words; 
compressedly eloquent ; not doting 
upon and fondling mere forms, but 
carrying its object by storm—spirit 
by spirit—a conflict—a catastrophe— 
and peace. There is rather too long 
acourtship—too protracted a wooing 
of Nature now by shilly-shallying 
bards ; they do not sufficiently insist 
on Her, their bride, naming the nuptial 
day ; some of them would not for the 
world run away with her to Gretna- 
Green. They get too philosophical 
—too Platonic; amicitia seems their 
watchword rather than amor ; andthe 
consequence is, that Nature is justi- 
fied in jilting them, and privately es- 
using a mate of more flesh and 
lood—Passion, who not only pops 
the question, but insinuates a suit of 
saffron, and takes the crescent honey- 
moon by the horns. Nature does not 
relish too metaphysical a suitor ; she 
abhors all that is gross, but still loves 
something in a tangible shape; no 
cloud herself, she hates being em- 
braced by a cloud; and her chaste 
nuptials, warm as they are chaste, 
must be celebrated after our human 
fashion, not spiritually and no more, 
but with genial embraces, beneath the 
moon and stars, else how, pray,could 
she ever be—Mother-Earth ? Un- 
fruitful communion else,—and the 
fairy-land of Poetry would soon be 
depopulated. 

But observe—that if true poets are 
sometimes rather too cold and frigid 
in their tautological addresses to 
Nymph Nature, those wooers of hers 
who are no poets at all, albeit they 
lisp to her in numbers, carry their 
rigmaroling beyond all bounds of her 
patience, and assail her with sonnets 
as cold as icicles, Never was there 
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a time when poetasters were more 
frigid in their lays than at present; 
never was there a greater shew of 
fantastic frost-frost; instead of a li- 
ving Flora, you are put off with a 
Hortus Siccus. And therefore it was, 
that in the first sentence of this arti- 
cle we said that Descriptive Poetry 
might be the dullest—and we now 
add—the driest and deadest thing in 
the united kingdom of Art and Nature 
—or the most delightful—just as the 
true Poet is mee to Nature, or 
the true proser keeps dallying with 
her, till he with a flea in his ear is 
ordered out of her presence, and 
kicked by Cupid and Hymen into 
the debateable land between Imagi- 
nation and Reality, where luckless 
wights are, like fish without fins, or 
fowls without wings, unable either 
to swim or fly, and yet too conceited 
to use their feet like either walking, 
creeping,or crawling creatures. Never 
—never was there such a multitude 
of pretenders elbowing themselves 
into notice among the inspired ; and 
one and all of them it is our inten- 
tion to take—monthly during the 
next ten years—by the nape of the 
neck—and after exhibiting them in 
writhing contortions for a few mi- 
nutes, to duck them—for evermore 
—into the Pool of Oblivion. 

But tremble not—gentle reader— 
whoever you be—at such denuncia- 
tion of our wrath; for sure we are 
that no friends of Maga can ever be 
brought under that ban. Perhaps 
we may relent and spare even the 
dunces; for our wrath is like that of a 
summer-wave, rising and falling with 
a beautiful burst and break of foam, 
that frightens not the sea-mew, nor 
even the child sporting on the shore. 
And thou—thou art a Poet—what- 
ever be the order to which thou may- 
est belong—and there are many or- 
ders, believe us, among the true Sons 
of Song. Mediocrity indeed! Where 
may that line be drawn? How many 
ranks—degrees of glory—between 
William Shakspeare and Allan Ram- 
say! Between Allan Ramsay and the 
humblest shepherd thatever tuned the 
rural pipe to love on Scotia’s pastoral 
hills! Nature is not such a niggards 
to her children—but scatters her: 
blessed boons wide over life. Each 
nook has its own native flower—each 

rove its own songster—and me~ 


thinks the daisy, “ wee, modest, 
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crimson-tippit flower,” is little less 
lovely than the imperial rose ; to our 
hearing, when the nightingale is mute, 
most sweetly doth the linnet sing ; 
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One touch of Nature wakes the whole 
world of kin.” 


Surely touches of Nature are not so 
rare as to be thought miraculous ; 
her harp gives forth music to many 
a hand ; and though highest genius is 
the endowment but of a few, yet ge- 
nius—that is, geniality—dwells in un- 
numbered bosoms, and its breath- 
ings are heard wide over all the 
world on a thousand airs. Its voice 
is always recognised at last, let it 
whisper as humbly—as lowly as it 
may ; and the brow that misses the 
laurel, or merits it not, may be en- 
circled with the holly or the broom, 
emblems both, in their greenness, of 
immortality. ’Tis not much of the 
divine spirit, after all, that is need- 
ed to give a name its magic. One 
song—one verse of a song—has con- 
secrated a peasant’s name, who ca- 
red not for fame the phantom ; and 
unborn ages have wept over the pa- 
thos of some tune which flowed al- 
most unconsciously from the shep- 
herd’s heart, at the “ Wauken of the 
fauld,” or when waiting by moon- 
light at the Trysting Thorn. Now, 
much of the poetical literature of 
every people is of this character. Is 
not Scotland full of it—and all Scot- 
tish hearts ? Not the work of intel- 
lect, surely—but the finer breath of 
the spirit, passion-roused and fancy- 
fired by the hopes, joys, and fears of 
this mortal life ! 

Surely this must be the spirit in 
which all poetry—high or low, hum- 
ble or ambitious—ought to be read ; 
for only in such a spirit can its spirit 
be fully, fairly, and freely felt; and 
in any other mood, inspiration itself 
will be wasted and thrown away on 
even the most gifted mind. True, 
that in states of society exceedingly 
cultivated and refined—that is to say, 
artificial—when the most exquisite 
and consummate skill of execution 
is necessarily aimed at, and therefore 
expected, nothing short of the most 
faultless perfection of style will se- 
cure to any poet the highest honours 
of his art—and at such a period did 
Horace deliver his celebrated ana- 
thema against mediocre bards. But 
poetry in the modern world has rare- 
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ly been so trammelled; and Genius 


and Feeling have been allowed their . 


triumphs, in _ of the accompany- 
ing defects, deficiencies, and faults 
in taste. It is far better so; and in- 
deed the cause of this lies deep in 
human nature, which seems to have 
had depths opened up in it altogether 
unknown in the world of old. The 
very perfection of the Greek drama 
proves its inferiority to that of Shak. 
speare. His materials are not in na- 
ture susceptible of being moulded 
into such shapes and forms as were 
required on the Greek stage. And 
as of Shakspeare, so in due degree, 
in the cases of all true poets, down 
to those of even the lowest order— 
all of them, without exception, have 
excelled, not so much by the power 
of art as of nature, in whose free 
spirit they had their being as poets, 
An indefinable feeling is excited by 
their productions—imperfect, medi- 
ocre in execution, nay, even in de- 
sign, as many of them are—a feeling 
which rises but beneath the breath 
of genius, and a certain proof, there- 
fore, of its existence. So noble—so 
sacred an achievement is it to give 
delight to the spirit through its finer 
emotions! So that glory is his who 
so moves us, and gratitude; though 
he has done no more than present to 
us a few new images, round which, 
by the mysterious constitution of our 
souls, we can gather some dearly- 
cherished thoughts and feelings, and, 
when they are so gathered, know 
that they are for ever embalmed, as 
it were, in words which it was ge- 
nius for the first time to utter, and 
which, but for genius, could never 
have been for our delight or our con- 
solation. 

Thus explained, Mediocrity in po- 
etry appears at once to be a height 
to which, though many aspire, but 
few attain—and which can be reach- 
ed only by genius. There are at 
present in this island, hundreds, aye 
thousands, nay, millions, of writers in 
verse, who would disdain toaccept the 
palm of mediocrity, whoturn up their 
noses at senior and junior Ops, and 
dream of nothing less than being high 
Wranglers. Yet, among the & woaau 
will they remain while they consume 
crops. It is not in them to beautify 
—or to embalm beauty; and there- 
fore, as Cowley says, they “like beasts 
or common people die ;” and their 
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Christian and sirnames get confused 
among a vast multitude of the same 
sound, engraved on tombstones or 
printed in Directories. The moment 
a man mounts up on the scale of me- 
diocrity, he is safe from oblivion, and 
may snap his fingers at time. A me- 
diocre Poet may be shortly defined— 
aman of a million. In poetry, about 
a devil’s dozen of celestial spirits 
stand in the first order of the sera- 
phim or cherubim. The second and 
third orders contain about fifty lesser 
angels—but all of them radiant crea- 
tures, with wings. All “ the rest,” 
who have names on earth and in 
heaven, in number about a hundred, 
are marshalled in the Mediocre pha- 
lanx—and constitute the main body 
of the Immortals; and a pretty fellow 
for o yr) you would be, to re- 
fuse the gold guinea put into the 
palm of your hand by Apollo enlist- 
ing you as a young recruit into the 
battalion. We verily believe that the 
numbers of the grenadier company 
—though there be no positive law 
against it—will never go beyond the 
devil’s dozen—so high is the standard 
to which the men must come up, on 
their stocking-soles and with shaved 
heads. The Light-bobs—now a smart 
company of fifty—may, perhaps, on 
some future day, amount to three- 
score—and the battalion, it is proba- 
ble, may yet reach the number of 
those who died at Thermopyle. But 
were Apollo to constitute us his re- 
cruiting sergeant, and allow us ten 

lions of Glenlivet on each poet's’ 

ead, we are free to confess that the 

mountain-dew would not lie heavy 
on the land, for we do not know 
above a couple of mediocre young 
gentlemen to whom we should offer 
the king’s bounty—and one of them, 
we believe, would go off in a huff, 
and the other hesitate to enlist into 
the service, for fear of angering his 
mother. 

We therefore love all poets, and 
all poetry ; and the rank of the man 
having once been ascertained—which 
is done by the human race holding 
up its hand—we never thenceforth 
dream of making odious comparisons 
—but enough for us to know from 
his uniform—green and gold—from 
the stars on his breast, and the sun 
on his standard—that such or such a 
hero belongs to the Immortals. But 
when the whole regiment deploys 
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intoline, on some grandreview day— 
hundreds of thousands of spectators 
glorying in the sublime spectacle— 
eavens ! what a rabble of camp-fol- 
lowers! Ofgillies pretending to be real 
soldiers—in green corduroys—with 
wooden muskets—and paper-caps— 
treading down the heels of each 
other’s shoes—or marking time, like 
so many “ hens on a het girdle,” toa 
band of instrumental music, consist- 
ing of three penny trumpets, and six 
sonorous small-teeth combs, playing 
“ Hey tutie tatie,’ ina style far su- 
yerior to that in which it ever could 
ave been skirled up to the 


Scots wha had wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce had aften led— 


at the battle of Bannockburn. 

Such being the nature of true Poets 
and true poetry, and such the light in 
which they are regarded by the race 
whom they elevate—what,pray,itmay 
beasked, did Mr Jeffrey'mean, t’ other 
day, by saying that all the Poets of this 
Ageare forgotten? Thereare few peo- 
ple whom we love and admire more 
than Mr Jeffrey—though we believe 
he does not know it ; but why will he, 
in his elegant and graceful way,speak 
such nonsense ? Scott, Byron, Sou- 
they, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Moore, 
are, he assures us, already all forgotten 
—or nearly so—fading away—mere 
specks on the distant horizon of men’s 
clouded memories! Why, our dear 
sir, you might just as well affirm that 
the stars are forgotten, because thou- 
sands of constitidln of. people, co- 
ming and going to and from even- 
ing parties, are not at the time aware 
that the heavens are full of them— 
that shepherds are watching by them 
on the hills—and sailors sailing by 
them on the seas—and astronomers 
counting them in observatories—and 
occasionally discovering one that had 
been invisible to the mole-eyes of 
men since the creation. 

Yet in all the nonsense Mr Jeffrey 
ever spoke, or may speak, you always 
may find some grains of sense—for 
who doubts his sagacity and his geni- 
us? Trueitisthatmuch admiration do 
gapin — ejaculate for things that 
are admirable, without knowing why 
or wherefore they admire ; their jaws 
get wearied—they begin to yawn— 
they doze—they sleep—they snore, 
and the stars, which are the poetry 
of heaven, and poetry, which is the 
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-flowerage a8 well as herbage of 
earth—are of course forgotten by 
their loud-nosed worshippers. But 
“ millions of spiritual creatures” are 
awake amid that snore; they forget 
not the stars of heaven nor the Poets 
of earth. They hear still the music of 
the celestial spheres and the terres- 
trial singers. In their memories all 
the hymns have an abiding place— 
-while they live, think not 
* That heaven can want spectators—God 
want praise !” 

The distinction at which we have 
now pointed, seems to us to be one 
which deserves to be attended to by 
those who might be disposed to bow 
to the authority of the most ac- 
complished Ex-Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and, without thought, 

‘to adopt the shallow dictum which 
lately dropped from his ingenious 
_ Your great and good living 

oets are indeed forgotten by thou- 
sands who are ieanpelite of remem- 
bering what they never felt nor un- 
derstood,—the creations of inspired 
genius. All such despicable idola- 
ters drop away from their own su- 
‘perstitions ; and soon cease to wor- 
ship at shrines built only for those 
“who belong to the true religion. But 
the true religion stands fast—such 
secession strengthens the established 
faith—nor will the Poets we have 
named—and others little less illus- 
trious—ever be forgotten, till Lethe 
bursts its banks and overflows the 
globe. 

Not one of our great or good living 

‘Poets is forgotten at this hour by Mr 
Jeffrey himself—nor any of those cri- 
tiques of his own either, in which 
he did noble justice to some of them, 
and ignoble injustice to others, ac- 
cording to the transient or perma- 
nent moods by which his taste, feel- 
ing, and judgment were swayed. Nor 
are his critiques themselves likely to 
be forgotten—soon or ever; for many 
of them belong, we verily believe, to 
our philosophical literature. But 
they hold the tenure of their exist- 
ence by the existence of the poetry 
which they sought to illustrate or ob- 
scure; from the “golden urns of 
those Poets” did he “ draw light’”— 
the light in which he is himself con- 
spicuous—and were it extinguished, 
his literary life would be a blank. 
But if the name of Francis Jeffrey 
‘will not be forgotten, till those of 
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Scott, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Byron, 
and the Rest, are dark or dead, hig 
may be assured of immortality; nor, 
without ingratitude, can he assert 
present, or predict future oblivious 
doom to Luminaries, who, whatever 
be its own native lustre, have cer. 
tainly showered over his genius no 
small portion of the brilliance with 
which it now burns. 

Nothing that blockheads are s%9 
proud of as to retail the paradoxes 
of some distinguished man. TT’ other 
evening we allowed one to bother 
company for some minutes with a 
preachment of the above ; and havi 
got him fairly to entangle himself in 
the net, out of which Mr Jeffrey 
would have nibbled himself in a mo. 
ment, and made his escape with all 
the agility of a squirrel, we wrapt it 
so round his body from snout to tail, 
that he literally seemed one bunch of 
small-twine, and had not left in him 





so much as the squeak of a mouse, 
On being let out of the toils, he took 
his toddy in silence during the rest 
of the evening, and prated no more 
about the oblivion of Byron. 

Two living Poets, however, tt 
seems there are, who, according to 
Mr Jeffrey, are never to be dead 
ones—two who are unforgetable, and 
who owe their immortality-—to what 
think ye? —their elegance! That 
“ Gracilis Puer,’ Samuel Rogers, is 
one of the dual number. His perfect 
beauties will never be brought to de. 
cayin the eyes ofan enamouredworld 
He is so polished, thattime can never 
take the shine out of him—so classi. 
cally correct are his charms, that to 
the end of time they will be amon 
the principal Pleasures of Memory. 
Jacqueline, in her immortal lovel- 
ness, seeming Juno, Minerva, and 
Venus all in one, will shed in vain 
“tears such as angels weep,” over 
the weeds that have in truth “ nm 
business there,’ onthe forgotten grave 
of Childe Harold! Very like a whale. 
Thomas Campbell is the other pet- 
poet—* the last of all the flock.’ 
Aye—he, we allow, isastar that wil 
know no setting; but of this we cam 
assure the whole world, not poe 
ding Mr Jeffrey, that were Mr Cam 
bell’s soul deified, and a star in the 
sky, and told by Apollo, who placed 
him in the blue region, that Scot 
and Byron were both buried some 
where between the Devil and th 
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Deep Sea, he, the author of Lochiel’s 
Warning, would either leap from 
Heaven in disdain, or insist on 
there being instanter one triple con- 
stellation. What to do with his friend 
Mr Rogers, it might not be easy for 
Mr Campbell to imagine or propose 
at such a critical juncture; but we 
think it probable that he would hint 
to Apollo, on the appearance of his 
Lordship and the Baronet, that the 
Banker, with a few other pretty poets, 
might be permitted to scintillate away 
to all eternity as their—Tail. 

We have long been indulging the 
hope of getting at Mr Bowles—and, 
through the golden mist of the last 
six paragraphs, we have occasionally 
had a glimpse of him at the end of 
along vista—standing in sables, and 
with a shovel hat—beckoning us on- 
wards to Banwell Hill. Well—we 
have neared him at last, and must 
accompany him to that respectable 
eminence, as to the top of Fesole, to 
“desery new lands”—* rivers and 
mountains”’—not, however, in the 
“ spotted globe” of the moon—but 
in merry England. 

Mr Bowles has been a poet for 
good forty years—and if his genius 
do not burn quite so bright as it did 
some lustres bygone—yet we do not 
say there is any abatement even of 
its brightness—it shines with a mel- 
lower and also with a more cheer- 
ful light. Long ago, he was perhaps 
rather too pensive—too melancholy 
—too pathetic—too woe-begone—in 
too great bereavement. Like the night- 
ingale, he sung with a thorn at his 
breast—from which one wondered 
the point had not been broken off by 
perpetual pressure. Yet though ra- 
ther: monotonous, his strains were 
most musical as well as melancholy ; 
feeling was often relieved by fancy ; 
and one dreamed, in listening to his 
elegies, and hymns, and sonnets, of 
moonlit rivers flowing through hoary 
woods, and of the yellow sands of 
dim-imaged seas murmuring round 
“the shores of old Romance.” A fine 
enthusiasm, too, was his—in those 
youthful years—inspired by the 

oetry of Greece and Rome; and 
in some of his happiest inspirations, 
there was a delightful and original 
union—to be found nowhere else 
that we can remember—of the spirit 
of that ancient song—the pure classi- 
eal spirit that murmured by the 
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banks of the Eurotas and Ilissus, in 
“music sweeter than their own’— 
with the spirit of our own poetry, 
that, like a noble Naiad, dwells in 
the “clear well of English undefi- 
led.” In almost all his strains you 
felt the scholar; but his was no af- 
fected or pedantic scholarship—in- 
trusive most when least required— 
but the growthof a consummate clas- 
sical education, of which the career 
was not inglorious among the towers 
of Oxford. Bowles was a pupil of 
the Wartons—Joe and Tom—God 
bless their souls—and his name may 
be joined, not unworthily, with theirs 
—and with Mason’s, and Gray’s, and 
Collins’s—academics all; the works 
of them all shewing a delicate and 
exquisite colouring of classical art, 
that enriches their own English 
nature. Bowles’s muse is always 
loath to forget—wherever she roam 
or linger—Winchester and Oxford— 
the Itchin and the Isis. None edu- 
cated in those delightful and divine 
haunts will ever forget them, who 
can read Homer, and Pindar, and 
Sophocles, and Theocritus, and Bion, 
a Moschus, in the original. Rhe- 
dicyna’s ungrateful or renegade 
sons are ‘those alone who pursued 
their poetical studies—in transla- 
tions. They never knew the nature 
of the true old Greek fire, 

But we are forgetting what we are 
about,—that we are along with Mr 
Bowles,—each with an oaken towel 
in his hand, ascending Banwell Hill, 
from the summit of which we shall 
sing a duet, called by him a Lay of 
the Severn Sea. No; we are hoarse 
as any crow ;—therefore, now for the 
Rector’s Solo. 

But, stop alittle. There is no oc- 
casion to hurry ourselves; for we 
have just breakfasted, and ’tis six 
hours till dinner. Let us sit down, 
then, on the turf, and discuss Mr 
Bowles’s Preface. In it, he informs 
us that “ Shakspeare and Milton are 
the great masters of the verse (blank 
verse) I have adopted.” True; but 
besides Shakspeare, there are all the 
old dramatists; and besides Milton, 
there are Thomson, Armstrong, Dyer, 
Wordsworth, Southey, and many 
others who must be nameless. Now, 
Mr Bowles’s versification seems to us 
to bear much more resemblance to 
that of several of those other wri- 
ters, than to that of either Shakspeare 
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or Milton, which, in fact, it does not 
resemble at all; and, therefore, he 
needed not to have mentioned Shak- 
speare and Milton. That they are 
the great masters of blank verse, as 
well as of every thing else belonging 
to poetry, all the world knows ; but 
here they are brought in by the head 
and shoulders, for no purpose what- 
ever, and instantly make their ex- 
eunt. For this, then, we blame—we 
find fault with Mr Bowles. He ad- 
mits his error,—apologizes for it, 
is forgiven, and restored to one of 
the highest places in our favour. 
He then facetiously and justly re- 
marks, that in his poem the reader 
will find no specimens of sonorous 
harmony, ending with such signifi- 
cant words as, “ of,’ “and,” “ if,” 
“but,” of which we have lately had 
some splendid examples. We re- 
member, so far back as the first ap- 
pearance of Manfred,shewing the ab- 
surdity of such lame and impotent 
conclusions; yet all the blockheads 
have since that drama imitated those 
crying sins of its versification, and a 
few who are not wholly blockheads. 
Of blank verse of the kind alluded 
to, Mr Bowles—by way of quizz—is 
tempted to give the following speci- 
men :— 


“°*T was summer, and we sail’d to Green- 
wich in 

A four-oar'd boat. The sun was shining, 

; and 

The scene delightful; while we gazed on 

The river winding, till we landed at 

The Ship,” &e. 


Mr Bowles next defends in his 
Poem an intermixture of “ images 
and characters from common life,” 
which might, he opines, be thought at 
first sight out of keeping with its high- 
er tone of general colouring ; but the 
interspersion of the comic, provided 


the due mock-heroic stateliness be 


kept up in the lan e, has often 
the effect of light ial thelin,--anith 
he well,—as will be apparent, on 
looking at Cowper’s exquisite Task,— 
“though he has often offended against 
taste.” The only difficulty is, “ hap- 
pily to steer” from grave to gay. All 
this is very true; but then it is so 
very true, and the exceeding truth of 
it is denied by such a scanty rem- 
nant of the race, and that remnant 
entirely tailors, that it was not worth 
our excellent bard’s while to vindi- 


cate it against the fractions. We 
must likewise be once more severe 
on Mr Bowles, for saying, that Cow- 
er often offends against taste in the 
ask. He does not,—but very rare- 
ly indeed,—if ever. You might cut 
out a few expressions here and there, 
and by serving them up, one by one 
on a plate, to a critic, might thereby 
induce him to exclaim,—* Shocki 
—bad taste, indeed!” but both you 
and the critic would be fools for 
your pains,—and the expressions 
would continue, long after you were 
both dead and buried, to be in good 
taste, and in perfect accordance with 
the strong, rough raciness of Cow- 
per’s style, surpassed in such essen- 
tial by that of no poet in any lan- 
guage. Let Wordsworth and Bowles 
let Cowper alone, and mind their 
own points, which are frequently so 
loose, that we wonder their breeches 
do not fall down among their heels, 
—which would be awkward any 
where out of the profoundest soli- 
tude. Our readers will recollect the 
gentlemanly castigation which the 
author of the “ Essay on the Theory 
and Writings of Wordsworth” gave 
the Great Laker, for his senseless cri- 
ticism on a beautiful stanza in Cow- 
per’s “ Alexander Selkirk.” Words- 
worth had said, that the lines were 
so bad as poetry, that they could not 
be worse as prose. Now, what will 
the world, or Mrs Grundy, say to the 
following lines of Wordsworth’s own? 
Are they bald, or not—as the palm 
of your hand,—the crown of that old 
gentleman’s head,—the surface of 
this table ? 
“ A barking sound the shepherd hears— 
A sound as of a dog or fox,— 
He stops, and searches with his eyes 
Among the neighbouring rocks. 
And now he thinks he can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern, 
From which immediately leaps out 
A dog, and, yelling, runs about! ! !” 

We do love rarely to have a slap 
at the “ sole King of rocky Cumber- 
land,”—for not unfrequently,—as in 
the above instance,—he writes like a 
demi-man ; though, in general, it de- 
lights us to say, like a demi-god. 

is by the by,—and turn we again 
to Mr Bowles. He informeth us, 
that “the estimation of a poem of 
this nature must depend, first, on 
its arrangement, plan, and disposi- 
tion ; secondly, on the judgment, pro- 
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riety, and feeling, with which,—in 
just and proper succession and relief, 
—picture, pathos, moral and religious 
reflections, historical notices, or af- 
fecting incidents, are interwoven.” 
True again,—true as steel,—true as 
blue,—true as Toryism,—true, as 
that the Noctes Ambrosiane are 
most entertaining and popular dia- 
logues. But Mr Bowles’s lips are not 
formed for the enunciation of truisms; 
they are too thin, and have too much 
of the fine downward Ciceronian 
curve of genius and eloquence about 
them—even,we suspect,for a sermon. 
But perhaps he is to be pardoned 
for such axioms, on the ground of 
their containing a sly insinuation, 
that his Poem, if so estimated, will 
be found first-rate. Eh? If so, we 
acquit him of stupidity, but convict 
him of an organ of self-esteem almost 
Wordsworthian. 

Mr Bowles would have done well 
had he, in his Preface, informed the 
ignorant where Banwell Hill lifts its 
head, instead of having prosed away 
at such length about the plan and 
execution of his Poem. No doubt 
it is highly celebrated in its own 
neighbourhood ; and probably in its 
own county—certainly in its own 
parish—it would frown upon the pre- 
sent writer in Blackwood, who ne- 
vertheless contributed some matter 
to Malte Brun’s System of Geography. 
Moreover, Banwell Hill, fortunately 
for itself and Mr Bowles, stands with- 
in sight of the Sea—possesses a cave 
of fossil remains—looks over no in- 
considerable extent of well-wooded, 
well-watered, and by no means cross- 

ained country, abounding in vil- 
ages, granges, thorpes, mansions, 
halls, abbeys, churches, farm-houses, 
cottages, and what not,—the haunts 
of Pan, Apollo, and Priapus, of Flora, 
Pomona, and Ceres, and prodigal of 
food to poet, man, and beast, through- 
out all seasons of the year. 

Such a Hill deserved a poem from 
Mr Bowles, just as well as Lewes- 
don Hill deserved one from Mr 
Crowe. Old Crowe was a fine fel- 
low—a noble creature. He was in- 
deed a scholar; but, hang him, he 
was no poet. He knew the power 
of language—the English language— 
and could also use it; but he wrote 
it coldly and stiffly, though correctly 
and classically, just as if he had 
studied it as he had studied Latin 
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and Greek, as a dead tongue. There- 
fore, his poem is read by nobody 
but college-men, who knew or have 
heard of his fame in Oxford as a pub- 
lic orator, as the glory of New-Col- 
lege, and at learned banquets, the 
tamer of Dr Parr. Not that it has 
not uncommon merit. It is often ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ; and through- 
out all the reflections with which it 
abounds, you see the man of talent 
and observation; but—the Pedant. 
He wants ease, and nature—of pathos 
he hag not one single grain. There 
is affectation in his simplicity; and 
his manliness—for he is manly—is 
rather that of the Fellow of a College, 
than the Citizen of the World. 

If he has little smoke, it is be- 
cause he has less fire. Crowe loved 
the country, and lived much in it; 
but though with his‘cudgel in his hand 
he trudged about the fields, and roads, 
and lanes, to please himself,—with his 
pen in his hand he thought too much 
of pleasing the Fellows’ Common- 
rooms in Oxford. And he did please 
them; there he is quoted as one of 
the English classics; and let it be 
80, for with all his coldness, quaint- 
ness, and conceit, he was immeasu- 
rably superior to all the Cockneys 
that are now crowing among the ru- 
ral villages and farms where Par- 
nassus hill slopes down to the plain, 
and where the meadows are often 
sorely parchedwith long long drought. 
His Poem will live; but only as a 
book locked up in a library, not as 
a volume lying at liberty on tables, 
and sofas, and chairs, and even on 
the carpet, tripping up grown boys 
and girls at Mt = 6 aor’ buff. 
Mr Bowles’s Banwell Hill will have 
a far more lively life, because Mr 
Bowles, though inferior to Mr Crowe 
as a scholar, and perhaps as a man 
of general talents, as a poet is his 
superior far; and, in virtue of the 
divine gift of song, will hold a far 
more conspicuous place among the 
Immortals. 

Banwell Hill—we are speaking 
now of the two poems—is inferior 
to Lewesdon Hill—in conception. 
It wants the compactness and com- 
pression—and graphic proportions 
of Crowe’s chef-d’auvre. It is a 
lumbering and sprawling and shape- 


_less poem, as ever rejoiced in the 
_ name of Descriptive. 


As a work of 
art, it is worthless—and offensive to 
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taste and judgment. Yet, as a work 
of art, we fear, it must be tried; for 
Mr Bowles, we have seen, is proud 
of it asa great achievement. Who 
supposes that in any long blank verse 
poem, however inartificial, one pas- 
e follows another, as entirely 
without reason as without rhyme ? 
We donot say so; butsomething more 
is necessary to constitute “ A Porm,” 
than merely a connexion of parts. 
The whole must be—a building. We 
care not what order of architecture, 
be it Grecian or Gothic—but it must 
be a shape—a form, with dimensions, 
obeying certain laws lying in the na- 
ture of things and of the mind. There 
must not be a little wretch of a blind 
-window close upon the cheek of the 
“ East Oriel ;’—no hole-in-the-wall 
only fit for the admittance of cats or 
kittens, beside the great gate of the 
Cathedral; no niches like cabins to 
swing hammocks in, beside the Al- 
tar. Yet, here is a Poem, a regu- 
lar Descriptive Poem, in blank verse, 
in Five Parts or divisions, the whole 
of the Third being inrhyme, and con- 
sisting of one tale—the Tale of a Cor- 
nish Maid, of itself a Poem, though 
not one of the best in the world! 
But a truce to criticism. Let us 
mount Banwell Hill with Mr Bowles 
—and, delighted with the fine enthu- 
siasm of most of his poetry, we must 
forget or care not for the plan of his 
.Poem. Mr Bowles looks on nature 
with a poet’s eye, and listens to na- 
ture with a poet’s ear, and speaks of 
nature with a poet’s tongue, and 
writes of nature with a poet’s hand ; 
and what more would ye have from 
a beneficed clergyman of the Church 
of England, standing side by side 
with Christopher North, on the sum- 
mit of a hill, immediately after break- 
fast, on a fine blowy forenoon that 
sets all the windmills agoing, to the 
delight of all beholders having in 
their composition a grain of Don 
Quixote ? 
We care not one farthing whether 
‘Banwell Hill be a good Descriptive 
Poem or not; but Mr Bowles does 
care many farthings, and is as proud 
of its plan as Milton was of Paradise 
Lost. Therefore, we are angry with 
Mr Bowles, not with his Poem. But 
we fear the world may be angry with 
his Poem too, reading it as a—Work. 
-Whereas it is a series of descrip- 
tions, some bad, many indifferent, 
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more good, and not a few altogether 
admirable ; and that is more than can 
be said with truth of any other volume 
of verses published since last spring, 
either in town or country. We ve 
much doubt if one truly good Poem, 
of any weight in the world, say as 
heavy as the Excursion, has been 
produced this century. But good 
~ « without stint or measure, 
1as been poured forth in over. 
flowing abundance during that pe- 
riod ; and by few poets with more 
aw than Mr Bowles. Had 
1e absolutely written a good poem on 
the top of Banwell Hill, we should 
have had a very bad opinion of him 
as a man. But, thank Heaven, he 
has committed no such enormity; 
and our opinion is as high as ever, 
both of his head and his heart. That 
man, clerical or lay, who composes 
a poem, regularly constructed, and 
duly proportioned in all its parts, in 
his brown study, and then gives it to 
the public as a work written on a 
green hill, is a liar, if not of the first 
—certainly of the second magnitude ; 
but such is the force of habitual ve- 
racity, that Mr Bowles, though, like 
other poets, he does fib a bit now 
and then, makes it plain as a pike or 
a flag-staff, that though he has‘ascend- 
ed Banwell Hill a hundred times, 
(generally on a punch of a pony,) 
he composed his poetry about it in 
as snug a parsonage as is in all Eng- 
land. It is easy to see at what 
places—paragraphs—he took a cup 
of tea or a glass of ‘wine; here he 
was called away to breakfast—there 
to lunch—yonder to dinner—a little 
farther on to supper—and at more 
than one critical juncture—to bed. 
This gives a variety which no Poem 
written on the top of a hill could 
possess; no poem written in imita- 
tion of a poem produced in such a 
predicament. 

But we must cease our funning,— 
which Mr Bowles, we fear not, will 
take in good part,—and quote a pas- 
sage from the Preface, worthy of all 
consideration and acceptation. 


* As to the sentiments delivered in 
this poem, and in the notes, I must ex- 
plicitly declare, that when I am convin- 
ced, as a clergyman and a magistrate, 
there has been an increase of crimes, ow- 
ing, among other causes, to the system 
pursued by some ‘ nominal’ Christians, 
who will not preach ‘ these three,’ (faith, 
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hope, and charity, ) according to the order 
of St Paul, but keep two of these graces, 
and the greatest of all, out of sight, upon 
any human plea or pretension ; when they 
do not preach, ‘add to your faith virtue ;’ 
when they will not preach ‘ Christ died 
for the sins of the world, and not for 
ours only ;’ when, from any pleas of their 
own, or persuaded by any sophistry or 
faction, they become, most emphatically, 
* dumb dogs,’ to the sublime and affecting 
moral parts of that gospel which they 
have engaged before God to deliver ; and 
above all, when crimes, as I am verily 
persuaded have been, are, and must be, the 
consequence of such public preaching,— 
leaving others to ‘ stand or fall’ to their 
own God; I shall be guided by my own 
understanding, and the plain Word of 
God, as I find it earnestly, simply, beau- 
tifully, and divinely set before me, by 
Christ and his Apostles; and so feeling, 
T shall as fearlessly deliver my own opi- 
nions, being assured, whether popular or 
unpopular, whether they offend this man 
or that, this sect or that sect, they will 
not easily be shaken. 

“ T might ask, why did St Paul add so 
emphatically ‘ these three,’ when he enu- 
merated the Christian graces? Doubtless, 
because he thought the distinction very 
important. Why did St Peter say, ‘add 
to your faith virtue ?’ Because he thought 
it equally important and essential. Why 
did St John say, ‘ Christ died for the 
sins of the whole world, and not for ours 
only ?? Because he thought it equally im- 
portant and necessary. 

“ Never omitting the atonement, justi- 
fication by faith, the fruits of the spirit, 
and never separating faith from its hal- 
lowed fellowship, we shall find all other 
parts of the gospel unite in harmonious 
subordination ; but if we shade the moral 
parts down, leave them out, contradict 
them by insidioussophistry—the Scripture, 
so far from being ‘ rightly divided,’ will 
be discordant and clashing. The man, be 
he whom he may, who preaches ‘ faith’ 
‘without charity; who preaches ‘ faith 
without virtue,’ is as pernicious and false 
an expounder of the divine message, as he 
who preaches ‘good works,’ without their 
legitimate and only foundation, Christian 
faith. 

“ One would suppose from the lan- 
guage of some preachers, the ‘ civil,’ 
* decent,’ ‘ moral’ people, from the times 
of Baxter to the present, want amendment 
most! We all know, that mere morals, 
which have no Christian basis, are not 
the gospel of Christ; but I might tell 
Richard, with great respect notwithstand- 
ing, for I respect his sincerity and his 
heart, that, at least ‘ decent,’ and ‘ civil,’ 
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and ‘ moral’ people, are not worse than 
indecent, immoral, and uncivil people ; and 
when there are so many of these last, I 
think a word or two of reproof would not 
much hurt them, let the ‘ decent,’ ‘ mo- 
ral,’ and ‘ civil,’ be as wicked as they may. 

“* T hope it is not necessary for me to 
disclaim, in speaking of facts, the most 
remote idea of throwing a slight on the 
sincerely pious of any portion of the com- 
munity ; but, if religion does not invigo- 
rate the higher feelings and principles of 
moral obligation ;— if a heartless and hol- 
low jargon is often substituted, in place of 
the fundamental laws of Christian obe- 
dience ;—if ostentatious affectation super- 
sedes the meek, unobtrusive character of 
feminine devotion ;—if a petty peculiarity 
of system, a kind of conventional code of 
godliness, usurps the place of the specific 
righteousness, visible in its fruits, ‘ of 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
lovely ;’-—if, to be fluent and flippant in 
the jargon of this petty peculiarity of code, 
is made the criterion of exclusive godli- 
ness ;—when, by thousands and thousands, 
after the example of Hawker, and others 
of the same school, Christianity is repre- 
sented as having neither ‘ an if, or but,’ 
the conclusion being left for the innume- 
rable disciples of such a gospel-school ;— 
when, because none—‘ no not one,’ is 
without sin, and none can stand upright in 
the sight of Him whose eyes are too pure 
to behold iniquity ; they who have exer- 
cised themselves to ‘ have a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man,’ 
though sensible of innumerable offences, 
are considered, by implication, before God, 
as not better than Burkes or Thurtles, for 
the imputation of utter depravity must 
mean this, or be mere hollow verba et vo- 
ces ;—when amusements, or recreations, 
vicious only in their excess, are proclaim- 
ed as national abominations, while real 
abominations stalk abroad, as is the case 
in large manufacturing towns, with ‘ the 
Lord,’ ‘ the Lord,’ on the lips of some 
of the most depraved ;—when, from these 
causes, I do sincerely believe the heart has 
been hardened, and the understanding de- 
teriorated, the wide effects being visible 
on the great criminal body of the nation, 
—I conceive I do a service to evangelical 
religion, by speaking, as I feel, of that lu- 
dicrous caricature which so often in so- 
ciety usurps its name, and apes and dis- 
graces its divine character.” 


The truth is, that full as this vo- 
lume is of Poetry, it is still fuller of 
Religion. At all times, in the hands 
of men of genius, they go well toge- 
ther, as we have proved over and 
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over again, to the dumb-foundering 
of all the Dunces. Pity, and grief, 
and shame, that the poetry of Reli- 
gion should of late have been brought 
into disrepute, in spite of some of 
the Muses’ sons, who 
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“ Have built their Pindus upon Leba- 
non,” 


by versifiers who have manifestly 
never been able to say their prayers 
for counting “of their fingers. But 
Mr Bowles is a privileged poet in 
that holy walk; and there is more 
divinity in Banwell Hill than in many 
a volume of very fair sermons. 

Let us now, in goodearnest, climb, 
with Mr Bowles, Banwell Hill. 


** But awhile 
Here let me stand, and gaze upon the 
scene, 
That head-land, and those winding sands, 
and mark 
The morning sunshine,—on that very 
shore 
Where once a child I wander’d—‘ Oh! 
return,’ 
(I sigh) ‘ return a moment, days of youth, 
Of childhood,—oh, return!’ How vain 
the thought, 
Vain as unmanly! yet the pensive Muse, 
Unblamed, may dally with imaginings ; 
For this wide view is like the scene of 
life, 
Once traversed o’er with carelessness and 
glee, 
And we look back upon the vale of years, 
And hear remember’d voices, and behold, 
In blended colours, images and shades 
Long pass'd, now rising, as at Memory’s 
call, 
Again in softer light. 
I see thee not— 
Home of my infancy—TI see thee not, 
Thou Fane that standest on the hill alone, 
The homeward sailor’s sea-mark; but I 
view 
Brean Down beyond, and there, thy wind- 
ing sands, 
Weston, and, far away, one wand’ring 
ship, 
Where stretches into mist the Severn Sea. 
There, mingled with the clouds, old Cam- 
bria draws 
Its stealing line of mountains, lost in 
haze ; 
There, in mid-channel, sit the sister 
Holms, 
Secure and tranquil, though the tide’s vast 
sweep, 
As it rides by, might almost seem to rive 
The deep foundations of the Earth again, 
Threat’ning, as once, resistless, to ascend 
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In tempest to this height, to bury here 
Fresh-weltering carcasses !” 


That is very picturesque, and also 
pathetic. But, lo! the cave—the cave 
of bones—Dr Buckland’s cave—the 
cemetery of creatures swept into it 
by the flood! We willingly descend 
into it by steps rudely cut in the 
rock, under the guidance of Mr 
Beard, “ that erudite professor,” 
while 


“ The very candle, as with sympathy, 
Glares, as he speaks, in glimmering 
sentiment.” 


Here Mr Bowles speaks like a true 
poet. 


* But who can mark these visible re- 


mains, 

Nor pause to think how awful, and how 
true, 

The dread event they speak! What mo- 
numents 


Hath man, since then, the Lord—the Em- 
met—raised 

On earth! He hath built pyramids, and 
said, 

‘ Stand there!’ and in their solitude they 
stood, 

Whilst—like the camel’s shadow, on the 
sands 

Beneath them—years and ages pass’d. He 
said, 

* My name shall never die!’ and like the 
God 

Of Silence, with his finger on his lip, 

Oblivion mock’d, then pointed to a tomb, 

Mid vast and winding vaults—without a 
name, 

Where art thou, Thebes? The chambers 
of the dead 

Echo, ‘ Behold!’ and twice ten thousand 
men, 

Ev’n in their march of rapine, and of 
blood, 

Involuntary halted, at the sight 

Ofthy majestic wreck, for manya league— 

Spynxes, colossal fanes, and obelisks— 

Paleinthemorning sun! Ambition sigh’d, 

A moment, and pass’d on. In this rude 
isle, 

The Druid altars frown’d ; and still they 
stand, 

As silent as the barrows at their feet, 


Yet tell the same stern tale. Soldier of 
Rome, 

Art thou come hither, to this land re. 
mote, 

Hid in the ocean-waste? Thy chariot 
wheels 


Rung on that road below!—Cohorts, and 
turms, 
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With their centurions, in long file, appear, 

Their golden eagles glitt’ring to the sun, 

O’er the last line of spears ; and standard- 
fl 

Wave, and the trumpets sounding to ‘ ad- 
vance,” 

And shields, and helms, and crests, and 
chariots, mark 

The glorious march of Cesar’s soldiery, 

Firing the grey horison !—They are pass’d! 

And, like a gleam of glory, perishing, 

Leave but a name behind !—So passes 
man, 

An armed spectre o’er a field of blood, 

And vanishes !—and other armed shades 

Pass by, red battle hurtling as they pass. 

The Saxon Kings have strew’d their pa- 
laces 

From Thames to Tyne. 
sceptre shakes : 

The Dane, remorseless as the hurricane 

That sweeps his native cliffs, harries the 


But, lo! the 


land! 

What terror strode before his track of 
blood ! 

What hamlets mourn’d his desultory 
march, 


When on the circling hills, along the sea, 

The beacon-flame shone nightly ! He has 
pass’d ! 

Now frowns the Norman Victor on his 
throne, 

And every cottage shrouds its lonely fire, 

As the sad curfew sounds. Yet Piety, 

With new inspiring energies, awoke, 

And ampler polity: in woody vales, 

In unfrequented wilds, and forest-glens, 

The tow’rs of the sequester’d Abbey shone, 

As when the pinnacles of Glaston- Fane 

First met the morning light. The Parish- 
Church, 

Then too, exulting o’er the ruder cross, 

Up-sprung, till soon the distant village 
peal 

Flings out its music, where the tap’ring 
spire 

Adds a new picture to the shelter’d vale. 

Uphill, thy rock, where sits the lonely 
church, 

Above the sands—seems, like the chro- 
nicler 

Of other times, there left, to teli the tale!” 

Let us reascend into the light of 

day, and gaze on the panorama. Mr 

Bowles’s spirit expands, and spreads 

her wings beautifully in the fresh 

air and sunshine. The following 

passage is, indeed, poetry ; yet the 

thoughts, feelings, fancies, images, 

are all as in-the-way as possible; but 

delightful, because conceived and 

described in the spirit of delight. 


“ But issuing from the cave—look round 
—behold 
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How proudly the majestic Severn rides 

On to the Sea,—how gloriously in light 

It rides! Along the solitary ridge— 

Where smiles, but rare, the blue Campa- 
nula, 

Among the thistles, and grey stones that 


peep 

Through the thin herbage—to the highest 
point 

Of elevation, o’er the vale below, 

Slow let us climb. First, look upon that 
flow’r— 

The lowly heath-bell, smiling at our feet. 

How beautiful it smilesalone ! The Pow’r, 

That bade the great sea roar—that spread 
the heav’ns— i" 

That call’d the sun from darkness—deck’d 
that flow’r, 

And badeit grace this bleak and barren hill. 

Imagination, in her playful mood, 

Might liken it to a poor village maid, 

Lowly, but smiling in her lowliness, 

And dress’d so neatly, as if ev'ry day 

Were Sunday. And some melancholy 
Bard 

Might, idly musing, thus discourse to it:— 

‘ Daughter of Summer, who dost linger 
here, ; 

Decking the thistly turf, and arid hill, 

Unseen—let the majestic Dahlia 

Glitter, an Empress, in her blazonry 

Of beauty ; let the stately Lily shine, 

As snow-white as the breast of the proud 
Swan, 

Sailing upon the blue lake silently, 

That lifts her tall neck higher as she views 

The shadow in the stream! Such ladies 


bright 

May reign unrivall’d, in their proud par- 
terres ! 

Thou would’st not live with them ; but if 
a voice, 

Fancy, in shaping mood, might give to 
thee, : 

To the forsaken Primrose, thou would’st 
say, 

Come, live with me, and we two will 
rejoice :— 


Nor want I company ; for when the sea 

Shines in the silent moonlight, elves and 
fays, 

Gentle and delicate as Ariel, 

That do their spiritings on these wild 


holts— 

Circle me in their dance, and sing such 
songs 

As human ear ne’er heard !’"—But cease 


the strain, 
Lest Wisdom, and severer Truth, should 
chide.” 


“ Behind that windmill, sailing round 
and round, like days on days revol- 
ving’—(a good like)—the poet be- 
holds Bleadon’s secluded parsonage, 
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where, under the good Mr Norman, 
he long ago “ pondered on the gram- 
mar-lore, sad as the spelling-book” 
—“ Brean-Down, emerging over the 
edge of Hutton-Hill, just seen in 
paler light”—Weston, shining with 
its tower, as if in conscious beauty 
—and Steep Holms, and Flat Holms, 
those little isles that sit in the mid- 
channel. 


* Look how ¢alm they sit, 
As list’ning each to the tide’s rocking roar; 
Of different aspects !—This, abrupt and 
high, 
And desolate, and cold, and bleak, uplifts 
Its barren brow! Barren; but on its steep 
One native flow’r is seen—the Piony. 
One flow’r, which smiles, in sunshine or 
in storm, 
There sits companionless, but yet not sad : 
She has no sister of the summer-field, 
None to rejoice with her when spring re- 
turns, 
None that, in sympathy, may bend its 
head, 
When ev’ning winds blow hollow o’er the 
rock, 
In autumn’s gloom !——So Virtue, a fair 
flow’r, 
Blooms on the rock of cave, and though 
unseen, 
So smiles in cold seclusion, while remote 
From the world’s flaunting fellowship, it 
wears, 
Like hermit Piety, one smile of peace, 
In sickness, or in health, in joy or tears, 
In summer-days, or cold adversity ; 
And still it feels Heayen’s breath, re- 
viving, steal 
On its lone breast—feels the warm bless- 
edness 
Of Heaven's own light about it, though 
its leaves 
Are wet with ev’ning tears !” 


Our poet then speaks of a Light 
house on Flat Holms—of three un- 
known graves, supposed to be those 
of three of the murderers of Thomas 
a Becket—and of the treachery of 
the smiling sea—alluding to the loss 
of a packet-boat, and the most afflict- 
ing accident that occurred at Weston 
to the children of Charles Elton, Esq., 
who has himself most pathetically 
recorded it in a poem, over which 
we remember weeping years ago. 
We cannot say that Mr Bowles has 
produced any thing remarkably good 
on these melancholy topics; but so 
it often is with writers of genius; 
they unaccountably fail when suc< 
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cess seems to be easiest and most 
certain, 

A true touch of poetry, however, 
soon puts us in a genial mood with 
Mr Bowles and with ourselves; no- 
thing so refreshing to soul and body 
as a shower. 


“ A show’r, even while we gaze, stealg 
o’er the scene, 

Shrouding it, and the sea-view is shut ouf, 

Save where, beyond the Holms, one thread 
of light 

Hangs, and a pale and sunny stream shoots 
on, 

O’er the dim vapout's, faint and far away, 

Like Hope’s still light beyond the storms 
of Time. 

Come, let us rest awhile in this rude 
seat.” 

This rude seat commands a far and 
wide prospect of the sea; and Mr 
Bowles recalls to mind his infantine 
delight of wonder at his first sight of 
the world of waters. From these re 
miniscences he is led along some 
fine lines of association into a dream 
of the house in which he was born— 
of his father and mother, brothers 
and sisters—and all his childish 
sports and plays in the paradise en- 
circling Uphill parsonage. The pic- 
ture is finished thus :— 


*¢ But never will that day pass from his 
mind, 

When, scarcely breathing for delight—at 
Wells, 

He saw the Horsemen of the Clock ride 
round, 

As if for life: and ancient Blandifer, 

Seated aloft, like Hermes, in his chair, 

Complacent as when first he took his seat, 

Some hundred years ago—saw him lift 
up— 

As if old Time was cow’ring at his feet— 

Solemn lift up his mace, and strike the 
bell, 

Himself for ever silent in his seat. 

How little thought I then, the hour 

would come, 

When the loved Prelate of that beauteous 
fane, 

At whose command I sketch, might pla- 
cidly 

Smile on this picture, in my future verse, 

When Blandifer had struck so many hours 

For me, his poet, in this vale of years, 

Himself unchanged and solemn as of 
yore |” 

There is something delightful in 
the égotism—or egoism—or what you 
willof men of genius, They can- 
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riot speak too much of themselves— 
and they never please us better than 
when they prose and prattle like 

own children. There ought to be, 
and there is, much donhommie in the 
character of all poets. Mr Bowles 
has his proper share of it—without 
it he might be still Rector of Brem- 
hill and Archdeacon of Bath and 
Wells, but no longer the Reverend 
William Lisle Bowles. In a former 

art of the poem, he spoke, as we 

ave seen, of his old tutor, the Reve- 
rend Mr Norman, who was, he tells 
us in a note, the Parson Adams of 
the county. The note is a rich one 
—here it is. 


“ T find, in a letter to my father, dated 
Bleadon, 1779, this passage, expressing 
his surprise at some juvenile indifferent 
verses, which my father, at the time, 
thought prodigious : 

“* Master Bowles appears already to 
have acquired, under his incomparable 
master, a fund of learning and humour, 
visible in his representation of Sir Tobit ; 
and if the blossoms are so fair at his early 
age, what unparalleled fruit may we not 
hepe for, when he is got on the Top of 
Parnassus! A prospect grand enough 
to make so dull a mortal as your humble 
servant proud |’ 

“© Master’ Bowles laid his hand by ac- 
cident on this passage, looking over some 
old letters to his father, while this poem 
was in the press; and he extracts it, think- 
ing the reader might possibly smile, as he 
did, when, after forty years communing 
with the Muse, he concludes this poem on 
the same scenes, with recollections of that 
first good old schoolmaster, who in the 
second-sight of prophecy, among the hills 
of the lonely village of Bleadon, prophe- 
sied for him a prospect of the hill of Par- 
nassus, which undoubtedly meant this 
Poem on Banwell Hill! ! 

* One little incident, which has been 
called up by these recollections, had very 
nearly destroyed the prophecy ; for, coming 
through Bristol, from Northamptonshire, 
we changed horses. Having never before 
seen a place greater than Ayno in North- 
amptonshire, the moment we got out of 
the chaise, I took advantage, and instant- 
ly wandered away. ‘The carriage was 
waiting, scouts were sent in every direc- 
tion ; and it was not long before ‘ Master 
Bowles, the future Bard of Banwell, was 
found, sitting composedly, on the steps 
leading to Redcliffe Church ! 

‘* These verses on Sir Tobit were most 
unfortunate for me; for, in consequence, 
my father, lest ‘my humouy’ should be 
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lost; set me, when I came home, to turn 
‘Joe Miller’s selected Jests’ into verse ! 
And this was not the worst ; for, when- 
ever company came, my translation of the 
Jests was brought forth. Whether this 
gave me a turn to Elegy, I cannot say.” 


In a subsequent part of the poem,. 
he speaks of his having been proud 
of Wintonian scholarship—and here 
is another note amusingly illustrative 
of the simple and single-heartedness 
of the amiable bard. 


“ To the circumstance which had neat‘« 
ly proved fatal to the writer’s future poent 
on Banwell Hill, I might add another 
circumstance which nearly proved fatal to 
his progress ‘in humour,’ and ‘ scholarship,’ 
at Winchester ; and this I shall record for 
the use of parents. 

* Every boy in the school had a whip, 
and pair of boots, which they were parti- 
cularly fond of displaying—comparing the 
cost, workmanship, neatness, &c. The 
Author was sent from Shaftesbury, on a 
little pony, with a servant, not with a pair 
of new boots, but ingloriously in a pair of 
worsted boot-stockings, which, my father 
observed, would keep my under-stockings 
from the dirt, as well as the best pair of 
boots in Shaftesbury! I said nothing, but 
wofully proceeded thus to equip myself, 
having a guinea as pocket-money. 

“In my equestrian character, with a 
heavy heart, I set out to cross the downs 
to Salisbury, under conscious humiliation 
at my equipment in the odious boot-stock- 
ings ! In passing over the downs, as I was 
not seen by any one, I bore up tolerably 
well, but deigned not a syllable to the ser- 
vant, who assured me, in vain, that boot- 
stockings, in summer, were just as good 
as boots. I was, as is expressively called 
in Wiltshire, ‘ stomachy ! 

“The moment I dismounted, at the 
White Hart, I had determined on making 
my escape, and never return to school or 
home. I had a guinea in my pocket: I 
set out from the inn ‘on my forlorn hope.’- 
I passed by the Cathedral churchyard, 
looked at the beautiful spire, little think- 
ing what would be my future ‘connexion 
with that interesting edifice, though, had 
the bells struck out, I might have thought 
they said to me—as to another Whitting= 
ton— 


* Turn again, Whittington !’ 


‘“ By the farther gate of the Close, just 
in the corner, was a handsome shoe and 
boot shop, and the same shop is there at 
this day, with the same articles. As good 
luck would have it, a tempting pair of new 
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boots, which I thought would fit me, hung 
at the door. I walked backwards and 
forwards for twenty minutes, first look- 
ing at the boots, then feeling my money 
—then looking again at the boots. At last 
I went boldly into the shop, and said to 
the shopman, ‘ What is the price of these 
boots ? —‘ The price of these boots, young 
gentleman, is just twenty shillings!’ I 
had a guinea in my pocket, so that if I 
bought them, I should have only one shil- 
ling, with which to go to school ; and that 
was almost as bad as wearing boot-stock- 
ings! I therefore walked out of the shop, 
and with my first intention, gotas far as 
old Easton’s shop, when, though I heard 
no bells, like Whittington, I thought I 
would return and look at the boots again. 
Tn fact, I had made up my mind. I went 
into the shop again :—‘ You could not let 
me have those boots a shilling cheaper ?’ 
—‘ No! they are back-strapped I (pavavra 
cuveroc.) * Will they fit?’ LTasked. I 
sat down to try: they fitted delightfully ! 
T looked at one leg in the new boot, and 
the other with the boot-stocking on. They 
fitted as if made for me; and, heavens, 
what a difference! I put down the 
guinea ; took the shilling; felt a ¢riumph 
at heart, which, in all my changes in life, 
I have never felt since; and was just strut- 
ting out of the shop, when I spied the in- 
glorious stockings. I took them up with 
some loftiness of scorn, threw them into 
the canal, and stood to see them swim 
gloriously down the canal, with other in- 
glorious substances, till they were com- 
pletely out of sight; and then returned, 
with one shilling, and my new boots, to 
the inn.” , 


It would not do for every man to 
ublish anecdotes like this of his 
oyish days; but as “ the child is fa- 

ther of the man,” it is interesting to 
be made acquainted, in this way, 
with a poet’s father; and Mr Bowles’s 
appears to have been, as might have 
been conjectured, a nice little fellow 
—a spirited lad—none of your grave, 
sedate, dull, studious, dress-despi- 
sing, dusty-haired, bubbly-nosed, 
grimey-faced urchins, at once the 
pride and opprobrium of his parents 
—the dux in school, and the booby 
out of it—who, ashe grows up, keeps 
degenerating and degenerating, till 
he ends, perhaps, with being buried 
as Chairman of Quarter-sessions. 

But look again to the poem—and 

to the best passage in it—a passage 
pregnant with important truths, most 
eloquently enforced. With pleasure 
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we saw afew lines from it quoted by 

one of the ablest writers in the 

Quarterly Review, who entertains, 

however, different sentiments and 

opinions respecting some of its posi- 

tions. A perfectly fair and full esti- 

mate of the influence of the com. 

mercial and manufacturing system 

on the character of the people of 

England is yet a desideratum in Mo. 

ral and Political Philosophy. Mr 

Bowles, as a poet, cannot, perhaps, 

be expected to give it; he here-takes 

one side, and let us hope that he may 

have coloured it too darkly; but, 

however that may be, he poetizes on 

a subject of paramount interest to the 

statesman who loves his country and 

his kind. 

“A village, then, 

Was not as villagesare now. The hind, 

Who delved, or ‘jocund drove his team 
afield,’ 

Had then an independency of look, 

And heart; and, plodding in his lowly 
path, 

Disdain’d a parish dole, content, though 
poor. 

He was the village monitor: he taught 

His children to be good—and read their 
book, 

Andin the gallery took his Sunday place,— 

To-morrow, with the bee, to work :— 

* So pass’d 

His days of cheerful, independent toil ! 

And when the Paster came that way— 
at eve, 

He had a ready present for the child, 

Who read his book the best ;—and that 
poor child 

Remember’d it, when treading the same 
path 

In which his father trod, he so grew up 

Contented, till old Time had blanch’d his 
locks, 

And he was borne—while the bell toll’d 

* —to sleep 

In the same churchyard where his father 
slept! _ 

His daughter walk’d content and inno- 
cent, 

As lovely, in her lowly path: —She turn’d 

The hour-glass, while the humming wheel 
went round, 

Or went ‘a-Maying,’ o’er the fields, in 
spring, 

Leading her little brother, by the hand, 

Along the village-lane, and o’er the stile, 

To gather cowslips; and then, home again 

To turn her wheel, contented, through the 
day. 

Or, singing low, bend where her brother 
slept, 
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Rocking the cradle, to ‘sweet William’s 
grave!’ 
No lure could tempt her from the wood- 
bine shed, 
Where she grew up, and folded first her 
hands 
In infant prayer; yet oft a tear would 
steal 
Down her young cheek, to think how 
desolate, 
That home would be when her poor mo- 
ther died— 
Still praying that she ne’er might cause a 
pain, 
Undutiful, to ‘bring down her grey hairs, 
With sorrow, to the grave!’ 
Now mark this scene !— 
The fuming factory’s. polluted air 
Has stain’d the country! See that rural 
nymph, 
An infant in her arms ! 
dole 
From the cold parish, which her faithless 
swain 
Denies: he stands aloof, with clownish 
leer,— 
The constable, behind, and mark his brow, 
Beckons the nimble clerk,—the Justice, 
grave, 
Turns from his book a moment, with a 
look 
Of pity, signs the warrant for her pay, 
Aweekly eighteen pence,—she, unabash’d, 
Slides from the room, and not a transient 
blush, 
Far less the accusing tear, is on her cheek ! 
A different scene comes next ;—That 
village maid 
Approaches timidly, yet beautiful ; 
A tear is on her lids, when she looks down 
Upon her sleeping child. Her heart was 
won, 
The wedding-day was fix’d, the ring was 
bought ! 
’Tis the same story—Colin was untrue!— 
He ruin’d, and then left her to her fate. 
Pity her—she has not a friend on earth, 
And that still tear speaks to all human 
hearts, 
But his, whose cruelty and treachery 
Caused it to flow!! So crime still fol- 
lows crime— 
Ask we the cause ?—See, where those en- 
gines heave, 
That spread their giant-arms o’er all the 
land ! 
The wheel-is silent in the vale! Old age 
And youth are levell’d by one parish law ! 
Ask why that maid, all day, toils in the 
field, 
Associate with the rude and ribald clown, 
Ev’n in the shrinking pudency of youth ? 
To earn her loaf, and eat it by herself. 
Parental love is smitten to the dust— 
VOL, XXVIII. NO. CLXIII, 


She claims the 
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Over a little smoke the aged Sire 

Holds his pale hands—and the deserted 
hearth 

Is cheerless as his heart: —But Piety 

Points to the Biste! Shut the book again: 

The Ranter is the roving Gospel now, 

And each his own Apostle! Shut the 
book,— 

A locust-swarm of tracts darken its light, 

And choke its utt’rance; while a Babel- 
rout 

Of mock-religionists—turn where we 
will— 

Have drown’d ‘THE SMALL sTILL VOICE,’ 
till Piety, 

Sick of the din, retires to pray alone. 

But though abused Religion, and the 

dole 

Of pauper-pay, and vomitories huge, 

Of smoke, are each a stEAM-ENGINE OF 
CRIME, 

Polluting, far and wide, the wholesomeair, 

And with’ring Life’s green verdure under- 
neath, 

Full many a poor and lowly flower of 
want 

Has Education nursed, like a pure rill, 

Winding through desert glens, and bade 
it live 

To grace the cottage with its mantling 
sweets. 

There was a village girl—I knew her well, 

From five years old and upwards—all her 
friends 

Were dead, and she was to the workhouse 
left, 

And there a witness to such sounds pro- 
fane 

As might turn virtue pale! When Sun- 
day came, 

Assembled with the children of the poor, 

Upon the lawn of my own parsonage, 

She stood @mong them : they were taught 
to read 

In companies, and groups, upon the green, 

Each with its little book; her lighted eyes 

Shone beautiful, where’er they turn’d ; 
her form : 

Was graceful; but her book her sole de- 
light! 

Instructed thus, she went a serving-maid, 

Where fumed the neighb’ring town—ah ! 
who shall guide 

A friendless maid, so beautiful and young, 


. From life’s contagions ? But she had been 


taught 
The duties of her humble lot—to pray 
To God, and that one Heav’nly Father’s 
eye 
Was ou rich and poor! On Sunday night 
She read her Bible, turning still away 
From those who flock’d, inflaming and 
inflam’d, 
To nightly meetings ; but she never clos’d 
U 
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Her eyes, or raised them to the light of 
‘ morn, 
Without a pray’r to Him who ‘ bade the 
sun 
Go forth,’ a giant, from his Eastern gate ! 
No art, no bribe, could lure her steps astray 
From the plain path, and lessons she had 
learnt, 
A village child. She is a mother now, 
And lives to prove the blessings and the 
fruits 
Of moral duty, on the poorest child, 
When duty, and when sober Piety, 
Impressing the young heart, go hand in 
hand.” 


. This is worthy of Cowper or 
Wordsworth. It is in their very best 
spirit—yet it is all over original—and 
Bowles. Set ever so many men of 
genius to work on the same subject, 
and they will say ever so many the 
same things—but in what various 
lights will they place them—as they 
fall in different positions under the 
sun of truth? It is the glory of much 
of the best poetry of this age, that, 
full of imagination though it be, it 
deals nevertheless with man’s home- 
liest interests—because that our best 
a “ have all one human heart.” 
ey do not take wings to them- 
selves to soar away into the far-off 
skies, forgetful of the agitated bosom 
of their mother-earth; but high as 
they float above her, with eagle-eyes 
they see all that is passing on that 
moving suthes~ank never are they 
happier than when they fold their 
wings, and drop down beside the 
cottage-door, and walk, no ways dis- 
tinguished from its humbI@st inmate, 
towards the cottage hearth. There- 
fore, 
“ Blessings be with them, and eternal 
praise, 
The poets who on earth have made us fain 
Of Truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays!” 

We have seen from his Preface that 
Mr Bowles is friendly to the inter- 
spersion of the comic, provided the 
due mock-heroic stateliness be kept 
up in the language, thinking justly 
that it has often the effect of light 
and shade. We do not exactly know 
whether his comic be very good or 
not, yet we feel it to be amusing, and 
therefore are inclined to believe that 
it is meritorious. Here is a speci- 
men: 

- “ No villager was then a disputant 
In Calvinistic and eontentious creeds ; 
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No pale mechanic, from a neighbouring 
sink 
Of steam, and rank debauchery, and 
smoke, 
Crawl’d forth upon a Sunday morn— 
with looks : 
Sadd’ning the very sunshine—to instruct 
The parish poor in Evangelic lore :— 
Toteach them to cast off—‘as filthy rags’—. 
* Good works!’ and listen to such mi. 
nisters, 
Who all (be sure) ‘ are worthy of their 
hire,’ 
‘ Who only preach for good of their poor 
souls, é 
That they may turn “ from darkness un. 
to light,” 
And—above all—fly, as the gates of Hell, 
Morality ! and Baal’s steeple house, 
Where, without “ heart-work,” Doctor 
Littlegrace 
Drones his dull requiem to the snoring 
clerk !’ 
True: he who drawls his heartless ho. 
maily 
For one day’s work, and plods, on wading 
stilts, 
Through prosing paragraphs, with ‘ In. 
ference,’ 
Methodically dull, as orthodox, 
Enforcing sagely, that ‘ we all must die 
When God shall call,’-—-Oh! what a pul- 
pit-drone 
Is he !—The blue-fly might as well preach 
* hum,’ 
And ‘so conclude!’ 
But save me from the sight 
Of Curate-fop, half jockey and half clerk, 
The Tandem-driving Tommy of a town, 
Disdaining books, omniscient of a horse, 
Impatient till September comes again, 
Eloquent only of ‘ the pretty girl 
With whom he danced last night!’ Oh! 
such a thing - 
Is worse than the dull doctor, who per- 
forms 
Duly his stinted task, and then to sleep, 
Till Sunday asks another Homily 
Against all innovations of the age— 
Mad Missionary zeal, and Bible Clubs, 
And Calvinists and Evangelicals !” 


The difficulty is, as he says, to 
steer happily from grave to gay—and 
back again; and certainly his return 
from that playful to the following se- 
rious passage is felicitous. 


“ Yes! Evangelicals! Oh glorious 
word ! 
But who deserves that awful name ? Not 
he, 


Who spits his puny Puritanic spite 
On harmless recreation: who reviles 
All who, majestic in their distant scorn, 
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course. 
He only is the Evangelical, 
Who holds in equal scorn dogmas and 
dreams, 
The Shibboleth of saintly Magazines, 
Deck’d with most grim and godly visages; 
The cobweb sophistry, or the dark code 
Of Commentators, who, with loathsome 
track, 
Craw] o’er a text, or on the lucid page, 
Beaming with heavenly love and God's 
own light, 
Sit, like a night-mare! Soon a deadly mist 
Creeps o’er our eyes and heart, till angel 
forms 
Turn into hideous phantoms, mocking us, 
E’en while we look for comfort at the 
spring . 
And well of life, while dismal voices cry, 
§ Death !— Reprobation !—Woe ! eternal 
Woe!’ 
He only is the Evangelical, 
Who from the human commentary turns 
With tranquil scorn, and nearer to his 
heart 
Presses the Bible, till repentant tears, 
In silence, wet his cheek,—and new-born 
Faith, 
And Hope, and Charity, with radiant 
smile, 
Visit his heart,—all pointing to the Cross. 
He only is the Evangelical, 
Who, with eyes fix’d upon that spectacle, 
* Christ and him crucified,’ with ardent 
hope, 
And holier feelings, lifts his thoughts 
from Earth, 
And cries, ‘ My Father!’ Meantime, his 
whole heart 
Is on God’s Word: he preaches ‘ Faith,’ 
and ‘ Hope,’ 
And ‘ Charity,’—‘ these three,’ and not 


‘ that one!’ 
And ‘ Charity,’ the greatest of ‘ these 
three !’ 


Give me an Evangelical like this !” 


Mr Bowles has, we understand, by 
his righteous boldness in the cause 
of Christianity, enraged against him 
a set of sanctified wasps and hornets, 
whose stings, though not deadly, 
cause swellings and irritation in the 
face and hands, wherein they have 
darted their venom. But the Muse 
herself, whom Religion loves, will 
drop honey on such slight wounds, 
and assuage their smart. The cant of 
Evangelism (what hideous profana- 
tion of a holy word!) can be written 
down in no way more effectually 
than by genius such as his, kindled 
at the altar of religion. He does well 
to be angry—to be scornful—on such 
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a theme—and here his satire is strong 
indeed—it smites and withers. Yet 
through its darkness he “ scatters 
gleams of a redeeming tenderness!” 


“ But now, 
The blackest crimes, in tract-religion’s 
code, 
Are moral virtues !—Spare the prodi- 
gal,— 
He may awake when God shall ‘ call ;’ 
but Hell, 


Roll thy. avenging flames, to swallow up 

The Son, who never left his father’s home, 

Lest he should trust to Morals when he 
dies ! 

Let him not lay the unction to his soul, 

That his upbraiding conscience tells no tale 

At that dread hour—bid him confess his 


sin, 

The greatest that, with humble hope, he 
looks 

Back on a well-spent life! Bid him con- 
fess 


That he hath broken att God’s holy laws, 

In vain hath he done justly,—loved, in 
vain, 

Mercy, and hath walk’d humbly with his 
God! 

These are mere Works !—but Faith is 
every thing, 

And allinall! The Christian code contains 

No, ‘ if,’ or § but!’ Let tabernacles ring, 

And churches too, with sanctimonious 
strains 

Baneful as these; and let such strains be 
heard 

Through half the land ; and can we shut 
our eyes, 

And sadly wondering, ask the cause of 
crimes, 

When Infidelity stands low’ring here, 

With open scorn, and such a code as this, 

So baneful, withers half the charities 

Of human hearts ?—Qh ! dear is Mercy’s 
voice 

To man, a mourner in the vale of sin 

And death : how dear the still small voice 
of Faith, 

That bids him raise his look beyond the 
clouds 

That hang o’er this dim earth; but he who 
tears 

Faith from her heav’nly sisterhood, denies 

The Gospel, and turns traitor to the cause 

He has engaged to plead. Come, Faith, 
and Hope, 

And Charity ! how dear to the sad heart, 

The consolations and the glorious views, 

That animate the Christian, in his course ! 

But save, oh! save me from the tract-mad 
Miss, 

Who trots to every Bethel-club, and broods 

O’er some black Missionary’s monstrous 
tale, 

Reckless of want around her !” 
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“ Let the gall’d jade wince.” Some 
of his notes are equally cutting. 
How well does he observe that the 
effects of certain creeds may be 
traced in the visages that adorn sun- 
dry godly magazines, and which 
speak more than volumes of the feel- 
ings which could produce such ef- 
fects on the human countenance ! 
shewing the analogy between the 
conformation of features and the 
creed-ruling passions of the mind. 
And difficult it is to say whether the 
effect is more hideous or ludicrous 
in some of these certainly not hu- 
ian, and yet not altogether diaboli- 
cal aspects! Mr Bowles says, that, 
among a thousand others, he can 
avouch for the following fact, illus- 
trating the effects of an abhorrence 
of morals characteristic of some sects. 
A young woman, of most respectable 
character, taught the children in a 
clergyman’s village-school to read. 
After some time, she told the lady of 
the clergyman she should no longer 
superintend the school, as she had 
found, too /ate, she had been bred up 
herself in “ a sad moral way!’ She 
was soon put out of this sad moral 
way, Mr Bowles adds, and brought 
before the magistrate to affiliate the 
Jirst fruits of her new anti-moral 
creed. 

But though we do, from the very 
bottom of our hearts, agree with Mr 
Bowles in the main, in his most elo- 
quent and powerful denunciations 
of the wicked and fatal creed, against 
which he launclies the lightnings of 
his indignation, he treads, in’a few in- 
stances, on dark and difficult ground, 
where we are unwilling to follow 
him, and where it is probable we 
should part company in the haunted 
gloom of metaphysics. There is a 
Calvinism, we believe, which is a 
dreadful and a fatal faith; but there 
is a Calvinism which, though dark, is, 
we believe, not dangerous ;—witness 
moral and religious Scotland. But 
at present no more of this. 

r Bowles, in exposing the folly— 
and worse than folly—of those knaves 
or idiots who speak of that “ wicked 
sinner” Shakspeare, says truly, that 
the drama is far more effective as 
a corrector of crimes, in many in- 
stances, (in many instances think you, 
sir?) than some places of worshi 
where anti-moral doctrines of dit. 
ferent shades are preached. Mr 
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Corder, the murderer of Maria Mar. 
ten, to whom he was betrothed, 
rose from his knees in a chapel, and 
hastened to dip his hands in her 
blood. What hideous work must 
some preaching make among all the 
thoughts produced on the mind by 
conscience! What utter confusion 
and reversal of all the sanctities of 
nature! Minds so disturbed have 
not unfrequently rushed to the per- 
petration: of the most horrid crimes, 
It is—to make use of perhaps a vul- 
gar expression—touch and go with 
all weak and ignorant—to which add 
vicious and savage minds—who sit 
under some anti-moral expounders of 
God’s holy word. So far we agree 
with all Mr Bowles has said, or can 
say, on such a dreadful subject; but 
he goes much too far, we cannot 
help thinking, when he says, speak- 
ing of the dialogue between Mac- 
beth and his wife after the murder 
of Duncan, that if Corder could have 
endured that heart-rending scene, let 
him have waited till he saw that 
terrible picture of remorse, when 
Lady Macbeth appears in her sleep, 
and “I would venture to say, that 
this deed of blood would not have 
been done!” That is too much to 
venture to say ; for, in the first place, 
the ignorant blockhead might not have 
understood it; and, in the second 
place, the callous monster might not 
have felt it; and, in the third place, 
the infatuated wretch might have 
been even stimulated to the crime 
by the very picture of its acting be- 
fore his eyes, for God only knows all 
the mysteries of wickedness; and, 
fourthly, had the murderess struck 
him with kindred passions of fear 
and remorse, such passions are an 
agony to endure; and the lisp or 
leer of some prostitute on the street 
might have driven them out of his 
head, and let in upon it again the 
determined dream of blood. 

The evils of conventicles are great 
to the wicked ; but the blessings of 
theatres are to the wicked, we sus- 
pect, but small; while to the good, 
they serve, even at the best, chieily 
to please and improve the taste and 
the imagination, and through their 
agency, to elevate, no doubt, our 
moral feelings, and to awaken our 
enthusiasm for virtue. But then it 
is to be remarked, that with all 
the inevitable corruptions—and ine- 
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vitable they seem to be—of the dra- 
ma, in a state of great wealth and 
high civilization, theatres may be to 
many places rife with danger,—and 
that we allow, notwithstanding the 
senseless jeremiads against play- 
houses, of the Master-Tailor of The 
Age,a Poem. The influence of lite- 
rature in general—the drama inclu- 
ded—is benignant and beneficent; 
but it may be overrated; and the 
strength and stability of the moral 
soul of a people, is in the Christian 
religion, and in the Bible. This, Mr 
Bowles indeed knows as well as 
we do; and how gloriously he ex- 
presses it! 

“ Therefore, without a comment, or a note, 
We love the Bible, and we prize the more 
The spirit of its pure unspotted page, 

As pure from the infectious breath, that 


stains, 

Like a foul fume, its hallow’d light, we 
hail 

The radiant car of Heav’n, amidst the 
clouds 


Of mortal darkness, and of human mist, 
Sole, as the Sun in Heav'n !” 

We know not a more certain symp- 
tom of hypocrisy in religion, than in 
minds, themselves obviously worldly 
in the extreme, an exaggerated con- 
demnation of all little worldlinesses 
in all other honest people, gravely 
jogging, or gaily skipping along their 
path of life. Those people are often 
the least worldly, on whom they who 
make the loudest boast of their un- 
worldliness, seek basely to affix that 
opprobrious epithet. For they walk 
the world with a heart pure as it is 
cheerful; they are, by that unpre- 
tending purity, saved from infection ; 
and as there are as many fair and 
healthy faces to be seen in the smoke 
and stir of cities, as inthe rural wilds, 
so also are there as many fair and 
healthy spirits. The world—the 
wicked world—has not that power 
over us Christians, that the canters 
say; and as for the mere amusements 
of the world,—frivolous as they may 
too often be,—little or no power have 
they over that which is “so majesti- 
cal.” Yet, to listen to some folks, 
you would think that all the boysand 
girls one sees, “ like gay creatures of 
the element,” dancing under a chan- 
delier pendant from the roof, like 
some starry constellation, were qua- 
drilling away to the sound of music, 
into the bottomless pit. Is it not, for 
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example, most disgusting and loath- 
some, to hear some broad-backed, 
thick-calved, greasy-faced, well-fed, 
and not-badly-drunk caitiff, of some 
canting caste, distinguished in private 
and public life for the gross greedi- 
ness with which they gobble up every 
thing eatable within reach of their 
hairy fists,—preaching, and praying, 
and exhorting young people, full of 
flesh and blood of the urest and 
clearest quality, to forsake and for- 
swear the world,—to quell within 
them all mortal vanities, and appe- 
tites, and lusts? To whom is the 
hound haranguing? What means 
he by lusts, while the sweet face is 
before him of that innocent girl of 
fifteen or twenty ? For what are years 
to her, into whose eyes God and the 
Saviour have put that light angelical ? 
—that ineffable loveliness, as pure 
from taint, as the beauty of the rose 
blushing on her lily breast, which she 
gathered in the dewy garden a few 
hours ago, among the earliest songs 
of birds, while yet the pensive ex- 
pression had not time to leave her 
countenance, still lingering there from 
the piety of her soul-breathed pray- 
ers’ Shocking, to hear the ugly mon- 
ster coarsely canting to such a crea- 
ture of her—corruption! She knows 
that she belongs to a fallen nature. 
Oftentimes her tears have flowed to 
think how undeserving she was of 
all the goodness showered on her 
head from Heaven. Often hath she 
looked on the lilies of the field, and 
envied their innocence. Meek and 
humble is she, even in her most joy- 
ful happiness; contrite and repentant 
even over the shadows of sin, that 
may have crossed her spirit, as the 
shadows of clouds suddenly over “a 
stationary spot of sunshine.” Even 
for her sake, she knows that “ Jesus 
wept.” With what a reverent touch 
do these delicate hands of hers turn 
over the leaves of the New Testa- 
ment! Her father and her mother 
intensely feel themselves to be Chris- 
tians, while she reads to them the 
story of the crucifixion. She remem- 
bers not the time, when she knew 
not Him who died to save sinners. 
For her parents were instructed by 
these words,—“ Suffer little children 
to be brought unto me, and forbid 
them not ; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Fine are all the threads 
of holy feeling, by which her pure 
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thoughts are linked and allied, as the 
lines of gossamer floating with their 
dew-drops all over the flower-gar- 
den, from which she culls garlands 
for those she loves,—her young com- 
panions, and her aged friends! The 
clown breaks through them all, with 
the slang of his tongue and his eye ; 
and frightens her as with the bellow- 
ing of some wild and unclean beast 
in the bowers of paradise. And why 
will parents suffer such hoofs within 
their gates? Is not his rank smell 
sufficient to sicken the family? Are 
not the roses and the lilies insulted 
by his fetid breath ? And Flora put to 
flight as by a Satyr ? 

Forsake the world, indeed! Who 
made it?—who fitted.us for it ?— 
who placed us in it >—what duties lie 
out of it? Not one. For love to our 

‘fellow-creatures is of God, and love 
to God is of our fellow-creatures, 
and bothalike draw breath from “ this 
bright and breathing world.” We 
must not forsake the world, even 
though it should have been darkened 
by the sins of ourselves and others; 
birds of calm are often seen in storm ; 
the primrose smiles on the brow of 
the windiest hill,nor cares for sleet or 
snow; and hath not a Christian soul 
the same power to preserve itself from 
scathe, which has been given to insen- 
sate and inanimate things? And then 
what sort of a world is to be sub- 
stituted for the one we are wickedly 
bid to abandon? A dark, narrow 
world, indeed,—yet, narrow as it is, 
haunted by thoughts that can, and 
too often do, debase and terrify in- 
to idiocy or madness. For nature 
thwarted, must dwindle into decay 
or distortion,—the very shape of the 
soul becomes deformed,—its linea- 
ments ghastly, as with premature 
age ; the spring is struck out of life ; 
the gracious law of her seasons is 
disobeyed; and on the tree of know- 
ledge we are to look for fruits before 
blossoms! Bad philosophy, and worse 
religion. 

Commend us to such Christianity 
as Mr Bowles preaches so eloquent- 
ly in this poem. To use his own 
words, no priest is he, 


“ Who deems the Almighty frowns upon 
his Throne, 

Because two pair of harmless Dowagers, 

“Whose life has lapsed without a stain, 
beguile 
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An evening hour with cards ; who deems 
that Hell 


Burns fiercer for a Saraband.” 


We dare say Mr Bowles, like our. 
selves, has long given up dancing— 
and that though he may occasionally 
join in a rubber of whist for six. 
penny points, he is, like ourselves, no 
very assiduous card-player. T’other 
evening we laid aside our crutch, and 
tried, not unsuccessfully, to stand u 
in a quadrille, rather than that fifteen 
young people should be disappoint- 
ed of their dos-d-dos—and we acquit 
ted ourselves like a Lancer. Same 
evening, we faced an old lady at 
whist—and with the exception of a 
single revoke, which had like to bring 
down an old house about our ears, 
we played to the delight of Hoyle’s 
ghost, who kept looking all the while 
over our shoulder, pointing to each 
victorious card in our irresistible 
hand. Surely there was no sin in 
that, Dr Cantwell ? Mr Bowles truly 
says, that the two great crimes of 
professed Puritan, most truly the 
“ Nomina” Christian, are, and have 
been, from the time of the Manicheans, 
the Drama and the Dance. To these 
abominations, such Christians con- 
stantly add Carp-pivyine, without 
distinguishing whether accompanied 
with the spirit of gaming. It is easy, 
he adds, to conceive the reason wh 
the old Fathers were so horror-struc 
at dancing, considering the licentious 
character of the Eastern dance. But 
what resemblance is there in a social 
meeting of this kind, to which a fa- 
ther and a mother bring their sons 
and daughters, and of which in their 
youth they have taken part, without 
one evil thought or feeling? He who 
can view such a meeting with im- 
pure feeling, certainly had better stay 
away; but what must be the impu- 
rity in his heart to confess such ideas? 
The spirit of Puritanism, he con- 
cludes, is as much like the spirit of 
Christianity, as the mermaid, which 
was carried about for a show, con- 
sisting of an ass’s head and fish’s tail, 
is like a beautiful woman. 

The worthy Rector waxes uncom- 
monly facetious on the idolatrous 
practices laid by the Cantwells to 
the charge of the youths of this age, 


** There isa certain wicked and most ide- 
Jatreus machine, éalled a Round-about ; 
and though we are ¢ommanded not to 
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make ‘ the likeness of any thing above the 
earth, or under the earth,’ this machine 
bas a number of idolatrous images, in 
wood, representing horses! But, far worse 
than this, boys and girls—instead of pre- 
cocious edification, in the mysteries of 
destiny and decrees (to the horror of this 
age, of the ‘ march of intellect,’ be it spo- 
ken)—boys and girls together are found 
riding round, with the most impious tran- 
quillity, and apparent sedate satisfaction, 
one after the other, on the same wooden 
likenesses of little horses !/” 


In pleasant accordance with such 
views of the perfect harmlessness of 
many of the gaieties of this life, hum- 
ble or high, Mr Bowles sketches a 
beautiful picture of a little rural fes- 
tival, which ended, as we know, 
though we were not there to see, 
with a choral flower-dance :— 


“ If we would see the fruits of charity, 

Look at that village group, and paint the 
scene. 

Surrounded by a clear and silent stream, 

Where the swift trout shoots from the 
sudden ray, 

A rural mansion, on the level lawn, 

Uplifts itsancient gables, whose slant shade 

Js drawn, as with aline, from roof to porch, 

Whilst all the rest is sunshine, O’er the 
trees 

In front, the village-church, with pinnacles, 

And light grey tower, appears; while to 
the right, 

An amphitheatre of oaks extends 

Its sweep, till, more abrupt, a wooded 
knoll, 

Where once a castle frown’d, closes the 
scene. 

And see, an infant troop, with flags and 
drum, 

Are marching o’er that bridge, beneath 
the woods, 

On—to the table spread upon the lawn, 

Raising their little hands when grace is 
said ; 

Whilst she, who taught them to lift up 
their hearts 

In prayer, and to ‘ remember, in their 
youth,’ 

God, ‘ their Creator,—mistress of the 
scene, 

(Whom I remember once, as young, ) looks 
on, 

Blessing them in the silence of her heart. 

And we too bless them. 

Against what sins, then, ought the 
Christian preacher to denounce the 
judgments of offended Heaven? List- 
en to our Christian Poet :— 


“ ¢ Ory aloud |’—speak in thunder to the 
soul ord 
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That sleeps in sin! Harrow the inmost . 
heart 7 

Of murderous intent, till dew-drops stand, 

Upon his haggard brow ! Call Conscience 
up, ; 

Like a stern spectre, whose dim finger 
points ' 

To dark misdeeds of yore! Wither the arm 

Of the oppressor, at whose feet the slave 

Crouches, and pleading lifts his fetter’d 
hands! 

Thou violator of the innocent, 

Hide thee! Hence! hide thee in the deep- 


est cave, 

From man’s indignant sight! Thou Hy- 
pocrite, 

Trample in dust thy mask, nor cry ‘ Faith 
—Faith,’ 


Making it but a hollow tinkling sound, - 

That stirs not the foul heart! Horrible 
wretch, 

Look not upon the face of that sweet child, 

With thoughts which Hell would tremble 
te conceive ! 

Oh shallow, and oh senseless !—ina world 

Where rank offences turn the good man 

e— 

Whao leave the Christian’s sternest code, te 
vent 

Their petty ire on petty trespasses— 

If trespasses they are—when the wid 
world ‘ 

Groans with the burden of offence, when 
crimes 

Stalk on, with front defying, o’er the land, 

Whilst, her own cause betraying, Christ- 
ian zeal 

Thus ‘ swallows camels, straining at a 
gnat!!” 


That is fine vigorous writing; but 
the Poet rises into yet a loftier flight, 
and he takes us along with him on 
his wings :— 


“ Oh! whilst the car 
Of God’s own glory rolls along in light, 
We join the loud song of the Christian 
host, 
(All puny systems shrinking from the 
blaze, ) 
‘ Hosannah, to the car of light! Roll on! 
Saldanna’s rocks have echoed to the hymns 
Of Faith, and Hope, and Charity! Roll 
on! 
Till the wild wastes of inmost Africa, 
Where the long Niger’s track is lost, re- 
spond, 
* Hosannah, to the car of light!’ Roll 
on !— 
From realm to realm, from shore to far- 
thest shore, 
Over dark Pagodas, and huge Idol-Fanes, 
That frown along the Ganges’ farthest 
stream, - ’ 
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Till the poor widow, from the burning 
ile 

Starting, shall lift her hands to heaven, 
and weep 

That she bas found a Saviour, and has 
heard 

The sounds of Christian love !"—Oh! hor- 
rible, 

The pile is smoking !—the bamboos lie 
there, 

That held her down when the last strug- 
gle shook 

The blazing pile! Hasten, oh! car of light! 

Alas! for suffering nature! Jaggernaut, 

Arm’d, in his giant car, goes also forth— 

Goes forth, amid his red and reeling priests, 

While thousands gasp and die beneath the 
wheels, 

As they go groaning on, ’mid cries, and 
drums, 

And flashing cymbals, and delirious songs 

Of tinkling dancing girls, and all the rout 

Of frantic Superstition! Turn away! 

And is not Jaggernaut himself with us,— 

Not only cold insidious sophistry, 

Comes, blinking with its taper-fume, to 
light, 

Ifso he may, the Sun in the mid Heaven ! 

Not only blind and hideous blasphemy 

Scewls in his cloak, and mocks the glo- 
rious orb, 

Ascending, in its silence, o’er a world 

OF sin and sorrow,—but a hellish brood 

Of imps, and fiends, and phantoms, ape 

. the form 

Of Godliness, till Godliness itself 

Seems but a painted monster, and a name 

For darker crimes ; at which the shudder- 


ing heart 

Shrinks ; while the ranting rout, as they 
march on, 

Mock Heaven with hymns, till, see—pale 
Belial 


Sighs o'er a filthy tract, and Moloch marks 

With gouts of blood—his brandish’d Ma- 
gazine ! 

Start, monster, from the dismal dream ! 

Look up! 

Oh! listen to the Apostolic voice, 

That, like a voice from Heaven, proclaims, 
* to Faith 

Add Virtue .’ there is no mistaking here ; 

Whilst moral Education, by the hand, 

Shall lead the children to the House of 
God— 

Nor sever Christian Faith from Christian 
Love.” 


From this high flight the Muse 
stoops her wing, and winnows her 
way with softly-gliding plumes along 
“the beautiful fields of England,” as 
Southey so simply and truly calls 
them ; in the neighbourhood of Ban- 
well Hill, visiting the residences of 
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some of the worthy Rector’s most es. 
teemed friends; and deservedly prai- 
sing “Generous Hoare,” the owner 
of the “ Elysian Temple of Stourhead” 
~—the Reverend Mr Skurray, 


*¢ distributor 
Of bounties large, yet falling silently 
As dews on the cold turf” — 


the excellent Earl of Cork and Or- 
rery at Marston—Mrs Heneage of 
Compton-House, 


“ who never turn’d her look 
From others’ sorrows—on whose lids the 
tear 
Shines yet more lovely than the light of 
youth’ — 


Mrs Methuen of Corsham- House, 
“ fair as Charity’s own form,” and the 
Rev. Charles Hoyle, vicar of Overton, 
near Marlborough, of whom our Poet 
speaks with more than common af- 
fection and esteem ;—a man, we be- 
lieve, of genius, learning, and virtue. 
And so endeth Part Second of Ban- 
well Hill. 

Part Third is entitled The Spectre 
and Prayer-Book, a Tale of a Cornish 
Maid, versified from an extraordinary 
and striking fact in Mr Polwhele’s 
History of Cornwall. It has many 
touches true to nature, and is 
throughout elegantly written ; but it 
is overlaid with ornament, and does 
not storm the heart through the ima- 
gination. Crabbe could have told 
the story far better in far fewer words; 
by merely keeping to it— grasp- 
ing the soul of it—and scorning all 
unessential adjuncts. But no man— 
no Poet can at once be a Bowles and 
a Crabbe—any more thana Coleridge 
and a Wordsworth—a Campbell and 
a Moore—a Byron and a Scott. Let 
every man and poet stand on his own 
legs—a single pair ; but let him take 
warning by Mr Atherstone, and be- 
ware of stilts. 

Mr Bowles (we charged him some 
pages back with an occasional fib) 
would fain make us believe that it 
had been raining all the while he 
was telling a Tale of a Cornish Maid. 
That was a plumper. Yet we for- 
give the fib for his beautiful way of 
telling it. Part Fourth thus opens: 
“ The show’r is pass’d—the heath-bell, at 

our feet, 
Looks up, as with a smile, tho’ the cold 
dew 
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Hangs yet within its cup, like Pity’s tear 

Upon the eyelids of a village-child ! ! 

Mark! where a light upon those far-off 
waves 

Gleams, while the passing show’r above 
our head 

Sheds its last silent drops, amid the hues 

Of the fast-fading rainbow,—such is 
life !— 

Let us go forth—the redbreast is abroad, 

And, dripping in the sunshine, sings 
again.” 


Pity indeed, that one who thus 
loves nature, and is by nature thus 
beloved, and rewarded by inspira- 
tion, should occasionally have so little 
regard to truth! This shower, how- 
ev er, so exquisitely described in its 
death, has not only refreshed earth 
¢ sea, but Mr Bowles’s genius, till 

it glows as “ green as emerald.” 
We cannot, at this late hour of the 
night, (“ ae wee sma’ hour ayont the 
twal )” accompany him in all his 
rambles along sea-shore, and through 
inland wood. But during all those 
descriptions, never has the influence 
of that shower—real or ideal—been 
out of his imagination, till at last it 
absolutely causes another Deluge. 
To be serious—we know not where 
to look in Modern Poetry—in Words- 
worth, Southey, or James Montgo- 
mery, for a descriptive passage, f uller 
of feeling and fancy, than the follow- 

ing “ Vision of the Deluge.” 


“ The Vision of the Deluge! Hark— 
a trump! 
It was the trump of the Archangel! Stern 
He stands, while the awak’ning thunder 
rolls 
Beneath his feet ! 
stands 
Upon Immaus’ height! 
No voice is heard 
Of revelry or blasphemy so high! 
He sounds again his trumpet; and the 
clouds 
Come deep’ning o’er the world !— 
Why art thou pale ? 
Astrange and fearful stillness is on earth, 
As if the shadow of th’ Almighty pass’d 
O’er the abodes of man, and hush’d, at 
once, 
The song, the shout, the cries of violence, 
The groan of the oppress’d, and the deep 
curse 
Of Blasphemy, that scowls upon the 
clouds, 
And mocks the deeper thunder ! 
Hark! a voice— 
* Perish!’ Again the thunder rolls—the 
Earth 


Stern, and alone, he 
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303: 
Answers—from North to South, from 
East to West— 
‘ Perish!’ The fountains of the mighty 
deep 
Are broken up—the rushing rains descend, 
Like night—deep night, while momentary 
seen, 
Through blacker clouds, on his pale 
phantom-horse, 
Death, a gigantic skeleton, rides on, 
Rejoicing, where the millions of man- 
kind— 
(Visible, where his 
glared )— 
Welter beneath the shadow of his horse ! 
Now, dismally, through all her caverns, 
Hell 
Sends forth a horrid laugh, that dies away, 
And then a loud voice answers—‘ Vic- 
tory ! 
‘ Victory, to the rider and his horse ! 
‘ Victory, to the rider and his horse !’ 
Ride on :—the Ark, majestic and alone 
On the wide waste of the careering deep, 
Its hull scarce peering through the night 
of clouds, 
Is seen. But lo! the mighty deep has 
shrunk ! 
The Ark, from its terrific voyage, rests 
On Ararat. The Raven issent forth,— 
Send out the Dove, and as her wings far 
off 
Shine in the light, that streaks the sev’- 
ring clouds, 
Bid her speed on, and greet her with a 
song :— ae 
Go, beautiful and gentle Dove,—. 
But whither wilt thou go? 
For though the clouds ride high above, 
How sad and waste is all below ! 
The wife of Shem, a moment to her breast 


lightning-arrows 


Held the poor bird, and kiss’d it. Many 
a night 

When she was listening to the hollow 
wind, 


She press’d it to her bosom, with a tear ; 
Or when it murmur’d in her hand, forgot 
The long, loud tumult of the storm with- 
out.— 
She kisses it, and at her father’s word, 
Bids it go forth. 
The dove flies on! In lonely flight 
She flies from dawn till dark ; 
And now, amid the gloom of night, 
Comes weary to the ark. 
Oh! let me in, she seems to say, 
For long and lone hath been my way ; 
Oh! once more, gentle mistress, let me 
rest, 
And dry my dripping plumage on thy 
breast. 


So the bird flew to her who cherished it. 
She sent it forth again out of the ark ; 
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Again it came at ev’ning-fall, and lo, 

An olive-leaf pluck’d off, and in its bill. 

And Shem’s wife took the green leaf from 
its bill, 

And kiss’d its wings again, and smilingly 

Dropp’d on its neck one silent tear for joy. 

She sent it forth once more ; and watch’d 
its flight, 

Till it was lost amid the clouds of Hea- 
ven: 

Then gazing on the clouds where it was 
lost, 

Its mournful mistress sung this last fare- 
well ;— 


© Go, beautiful and gentle Dove, 
And greet the morning ray ; 
For lo! the sun shines bright above, 
And night andstorm are pass’'daway, 
No longer drooping, here confined, 
In this cold prison dwell ; 
Go, free to sunshine and to wind, 
Sweet bird, go forth, and fare thee 
well. 


‘ Oh! beautiful and gentle Dove, 
Thy welcome sad will be, 

When then shalt hear no voice of love, 
In murmurs from the leafy tree: 
Yet freedom, freedom shalt thou find, 

From this cold prison’s cell : 
Go, then, to sunshine and the wind, 
Sweet bird, go forth, and fare thee 
well,’ 


And never more she saw it; for the 
Earth 

Was dry, and now, upon the mountain’s 
van, 

Again the great Archangel stands! the 
light 

Of the moist rainbow glitters on his hair ; 

He to the bow up-lifts his hands, whose 

* arch 

Spans the whole Heaven; and whilst, 
far off, in light, 

The ascending dove is for a moment seen, 

The last rain falls—falls gently and un- 
heard, 

Amid the silent sunshine! Oh! look up! 

Above the clouds, borne up the depth of 
light, 

Behold a Cross!—and round about the 
Cross, 

Lo! Angels and Archangels jubilant, 

Till the ascending pomp in light is lost, 

Lift their acclaiming voice,—‘ Glory to 
thee, 

Glory, and praise, and honour be to thee, 

Lord God of Hosts ; we laud and magnify 

Thy glorious name, praising thee ever- 
more, 


For the great Dragon is cast down, and 
hell 


Vanquish’d beneath thy cross, Lord Jesus 

Christ.’ 
Hark! the clock strikes !—The sha 

dowy scene dissolves, 

And all the visionary pomp is pass’d! 

I only see a few sheep on the edge 

Of this aérial ridge, and Banwell tower, 

Grey in the morning sunshine, at our feet,” 


“ The subject is stale—old—worn- 
out—threadbare—soiled—pawed up- 
on”—ever and anon exclaims yon 
blockhead on opening a poem—or 
passage of a poem, thereby libelling 
the Great Globe itself, and all that 
it inherits. What does the blockhead 
mean? The age of the world is known 
to a nicety—which is more than you 
can say of that of many an elderly 
young lady, who was no chicken at 
the era of the French Revolution. The 
world is neither young nor old—but 
middle-aged ; nothing about her is 
stale; she is as fresh, without being 
flat,asa flounder. Butif she were as 
old as the hills, what would that sigs 
nify to a Poet. He could wash six 
thousand years off her grey head, 
and restore her to a youthful Pa- 
ragon. To genius, all creation is 
for ever new—in immortal youth, 
Towers and temples decay; but the 
“innocent brightness of the new- 
born day” that shall rise to-morrow, 
will be as lustrous to his eyes as the 
first morn that dawned on Eden. 

“Seas will row and rivers flow’ till 
time sinks in eternity ; but seas and 
rivers will never be old—that is to 
say, older than they ought to be—as 
long as there is one Poet’s eye left 
to look on them, undimmed by dust. 
When all mankind are dead and 
buried—the last man perhaps in the 
same spot with the first—Peter Tom- 
linson, junior, with Father Adam, then 
this world will feel herself getting 
too old—will groan through all her 
skeleton, and disappear in Chaos. 
But while the soul iF man lives, she, 
the mighty mother, will never com- 
ange of old age. Cybele will nurse 
ier children at her thousand breasts, 
still flowing with milk and honey. 
There may be some truth in what 
Solomon said, “ there is nothing new 
under the sun;” but there is far more 
truth in what we say, “ there is no- 
thing old under the sun.” Nature is 
preserved by her elements in a per- 
petual youth, far more wonderful 
than that of Ninon D’Enclos—and 
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her favoured lovers are the Poets. 
Prosers tell her to her face, that she 
js waxing old—that her charms—O 
fie!—are stale ; and for their pains get 
instantly kicked out of her presence 
by a foot whose dexterity would do 
credit to a youthful Newhaven fish- 
wife. Yet to the old all things seem 
old; and blockheads are aged at thir- 
ty, as you may perceive from the 
exaggerated drivel and dotage of 
their drawling speech. But Genius 
is ever young, like the star of Jove, 
“ so beautiful and large ;” and there- 
fore this earth—this world—shall ne- 
ver want her worshippers. The De- 
luge—though not perhaps in point of 
fact—certainly in point of feeling— 
happened last autumn—the Creation 
of the world last spring. At least, 
Mr Bowles writes of the Deluge as 
if he thought and felt so; and there- 
fore doth that passage of his poem 
rise and subside like the flood he de- 
scribes,—’tis green in its beauty as 
the re-appearing hills. What heart 
could see again that dove without 
blessing -her, and loving the olive 
more and more for her sake ? “ Songs 
of the Ark !”—wherefore are the lips 
mute that essayed to sing the hymns 
re-echoed from Mount Ararat ?— 
Our poet now bids farewell to Ban- 
well Cave, and Banwell Hill, and 
Banwell Church— 


** And farewell to the shores 
Where, when a child, I wander’d; and 
farewell, 


Harp of my youth !” 


The close of the poem is so very 
beautiful—that long as our quota- 
tions have been—we do not fear but 
that our readers will thank us for 
such a strain. 


“ Yet, whilst the light 
Steals from the clouds, to rest upon that 
tow’r, 
I turn a parting look, and lift to heaven 
A parting prayer, that our own Sion, 
thus,— 
With sober splendour, yet not gorgeous, 
Her mitred brow, temper’d with lenity 
And apostolic mildness—in her mien 
No dark defeature, beautiful as mild, 
And gentle as the smile of Charity,— 
Thus on the rock of ages may uplift 
Her brow majestic, pointing to the spires 
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That grace her village glens, or solemn 
fanes 


In cities, calm above the stir and smoke, 

And list’ning to deep harmonies that swell 

From all her temples ! . 

So may she adorn— 

(Her robe as graceful, as her Creed is 
pure )— 

This happy land, till Time shall be no 
more ! 

And whilst her grey cathedrals rise in 
air, 

Solemn, august, and beautiful, and touch’d 

By time—to shew a grace, but no decay, 

Like that fair pile, which, from hoar 
Mendip’s brow, 

The traveller beholds, crowning the vale 

Of Avalon, with all its tow’rs in light ;— 

So, England, may thy grey cathedrals lift 

Their front in heav’n’s pure light, and 
ever boast 

Such Prelate Lords—bland, but yet dig- 
nified— 

Pious, paternal, and belov’d, as he 

Who prompted, and forgives, this Severn 
song ! 

And thou, oh Lord and Saviour, on 

whose reck 

That Church is founded, tho’ the storm 
without 

May how] around its battlements, preserve 

Its spirit, and still pour into the hearts 

Of all, who there confess thy holy name, 

Peace, —that through evil or through 
good report, 

They may hold on their blameless way.” 


We pretend not to be prophets; 
but we predict a storm—a hurricane 
—about erelong to break upon the 
Church of England. Many of her 
dignitaries have lately disgraced 
themselves beyond redemption in 
this life ; but she has still a thousand 
champions, in her own holy order, 
whose cheeks will not blench, nor 
knees succumb, in any tempest. To 
them she must trust when the trial 
comes ;—and in the van they will be 
seen, in the Battle of the Standard, 
while the cowardly apostates will be 
cowering in the rear, and perhaps 
es the baggage -waggons. 

/irtue, Genius, Learning, and Piety, 
will all be on her side; and there- 
fore the issue of the battle cannot be 
doubtful ; but better far to terrify 
the enemy into flight before he has 
dared to advance against her Holy 
Altars. 
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DIBDIN’S TOUR IN FRANCE AND GERMANY.* 


Wuen the learned, amiable, and live- 
ly writer of these volumes was ex- 
ploring the bibliographical treasures 
of the library of St Genevieve at 
Paris, he informs us, that “ frequent- 
ly, during the progress of his exami- 
nations, he looked out of window 
upon the square or area below, 
which was covered at times by nu- 
merous little parties of youths, (from 
the College of Henry IV.,) who were 
partaking of all manner of amuse- 
ments characteristic of their ages 
and habits. With and without coats, 
walking, sitting, or running—there 
they were! All gay, all occupied, all 
happy !—unconscious of the alternate 
miseries and luxuries of the Giblio- 
mania !—unknowing in the nice 
distinctions of type from the presses 
of George Laver, Schurener de Bo- 
pardia, and Adam Rot—uninitiated 
in the agonising mysteries of rough 
edges, large margins, and original 
bindings! But— 


* Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise.’” 


In a somewhat similar state of 
blissful ignorance we profess our- 
selves to be, so far as relates to 
Bibliomanical miseries, agonies, and 
luxuries. We have not, certainly, 
arrived at that degree of sensibility 
in these matters, that our nerves 
would thrill with responsive delight 
to the sound of a “ crackling copy” 
of Virgil, printed by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, or our blood run cold 
at the sight of a lovely Wynkyn de 
Worde, “ cruelly cropped,” by some 
bibliopegistical barbarian; neither 
should we faint, at discovering that 
our PsaLtterium Latine, printed by 
Fust and Schoiffer, 1457, (if we 
had =) measured only thirteen 
inches, five-eighths, by nine and 
three-eighths; while that in the Royal 
Library at Paris, mieasured exactly 
fourteen inches by nine and a half. 
We have no pretensions, we freely 
admit, to these refined susceptibili- 
ties of either rapture or misery; and 
therefore we shall give ourselves no 
bibliomaniacal airs ; but, at the same 


time, we mean strenuously to assert 
our capabilities for becoming a ge- 
nuine Roxsurcuer, a true Brsxio- 
PHILE, and an ardent devotee of 
Firreeners. We know what it is, 
to enter a goodly room, filled with 
books, and to luxuriate in the aro- 
matic bliss of their bindings—or to 
gloat upon the outward charms of 
well-stored shelves, with an antepast 
of their inward treasures. We can- 
not look unmoved upon a FIRST EDI- 
TION, or feel no kindling emotions in 
our bosoms at the sight of black-let- 
ter and time-honoured pages. We 
love to gaze upon the autographs of 
the illustrious dead—and our hearts 
would pant almost to suffocation, if 
we could hold in our hands an un- 
doubted MS. of Shakspeare ; we can 
examine with pensive delight the 
words and letters traced by fingers 
that once recorded the noble thoughts 
of a noble mind; and we have stood 
many an hour, equally regardless of 
an August sun, or a December wind, 
rummaging over the dusky heaps of 
book-stalls in courts, alleys, and nar- 
row lanes. With these propensities, 
which we thus freely acknowledge, 
not even the Vice-President of the 
Roxburghe Club himself should con- 
vince us we were not intended by 
nature for bibliomaniacs, though cir- 
cumstances may have prevented us 
from becoming so; in the same way 
that “ village Hampdens” and “ mute 
inglorious Miltons” have been doom- 
ed, by fortune, to remain ploughmen 
and farmers all their lives. 

We have thought it necessary, at 
the risk of having more egotism laid 
to our charge than we deserve, to 
set forth these our qualifications, be- 
fore we proceeded to notice a work, 
which can be properly noticed only 
by a critic so qualified ; though we 
are willing to confess, our author 
writes with so much bibliomaniacal 
onction, when describing bibliogra- 
phical gems and rarities—editiones 
principes—UPON VELLUM, &c. that he 
inspires the reader with his own 
feelings, and communicates a portion 
of his own enthusiasm to those who 
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are not so deeply initiated in the 
mysteries of bibliomania as himself. 
We doubt, indeed, if there can be 
found a duplicate Dibdin; another 
copy, equally tall, uncut, uncropped, 
rough-edged, large margined, and 
crackling. No! Among the rarities 
of the Bibl. Spenceriana must un- 
questionably be ranked our biblio- 

apher himself, of whose labours 
we shall now discourse. 

In the outset, we have to say, that 
we heartily rejoice at meeting with 
these labours in their present form. 
Our readers need hardly be told, 
that the jirst edition of this work 
appeared some eight or nine years 
ago, with a splendour of graphic 
embellishment, and a beauty of typo- 
graphical execution, which necessa- 
rily fixed such a price upon it, that 
it was accessible only to the more 
opulent purchasers of books. Upon 
this subject, Mr Dibdin “ tells a tale,” 
in a note at p. 34 of vol. i., which we 
have read with regret. “ The ex- 
pense,” says he, “ attending the 
graphic embellishments alone, of the 
previous edition of this work, some- 
what exceeded the sum of Four 
TuousanD SevEN HunpreEpD Pounps. 
The risk was entirely my own. The 
result was the Joss of about L.200, 
exclusively of the expenses incurred 
in travelling about 2000 miles. The 
copperplates (notwithstanding every 
temptation, and many entreaties, to 
multiply impressions of several of 
the subjects engraved) were DE- 
stRoYED. There may be something 
more than a mere negative consola- 
lation, in finding that the work is 
RISING in price, although its author 
has long ceased to partake of any 
benefit resulting from it.’ Another 
of these negative consolations is 
dwelt upon with some complacency, 
in a note at p. 41 of the Preface. 
“Tt is more than a negative consola- 
tion to me,” he observes, “ to have 
lived to see the day, that, although 
comparatively impoverished, others 
have been enriched by my labours. 
When I noticed a complete set of 
my lucubrations, On LARGE PAPER, 
valued at L.250, in a bookseller’s 
catalogue, (Mr Pickering’s,) and af- 
terwards learned that this set had 
found a Purcuaser, I had reason to 
think that I had deserved well of the 
literature of my country; and I re- 
solved to have ‘ mihi carior’ in con- 
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sequence.” —* If my reward has not 
been in wealth,” he exclaims, in the 
text to which the above note is ap- 
pended, “ it has been in the hearty 
commendations of the enlightened 
and the good—‘ mea me virtute in- 
volvo.’ We could have been well 
pleased, and so we doubt not could 
Mr Dibdin, had he gathered “ gold- 
en opinions,” as well as laurels ; 
had he enriched his pocket, while 
he adorned his brows; but sure we 
are, judging of him by his own 
words, had the alternative been of- 
fered him, his choice would have 
coincided with his actual position. 
Before we notice some portions 
of the new matter contained in this 
secoud edition, we feel it will be 
doing an acceptable service both 
to the author, and to the general 
reader, .to describe what are the 
leading features which distinguish it 
from its predecessor. And this we 
cannot do in fewer words than are 
employed by Mr Dibdin himself. 


“Tt will be evident,” he observes, “ at 
first glance, that it is greatly ‘shorn of its 
beams,’ in regard to graphic decorations 
and typographical splendour. Yet its garb, 
if less costly, is not made of coarse mate- 
rials ; for it has been the wish and aim of 
the publishers that this impression should 
rank among books worthy of the distin- 
guished press from which it issues, (the 
Shakspeare press of W. Nicol.) Nor is 
it unadorned by the sister art of engra- 
ving; for, although on a reduced scale, 
some of the repeated plates may even dis- 
pute the palm of superiority with their 
predecessors. Several of the groupes, ex- 
ecuted on copper in the preceding edition, 
have been executed on wood in the pre- 
sent; and it is for the learned in these 
matters to decide upon their relative me- 
rits. To have attempted portraits on 
wood, would have inevitably led to failure. 
There are, however, a few new plates, 
which cannot fail to elicit the purchaser's 
particular attention. This edition has 
also another attraction rather popular in 
the present day, which may add to its re- 
commendation even with those possessed 
of its precursor. It contains fac-similes 
of the autographs of several distinguished 
literati and artists upon the Continent.” — 
“So much respecting the decorative de- 
partment of this new edition of the Tour. 
I have now to request the reader’s atten- 
tion to a few points more immediately 
connected with what may be considered 
its intrinsic worth. In the first place, it 
may be considered to be an edition both 
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abridged and enlarged ; abridged, as regards 


the lengthiness of description of many of 
the MSS, and printed books, and enlar- 
ged, as respects the addition of many notes; 
partly of a controversial, and partly of an 
obituary description. The ‘antiquarian 
and picturesque’ portions remain nearly as 
heretofore ; and upon the whole, I doubt 
whether the amputation of matter has ex- 
tended beyond an eighth of what appear- 
ed in the previous edition. It had long 
ago been suggested to me, from a quarter 
too high and respectable to doubt the wis- 
dom of its decision, that the contents of 
this Tour should be made known to the 
public through a less costly medium ; that 
the objects described in it were in a mea- 
sure new and interesting; but that the 
high price of the purchase rendered it, to 
the majority of readers, an inaccessible 
publication. I hope that these objections 
are fully met, and successfully set aside 
by the work in its present form. To have 
produced it wholly divested of ornament, 
would have been as foreign to my habits 
as repugnant to my feelings. I have, 
therefore, as I would willingly conclude, 
hit upon the happy medium, between ste- 
rility and excess of decoration.” 

In a preceding page, Mr Dibdin 
observes,— 

“IT may confidently affirm, from experi- 
ence, that two-thirds of the expense incur- 
red (in getting up the first edition) would 
have secured the same sale at the same 
price. However, the die is cast ; and the 
voice of lamentation is fruitless.” 

Such are the pretensions with 
which these volumes are now pre- 
sented to the world; and while we 
repeat, that we heartily rejoice at 
seeing them in their present form, 
we feel ourselves justified in adding, 
that their reduced graphic embellish- 
ments, and typographical elegance, 
correspond with all that the author 
‘has claimed for them. 

In the “ Preface to the Second 
Edition,’ Mr Dibdin enters the lists 
with two or three French critics, 
(MM. Licquet and Crapelet, the lat- 
ter a Parisian printer, the former 
chief librarian of the public library 
at Rouen, and a person named 
Lesné, a bookbinder at Paris,) who 

-had animadverted upon some por- 
tions of his Tour; and this warfare 
is continued in those controversial 
notes, of which he speaks above. 
We are decidedly of opinion, that, 
with a very few exceptions, he would 
have acted more judiciously by ab- 
‘staining from the controversy alto- 
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gether. We do not mean by this 
to say, that he has the worst of the 
argument. On the contrary, as far 
as we can judge from the insulated 
portions of his adversaries’ attacks, 
which he selects for reply, (and he 
seems to have selected them fairly, 
for many are sharp and stingi 
enough towards himself,) we think 
he comes off triumphantly; while 
he never once suffers their acrimony 
and occasional coarseness, to move 
him from the vantage ground of per. 
fect courtesy and good breeding, 
But the truth is, nine-tenths of the 
matters in dispute between him and 
his critics, relate to things about 
which the reader cares not one straw, 
and about which Mr Dibdin himself 
ought not to care so much as he evi- 
dently shews he does. The very faci- 
lity with which he confutes his op- 
ponents should have reminded him, 
that such opponents were not wor- 
thy of confutation. Where they pro- 
ved him wrong, he did right in adopt- 
ing their corrections, and acknow- 
ledging the source. This was fair, 
and dignified, and manly. But there 
he should have stopped, and left 
them to rail and cavil unnoticed. 
There is, by the by, an amusing 
typographical error in a note at p. 
xvi of the Preface, where Mr Dibdin 
has quoted a passage from the re- 
marks of one of these opponents, M. 
Crapelet, the printer. The quota- 
tion ends with these words—* la 
vivacité de son esprit l’egare presque 
toujours.” —“ A careful perusal of the 
notes in THis edition,” adds Mr Dib- 
din, “ will shew that my veracity has 
not almost always led me astray.” 
We more than suspect, also, a strange 
mistake at p. xxxi. Another of our 
author’s critics, M. Licquet, (the 
Rouen librarian,) accuses him “ of 
an insidious intrusion into domestic 
circles, a violation of confidence, and 
a systematic derision of persons and 
things.” This accusation is grossly 
overcharged, and in the most offen- 
sive manner; and Mr Dibdin repels 
it with becoming spirit, as well as 
with strong argument; though he 
will forgive us when we say, that 
we have ourselves sometimes thought 
—only on one or two occasions— 
that he has exercised a very doubt- 
ful privilege, in describing indivi- 
duals and conversations, where the 
parties at the time could hardly have 
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anticipated they were to be thus 
transferred to his A oo “ M. Lic- 

vet,” continues Mr Dibdin, “ says, 

at I‘ create scenes ; arrange a dra- 
‘ma; trace characters; imagine a dia- 
logue, frequently in French,—and in 
what French,—Gracious God! in as- 
signing to postilions a ridiculous 
language, and to men of the world, 
the language of postilions.’—These 
be sharp words ;* but what does the 
reader imagine may be the probable 
‘ result’? of the English traveller’s 
inadvertencies ? A result (gracious 
heaven!) very little anticipated by 
the author. Let him ponder well 
upon the awful language which en- 
sues. ‘ What,’ says M. Licquet, ‘ will 
quickly be the result, with us, of such 
indiscretions as those of which M. 
Dibdin is guilty ? The necessity of 
SHUTTING OUR PORTS, or, at least, of 

lacing @ GUARD UPON OUR LIPs !’” 

e have not the original before us 
—butthe context—the obvious mean- 
ing of the writer, every thing seems 
to assure us, that M. Licquet must 
have written “ shutting our Doors” 
—and not a closing of the French 
Ports against travellers of all na- 
tions. 

Before we quit this preface, how- 
ever, we beg leave to introduce to 
the notice of our readers a personage 
of the name of Lesné, a bookbinder— 
We beg his pardon!—a Parisian 
bibliopegist !—or what we still call 
abookbinder. He, following the ex- 
ample of M. Crapelet, printer, and 
of M. Licquet, librarian, entered the 
arena of controversy, and published 
a letter to Mr Dibdin, to which was 
prefixed the following metrical in- 
troduction :— 


“ Lesné, Relieur Francais, 4 Mons. T. F. 
Dibdin, Ministre de Religion, &c. 

“ Avec un ris moqueur, je crois vous 
voir d'ici, 

Dédaigneusement dire: 
celui-ci ? 

Qu’ai-je donc de commun avec un Vil 
artiste ? 

Un ouvrier frangais, un Bibliopegiste ? 

Ose-t-on ravaler un Ministre a ce point ? 

Que me veut ce Lesné? Je ne le connais 


point. 


Eh, que veut 
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‘Je crois me souvenir qu’a mon voyage eh 


France, 

Avec ses pauvres vers+ je nouai connai- 
sance, 

Mais c’est si peu de chose un poéte a 
Paris ! 

Savez vous bien, Monsieur, pourquoi je 
vous écris? 

C’est que je crois avoir le droit de vous 
ecrire, 

Fussiez-vous cent fois plus qu’on ne sau- 
rait le dire, 

Je vois dans un Ministre un homme tel 
que moi; ; 
Devant Dieu, je crois méme ¢étre l’égal 

d'un roi !” 

After these heroics, M. Lesné be- 
gins in plain prose to empty the vials 
of his wrath upon our author’s head. 
His first accusation is, that Mr Dib- 
din is sadly deficient in delicacy, 
refinement, and so forth. The con- 
solatory argument, by the help of 
which he accounts for this defect, 
is deliciously French. “ Mats vous 
ETES Ane.alts !”—and therefore, con- 
tinues our bibliopegist, “ released 
from that politeness which so happily 
distinguishes our nation from yours, 
and which the greaiest part of your 
countrymen acquire, only after a long 
residence in France!!’ Is not this 
a very Chesterfield of a bookbinder ? 

Mr Dibdin had thrown out, by 
way of pleasantry, a gratuitous sup- 
position that Mr Charles Lewis “ was 
going over to Paris to establish there 
a modern school of bookbinding.” It 
was no pleasantry to Monsieur Lesné. 
He is indignant at the presumption 
of Mr Lewis—predicts his failure if 
he should persist in “ making his 
descent,”—and, after asking, “ do 
you think, or does Charles Lewis 
think, that there exists no longer a 
national spirit in France ?” exclaims, 


“ Allez, le sang Fran¢ais coule encore 
dans nos veines ; 

Nous pourrons éprouver des malheurs et 
des peines, 

Que nous devons peut-étre 4 vous autres 
Anglais, 

Mais nous voulons rester, nous resterons, 
Francais !” 


The concluding passages in this 
letter, as quoted by Mr Dibdin, are 





* “ Sharp as they may be,” observes Mr Dibdin in a note, “ they are softened, in 
some measure, by the admission of my bitterest annotator, M. Crapelet, that ‘ I speak 
and understand the French language well.’” 

+ This bibliopegiste had written a poem upon his “ Craft” in 1820, which wag 
copiously quoted and commended in the first edition of this Tour, 
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too long for our purpose; but we 
cannottake leave of the superb biblio- 
pegist without copying the last three 
or four lines. ; 

“shall finish this long letter in 
two ways ;—d [ Anglaise, by wishing 
you good day, or good night, accord- 
ing to the hour at which you receive 
it ;—a la Frangaise, by begging you 
to believe me, Sir, your very humble 
servant, 

LEsNE.” 


The ire of this booby was no doubt 
equally provoked by the unqualified 
superiority which Mr Dibdin assigns 
(and he is a high authority upon such 
a subject) to English bookbinding 
over French. Speaking of the elder 
Bozerian, whom he styles the “ father 
of modern bookbinding in France,” 
he says, “ his volumes open well, and 
are beaten—too unmercifully. It is 
the reigning error of French bind- 
ers. They think they can never beat 
a book sufficiently. They exercise 
a tyranny over the leaves as bad as 
that of Eastern despots over their 
slaves. Let them look a little into 
the bindings of those volumes before 
described by me in the lower regions 
of the Royal Library, and hence learn, 
that to hear the leaves crackle as 
they are turned over, produces nearly 
as much comfort to the thorough- 
bred collector, as does the prattling 
of the first infant to the doating pa- 
rent!” Is our bibliographer a com- 
—— judge of the two states of fe- 
icity ? If he be not, he is comparing 
known with imagined delights; and 
if he be, we call upon him, in the 
name of all mothers, in all countries, 
to alter, in future editions, the above 
sentence ; substituting “ a doating 
bibliomaniacal father,” for “ doating 
parent.” 

It is almost a work of supereroga- 
tion to speak of the general merits 
of a work which has been so many 
years before the public, and which 
has found such favour, not only with 
the sents, but the buying portion 
of that public, as to come before us 
now in a second edition, notwith- 
standing the awful price of the first. 
Great and various merits it certainly 
has; for if every line of its biblio- 
graphical details were expunged, 
there would still remain a book of 
travels of no ordinary pretensions. 
The style is simple, concise, perspi- 
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cuous,’and agreeable, adapting itself 
to the various matters described; 
rarely offending by negligence, and 
never by affectation. Mr Dibdin de- 
scribes well, not merely castles, ca 
thedrals, and landscapes, but charac. 
ters and persons ; and the latter ina 
way which shews that he knows how 
to read men, as well as books, with 
the mind of an acute critic. He has 
been charged with too great a mi- 
nuteness of detail ; but this isa quality 
with which we are by no means dis- 
posed to quarrel. It is quite true that 
1e does tell us, most faithfully, the 
precise hour when he leaves one place, 
or arrives at another—the very num- 
ber of a house where a particular in- 
dividual lives—specifies whether you 
should turn to the right or the left in 
seeking a church or theruins of amo- 
nastery—and gossips now and then 
about beds, breakfasts, dinners, pos- 
tilions, and chamber-maids. But we 
like all this in such a work, where itis 
avowedly the object of the author to 
make the reader accompany, not fol- 
low him; and he does do so in the 
pleasantest way imaginable. It is in 
“ fine keeping,” as the phrase is. We 
do not read, as it were,—we chat with 
the writer—listen to him—walk with 
him—ride with him—and eat with 
him. Let us add, such a companion 
is not to be found every day. 

In his descriptions of scenery, and 
more especially of mouldering tur- 
rets, monastic ruins, dilapidated cha- 
teaux, venerable religious edifices, 
&e., Mr Dibdin frequently reminds 
us of Mrs Radcliffe. There is, too, 
throughout these volumes, a tone of 
calm moral feeling, a kindly and be- 
nevolent spirit, pervading it from be- 
ginning to end, which are neither 
assumed for display, nor indulged 
from any morbid sensibility of cha- 
racter. Take, as an example, select- 
ed at random, the following, which is 
the conclusion of the eighth letter in 
the first volume. 





* Farewell now to Rouen! I have told 
you all the tellings which I thought 
worthy of communication. I have endea- 
voured to make you saunter with me in 
the streets, in the cathedral, the abbey, 
and the churches. We have, in imagina- 
tion at least, strolled together along thie 
quays, visited the hall: and public build- 
ings, and gazed with rapture from Mount 
St Catherine, upon the enchanting view 
of the city, the river, and the neighbour- 
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ing hills. We have from thence breathi- 
ed almost the pure air of heaven, and 
surveyed a country equally beautified by 
art, and blessed by nature. Our hearts, 
from that same height, have wished all 
manner of health, wealth, and prosperity, 
to a land thus abounding in corn, and 
wine, and oil, and gladness. We have 
silently, but sincerely, prayed that swords 
may for ever be turned into plough-shares, 
and spears into pruning-hooks ;—that all 
heart-burnings, aptipathies, and animo- 
sities may be eterhally extinguished ; and 
that, from henceforth, there may be no 
national rivalries but such as tend to 
establish, upon a firmer footing, and upon 
a more comprehensive scale, the peace and 
happiness of fellow-creatureg, of whatever 
persuasion they may be;-—of such who 
sedulously cultivate the arts of individual 
and of national improvement, and blend 
the duties of social order with the higher 
calls of morality and religion. Ah, my 
friend! these are neither foolish thoughts 
nor romantic wishes. They arise natu- 
rally in an honest heart, which, seeing that 
all creation is animated and upheld by 
oNE and the sAME POWER, cannot but ar- 
dently hope that aL. may be equally be- 
nefited by a reliance upon its goodness 
and bounty.” 


It is not our purpose to make co- 
ry extracts from these volumes. 
f it were, there are a multitude of 

es we could select, which 
would exhibit Mr Dibdin’s powers 
a a writer, where they derive no 
adventit'cus aid from his enthusiasm 
as a bibliomaniac. But we cannot 
resist transferring to our pages the 
following amusing anecdote from 
the new matter of this second edi- 
tion :— 


“ Those of my readers who have visit- 
ed Paris, will have constantly observed 
on the outsides of houses the following 
letters painted in large capitals : 

MACL 
implying, as the different emblems of our 
fire-offices imply, 

M[aison}] A[ssurée] C{ontre] L|{’in- 

cendie] 
in plain English, that such houses are 
insured against fire. Walking one after- 
noon with M. Barbier (head librarian of 
the King’s private library), I pointed to 
those letters, and said, ‘ You who have 
written upon gnovymes and pseudonymes, 
do you know wha. those letters signify?’ 


’ He replied, ‘ Assuredly, and they can have 


but one meaning.’—‘ What is that ?? He 
then explained them as I have just ex- 
VOL. XXVII. NO. CLXIII. 
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plained them. ‘ But,’ rejoined I, ‘since I 
have been in Paris, I have learnt that 
they also imply another meaning.’—‘ What 
might that be?’ Stopping him, and gently 
touching his arm, and looking round to 
see that we were not overheard, I an- 
swered in a suppressed tone, 

‘ M[es] A[mis].C[hassez] L[ouis].’ 

“ He was_thunderstruck.. He had 
never heard it’ béfore ; and to be told it 
by a stranger! - ‘ Mais,’ says he, smiling, 
and resuming his steps, ‘ voila une chose 
infiniment drole !’ : 

* Let it be remembered, that this he- 
retical construction upon these initial ca- 
pitals was put at a time when the Bona- 
parte fever was yet making some of the 
pulses of the Parisians beat 85 strokes to 
the minute. Now, his Majesty Charles 
X. will smile as readily at this anecdote 
as did the incomparable librarian of his 
regal predecessor.” 

Let our author next tell an amu- 
sing little auto-biographical anecdote, 
relating to his own early life, which 
also forms part of the new matter. 

“ Twenty-eight years have passed away 
since I kept my terms at Lincoln’s Inn, 
with a view of being called to THE BAR; 
and at this moment I have a perfect re- 
collection of the countenances and man- 
ner of Messrs. Bearcroft, Erskine, and 
Mingay, the pitted champions of the court 
of King’s Bench, when I was in the re- 
peated habit. of attending within that 
bustling and ever-agitated arena. Their 
wit—their repartee—the broad humour 
of Mingay, and the lightning-like quick- 
ness of Erskine, with the more caustic 
and authoritative dicta of Bearcroft, de- 
lighted and instructed me by turns. In 
the year 1797, I published in one large 
chart, an analysis of the first volume of 
Blackstone's Commentaries, called, ‘ Tur 
Ricuts or Persons.’ It was dedicated 
to Mr (afterwards Lord) Erskine; and 
published, as will be easily conceived, with 
more zeal than discretion. I got out of 
the scrape by selling the copper-plate for 
fifty shillings, after having given forty 
guineas for the engraving of the analysis. 
Some fifty copies of the work were sold, 
and 250 were struck off. Where the sur- 
plus have lain and rotted, I cannot pre- 
tend to conjecture; but I know it to be. 
&@ VERY RARE production. ”"—Vol. I. p. 217. 
. We have expressed our opinions 
of the varied and eminent merits of 
these volumes, as a book of travels— 
as a tour through some of the most 

interesting districts of France and 
Germany, where picturesque scenery 
and architectural antiquities present- 
x 
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ed themselves in rapid succession to 
the writer’s notice. But what would 
be said of a critic who should write 
a dissertation upon Milton’s works, 
and pass over Paradise Lost? And 
what would Mr Dibdin say of us, if 
we said nothing of his bibliographical 
researches ? What could we say for 
ourselves, indeed, were we capable 
of such a heinous sin of omission ? 
He may believe us when we affirm, 
that we think there are many who 
could write, even as well as he does, 
upon all the miscellaneous subjects 
oF his tour; but few, if any, who 
could stand the comparison with 
him when he begins to discourse 
of “ paper, ink, books, printing- 
offices,” &c. It is then that he is all 
enthusiasm, full of enduring energy, 
ardent, indefatigable, profound, labo- 
rious, and magnificent. It is then that 
he shews that he is not a mere book- 
collector—learned alone in _ title- 
pages and dates—but a book ex- 
plorer ; and we forgive all his little 
ebullitions of rapture (which would 
be black-letter foppery if excited 
only by title-pages and dates) as we 
would pardon the ecstasies of a lover 
at seeing his mistress attin-d in the 
dress he most approved, veaen ’e 
knew his love was founded 1 _ on the 
intrinsic qualities of her mind and 
heart. And what is there, we ask, 
soberly and deiiberately, in this pas- 
sion for rare and splendid literary 
memorials of past ages, for ridicule 
to fleer at? ff it be thought meri- 
torious in kings, princes, and nobles 
to collect and preserve them; if we 
es with just veneration and gra- 
titude of those by whose means noble 
libraries have been founded and en- 
larged; if we are eager to celebrate 
their praises, and acknowledge the 
benefits they have conferred upon 
mankind; if we approach them as 
hallowed treasures, and survey them 
with emotions kindled at the sacred 
shrine of learning; if these be the 
sentiments which such depositories 
inspire, can it be deemed frivolous 
or absurd to describe them? or, in 
describing them, to catch somewhat 
of that enthusiasm which led to their 
acquisition, and influenced their pre- 
servation ? Such enthusiasm at least 
borrows dignity from its subject. It 
is not awakened by any of the igno- 
bler pursuits or ignobler passions of 
men. Books are the living progeny 
of immortal minds, which have had 
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their sojourn upon earth, and have 
assed away, but with which we stil] 
nold communion ; they are the le 
cies of the benefactors of mankind; 
the voice that speaks as from the 
tombs of the wise, the pious, the 
learned, and the ingenuous ; and that 
zeal, call it by what name you will, 
which, in its effect, tends to their bet- 
ter conservation, to a larger estimate 
of their value,and an increased know. 
ledge of their contents, may partake 
of the excess incident to all zeal, but 
can never be justly derided as insig- 
nificant, or condemned as useless. 
We are as ready as any one can 
be to admit what may be called the 
weak points of Bibliomania ; but our 
admission involves none of the vul- 
gar and ignorant ribaldry with which 
we occasionally see it bespattered by 
a class of railers, who claim it as 
their privilege to laugh at every 
thing they do not understand, and 
who are consequently never without 
something to laugh at. In the bib- 
liographical portion of the work be- 
fore us, however, there are few, very 
few, of those weak points. We will 
not say there are none; and we doubt 
exceedingly whether Mr Dibdin 
would consider it a compliment, if 
we did; for we shrewdly suspect, 
were we to produce our proofs, he 
wou... be at once convinced we call- 
ed them ©~ only because we lack 
that initia.on into the more pro- 
found mysteries of Bibliomania, 
which would instantly convert us 
from our heresies. We shall, there- 
fore, pursue the more agreeable task 
both to ourselves and our readers, 
of selecting one or two striking and 
interesting specimens of the manner 
in which our author prosecuted his 
researches amid the splendid collec- 
tions he visited on the Continent. 
Among the illuminated manu- 
scripts in the Royal Library at Pa- 
ris, Mr Dibdin found the following 
rare gem :— 


* Hours or Anne or Britraxyy.— 
The order of this little catalogue of a few 
of the more splendid and curious ILuumt- 
NATED Manuscripts in the Royal Libra- 
ry of France has at length, my worthy 
friend, brought me in contact with the 
magical and matchless volume usually 
designated by the foregoing title. You 
are to know, in the first place, that of att 
the volumes in this most marvellous li- 
brary, the present is deemed the most 
PRECIOUS. Not even the wishes and re- 
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gulations of royalty itself allow of its mi- 
gration beyond the walls of the public 
library. There it is kept, there it is 
opened, and shewn, and extolled beyond 
any limits, fixed to the admiration of the 
beholder. It is a rare and bewitching 
piece of art, I do assure you; and so, 
raising your expectations to their highest 
pitch, I will allow you to anticipate what- 
ever is wonderfulin Francesco VERONESE, 
and gorgeous in Girotmo Der Lizr1. 
Perhaps, however, this is not the most 
happy illustration of the art which it dis- 
ys. 

“ The first view of this magical vo- 
lume is, doubtless, rather disheartening ; 
but the sight of the original silver clasps 
(luckily still preserved) will operate by 
way of a comforter. Upon them you 
observe an ornament, denoting by the 
letter and the ducal crown that the book 
belonged to Anne Duchess of Brittany. 
On the reverse of the second leaf we ob- 
serve the Dead Christ and the Three 
Maries. These figures are about six 
inches in height. They are executed with 
great delicacy, but in a style somewhat 
too feeble for their size. One or two of 
the heads, however, have rather a good 
expression. 

“ Opposite to this illumination is the 
truly invaluable Porrrair or ANNE her- 
self, attended by two females, each crown- 
ed with a glory ; one is displaying a ban- 
ner, the other holding a cross in her hand. 
To the left of these attendants is An old 
woman, hooded, with her head encircled 
by aglory. They are al: saree sweetly 
and delicately touched; but there are 
many evident marks of injury and ill 
usage about the surface of the colour- 
ing. Yet, as being ideal personages, my 
eye hastily glided off them to gaze up- 
on the illustrious lady by, whose orders 
and at whose expense, these figures were 
executed. It is upon the Ducuess that 
I fix my eye, and lavish my commenda- 
tions. Look at her, as you here behold 
her.* Her gown is brown and gold, 
trimmed with dark brown fur. Her hair 
is brown. Her necklace is composed of 
coloured jewels. Her cheek has a fresh 
tint ; and the missal upon which her eyes 
are bent displays highly ernamented art. 
The cloth upon the table is dark crim- 
son. 

“ The Calendar follows, in which, in 
one of the winter months, we observe a 
very puerile imitation of flakes of snow 
falling over the figures and the landscape 
below. The Calendar occupies a space of 
about six inches by four, completely en- 
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closed by acoloured margin. Then begins 
a series of the most beautiful ornaments 
of FLOWERS, FRUITS, INSECTS, &c., for which 
the illuminators of this period were often 
eminently distinguished. These orna- 
ments are almost uniformly introduced 
in the fore-edges, or right side-margins 
of the leaves, although occasionally, but 
rarely, they encircle the text. They are 
from five to six inches in lengthor height, 
having the Latin name of the plant at the 
top, and the French name at the bottom. 
Probably these titles were introduced by 
a later hand. It is really impossible to de- 
scribe many of them in terms of adequate 
praise. The downy plum is almost burst- 
ing with ripeness ; the butterfly’s wings 
seem to be in tremulous motion, while 
they dazzle you by their varied lustre ; 
the hairy insect puts every muscle and 
fibre into action, as he insinuates himself 
within the curling of the crisped leaves ; 
while these leaves are sometimes glitter- 
ing with dew, or coated with the finest 
down. The flowers and the vegetables 
are equally admirable, and equally true to 
nature. To particularize would be end- 
less. Assuredly these efforts of art have 
no rival of their kind. Scripture subjects, 
saints, confessors, &c., succeed in regular 
order, with accompaniments of fruits and 
flowers vre or less exquisitely executed 
-' ae. uole a collection of peculiar, and, 
of its kind, uNRI“ALLED ART. This ex- 
traordi.ary volume measures twelve 
inches by seven and a half.” 


Take now a different and still more 
interesting specimen of Mr Dibdin’s 
powers of description as a bibliogra- 
pher. It is of another illuminated 
manuscript in the same library. 


* A Boox or Tournaments, No. 8351, 
folio.—This volume is in a perfect blaze 
of splendour. Hither let Prosrrro and 
PaLMERIN resort to choose their casques, 
their gauntlets, their cuirasses and lances ; 
yea, let more than one half of the Rox- 
burghers make an annual pilgrimage to 
visit this tome ! which developes in thir- 
teen minutes more chivalrous intelligence 
than is contained even in the mystical 
leay esof the fFapt of Armes and Chp= 
bal rp of our beloved Caxton. - Be my 
pulse calm, and my wits compoesd, as I 
essay the description of this marvellous 
volume. Beneath a large illumination, 
much injured, of Louis XI. sitting upen 
his throne, are the following verses :— 


* Pour exemple aulz nobles et gens d’armet; 
Qui appetent les faitz d'armes hautes, 

Le Sire de Gremthumsé duyt es armes, 
Volut au Roy ce livre presenter. 





* A finely-executed engraving of this portrait 
Tour. 


faces the title-page of the second volume of the 
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“ Next ensue knights on horseback, 
heralds, &c., with a profusion of coat- 
armours—each illumination occupying a 
full page. On the reverse of the ninth 
leaf is a most interesting illumination, in 


which is seen the figure of John Duke of 


Brittany. He is delivering a sword to a 
king-at-arms, to carry to his cousin, ‘the 
Duke of Bourbon, as he learns, from ge- 
neral report, that the Duke is among the 
bravest champions in Christendom, and, 
in consequence, he wishes to break a lance 
with him. 

“ The illumination where the Duke 
thus appears is quite perfect and full of 
interest ; and I make no doubt but the 
countenance of the herald who is kneel- 
ing to receive the sword isa faithful por- 
trait ; it is full of what may be called in- 
dividuality of character.. The next illu- 
mination represents the Duke of Bourbon 
accepting the challenge, by receiving the 
sword. His countenance is slightly in- 
jured. The group of figures behind him 
is very clear. The ensuing illumination 
exhibits the herald offering the Duke de 
Bourbon the choice of eight coats of ar- 
mour, to put on upon the occasion. A 
still greater injury is here observable in 
the countenance of the Duke. The pro- 
cess of conducting the tournay, up to the 
moment of the meeting of the combatants, 
is next detailed ; and several illuminations 
of the respective armours of the knights 
and their attendants next claim our at- 
tention. On the reverse of the thirty- 
second, and on the recto of the thirty- 
. third leaf, the combat of the two Dukes 
is represented. The seats and benches of 
the spectators are then displayed ; next, a 
very large illumination of the procession 
of knights and their attendants to the 
place of contest. Then follows an inte- 
resting one of banners, coat-armours, &c. 
suspended from buildings—and another, 
yet larger, and equally interesting, of the 
entry of the judges. 

* T am yet in the midst of the embla- 
zoned throng. Look at yonder herald, 
with four banners in his hand. It is a 
curious and imposing sight. Next suc- 
ceeds a formal procession, preparing for 
the combat. It is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and many of the countenances are full 
of natural expression. This is followed 


by a still more magnificent cavalcade, with - 


judges in the foreground ; and the ‘ dames 
et demoiselles,’ in fair array, to the right. 
We have next a grand rencontre of the 
knights attendant, carried on beneath a 
balcony of ladies, 


* Whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and decide the prize.’ 


“ These ladies, thus comfortably seated 
in the raised balcony, wear what we 
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should now call the couchoise cap. A 
group of grave judges is in another balco. 
ny, with sundry mottos spread below. In 
the rencontre which takes place, the mace 
seems to be the general instrument of at- 
tack and defence. Splendid as are these 
illuminations, they yield to those which 
follow, especially to that which imme- 
diately succeeds, and which displays the 
preparation for a tournament to be con- 
ducted upon a very large scale. We ob- 
serve throngs of combatants, and of female 
spectators, in bexes above. These are 
rather more delicately touched. Now 
comes the mixed and stubborn fight of 
the combatants. They are desperately 
engaged with each other, while their 
martial spirit is raised to the highest pitch 
by the sharp and reverberating blasts of 
the trumpet. ‘The trumpeters blow their 
instruments with all their might. Every 
thing is in animation, bustle, energy, and 
confusion. A man’s head is cut off, and 
extended by an arm, to which, in the 
position and of the size we behold, it 
would be difficult to attach a body. Blood 
flows copiously on all sides. The reward 
of victory is seen in the next and Jas? 
illuminatien. The ladies bring the white 
mantle to throw over the shoulders of 
the conqueror. In the whole, there are 
only seventy-four leaves. This is un- 
-questionably a volume of equal interest 
and splendour; and when it was fresh 
from the pencil of the illuminator, its 
effect must have been exquisite.” 


One more extract, and we have 
done—the description of a = in 
the King of France’s private library. 


“ * Now that I am in this magical 
region, my good friend, allow me to in- 
spect the famous Prayer-Boox of Char- 
lemagne?’ was my first solicitation to 
Mons. Barbier. ‘ Gently,’ said my guide; 
‘ you are almost asking to partake of for- 
bidden fruit. But I suppose you must 
not be disappointed.” This was only 
sharpening the edge of my curiosity,— 
for ‘ wherefore this mystery, good M. 
Barbier ?—‘ That you may know another 
time. The book is here, and you shall 
immediately inspect it,’ was his reply. 
M. Barbier unlocked the recess in which 
it is religiously preserved, took off the 
crimson velvet in which it is enveloped, 
and springing backward only two feet and 
a half, exclaimed on presenting it, ‘ Le. 
voila—dans toute sa beauté pristine!’ I 
own that I even forgot Charles the Bold, 
and eke his imperial brother, Zotharius, 
as I gazed upon the contents of it. With 
these contents it is now high time that 
you should be made acquainted. 

*¢ EvANGELIsTARIUM or Prayer-Book, 
once belonging to CuartEMagye—folio, 
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The subject-matter of this most precious 
book is thus arranged ;—In the first place, 
there are five large illuminations of the 
entire size of the page, which are much 
discoloured. The first four represent the 
Evangelists, each sitting upon a cushion, 
not unlike a bolster. The fifth is the 
figure of our Saviour. The back-ground 
is purple ; the pillow-like seat upon which 
Christ sits is scarlet, relieved by white 
and gold. The upper garment of the 
figure is dark green; the lower purple, 
bordered in part with gold. The foot- 
stool is gold ; the book, in the left hand, is 
red and gold ; the arabesque ornaments in 
the border are blue, red, and gold. The hair 
of our Saviour is intended to be flaxen. 

“ The text is in double columns, upon 
a purple ground, within an arabesque 
border of red, purple, yellow, and bluish 
green. It is uniformly executed in let- 
ters of gold, of which the surface is occa- 
sionally rather splendid. It consists of a 
series of gospel extracts, for the whole 
year, amounting to about two hundred 
and forty-two. These extracts terminate 
with ‘ Et eyo resuscitabo eum in novissi- 
mo die. Amen.’ 

“ Next comes a Christian Calendar, 
from the dominical year. pccLxxv. to 
pecxcvul. On casting the eye down these 
year's, and resting it on that of pccLxxx1., 
you observe in the columns of the opposite 
leaf, this very important entry or memo- 
randum, in the undoubted writing of the 
time: ‘ In isto Anno ivit Dominus, Rex 
Karotus, ad sem Petrvm et baptistatus est 
filius eius Pirrrrsus a Domino Apostolico ;’ 
from which, I think, it is evident, (as is 
observed in the account of this precious 
volume in the Annales Encyclopediques, 
vol. iii. p. 378,) that this very book was 
commanded to be written chiefly to per- 
petuate a notice of the baptism, by Pope 
Adrian, of the Emperor’s son Pippin. * 
There is no appearance whatever of fa- 
brication in this memorandum. The 
whole is coeval, and doubtless of the time 
when it is professed to have been execu- 
ted. The last two pages are occupied by 
Latin verses, written in a lower-case cur- 
sive hand ; but contemporaneous, and up- 
ona purple ground. From these verses, 
we learn that the last scribe, or copyist, 
of the text of this splendid volume, was 
one GoprescaLE or Gopscnatcus, a Ger- 
man. The verses are reprinted in the 


Decades Philosophiques. 


- veneration ! 
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“ This MS. was given to the Abbey of 
St Servin, at Thoulouse, and it was reli- 
giously preserved there, in a case of mass- 
ive silver, richly embossed, till the year 
1793 ; when the silver was stolen and the 
book carried off, with several precious re- 
lics of antiquity, by order of the President 
of the Administration (Le Sieur S****), 
and thrown into a magazine, in which 
were many other vellum MSS. destined ro 
BE BURNED! OQOne’s blood curdles at the 
narrative. There it lay, expecting its 
melancholy fate, till a Monsieur de Puy- 
manrin, then detained as a prisoner in 
the magazine, happened to throw his eye 
upon the precious volume; and, writing 
a certain letter about it, toa certain quar- 
ter, (which letter is preserved in the fly 
leaves, but of which I was denied the 
transcription, from motives of delicacy, ) 
an order was issued by government for the 
conveyance of the MS. to the metropolis. 
This restoration was effected in May 
1811.+ I think you must admit, that in 
every point of view, tHis MS. ranks 
among the most interesting and curious, 
as well as the most ancient, of those in 
the several libraries of Paris.” 


These, then, are among the trea- 
sures of past ages, which the spirit of 
Bibliomania \eads us to preserve 
and value with an almost idolatrous 
Who is there bold 
enough to deny that they are worth 
preserving, or captious enough to 
quarrel with the veneration they in- 
spire? No one, we will venture to 
affirm, who is susceptible of delight 
from any thing which does not re- 
late tothe selfish enjoyment of theim- 
mediate present; and as these, fortu- 
nately, constitute a large class among 
the most enlightened of every coun- 
try, Mr Dibdin may safely consider 
the whole of them as the competent 
admirers of his bibliographical la- 
bours. We shall only add, in con- 
clusion, that the supplement to the 
first volume of this edition, contains 
an account of a curious old English 

oem on our fifth Henry’s siege of 

ouen, recently discovered in the ex 
haustless treasures of the Bodleian 
Library, which, we regret, our limits 
will not permit us to extract. 





* This conclusion is questioned with acuteness and success by M. Barbier’s nephew. It seems rather, 
that the MS. was finished in 781, to commemorate the victories of Charlemagne over his Lom! 


enemies in 774. 


+ This restoration, in the name of the city of Thoulouse, was made in the above year, on the occa- 
sion of the baptism of Bonaparte’s son, But it was not placed in the King's private library till 1814, 


= BARBIER, jun. 
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HENRY THE LION; AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY. 


By Augustus Klingemann. 


Ir the natural object of Tragedy 
be still—notwithstanding the discre- 
dit into which the axiom has fallen 
since its adoption by the erudite 
Bayes—to “ elevate and surprise,” 
there are few subjects in ancient or 
modern history more calculated to 
accomplish both than the character 
and fortunes of Henry the Lion—a 
prince at the very sound of whose 
name, as at the opening trumpet-call 
of some proud tournament, empe- 
rors, and princes of the empire, cru- 
saders and chivalry, come sweeping 
before our mind’s eye in all the pic- 
turesque array of the middle ages. 
Who shall command our admiration, 
or challenge our sympathy, if not this 
noble ancestor of the house of Bruns- 
wick, the scourge of Mahomet, and 
stay of Christendom, at one time in- 
vested by his sovereign with the 
fairest portion of Germany, and yet 
so much more loftily endowed with 
the inherent greatness of valour and 
ability, as to see that sovereign, the 
renowned Frederick Barbarossa, a 
kneeling suppliant at his feet for 
his aid in arms? At another, des- 
poiled by the treachery of his ene- 
mies, and the ban of the empire, of 
all save his petty hereditary domi- 
nions of Brunswick; and yet, when 
thus “left alone with his glory,” 
greater, if possible, than ever, in mag- 
hanimity and self-conquest. 

Who, also, among the dames of 
that stirring and chequered period, 
can more deeply claim, or strongly 
divide our sympathies, than Clemen- 
tina, the early bride of the noble 
Henry, torn from his side by eccle- 
siastical decrees, yet cherishing, in 
spite of church and canons, devoted 
and inextinguishable affection: or 
our own Matilda, of England, the 
pious daughter of Henry IL, now a 
mourner for the supposed death of 
her lord in Palestine, now exult- 
ing in his unexpected return, yet 
even, spite of piety and pride, feel- 
ing the hourly jealousy of her un- 
happy rival’s memory, so natural to 
the human, and especially to the fe- 
male heart ? 

With these elements, even a sor- 


rier playwright than Klingemann 
might have erected a showy edifice, 
But this poet, one of the nearest 
though still at immeasurable dis- 
tance — whom Germany has produ- 
ced, to the spirit and power of Schil- 
ler, has had higher and juster views 
of dramatic character. His personi- 
fication of Henry is neither a gigantic 
antique Colossus, robbed by time 
and distance of human lineaments 
and individuality of expression, nor 
a hero of modern romance, blendi 
with reckless improbability the rude 
virtues and doughty deeds of the 
13th century with the refinement 
and liberality of our own. Henry 
the Lion, to be admired and appre- 
ciated, had only to be fairly drawn; 
in some things raised far beyond his 
age by the omnipotence of talent, in 
others remaining enchained on a 
level with all around him. Devout, 
even to superstition, as he must 
needs have been, who abandoned his 
extensive dominions to the mercy of 
the spoiler to embark in the Crusade, 
and } mimi a beloved bride from 
ecclesiastical scruples, Henry is 
all the more dramatically interesting 
from this contrast of adventitious 
weaknesses with a character prover- 
bially lofty and unbending, even 
where interest and prudence would 
have dictated compliance. Mistaking 
the appeals of feeling and nature 
against an unnatural divorce for the 
unappeased clamours of conscience; 
capable at times of seeing in the dis- 
uised and devoted wife of his youth, 
1overing around him as a guardian 
angel, a minister of hell to ensnare 
him; yet remaining, amid these con- 
flicting elements, still true to the 
claims of gratitude and justice ; fail- 
ing, through wounded pride, and the 
elation almost inseparable from a 
long course of personal greatness, in 
his duty and fealty to his liege lord 
the Emperor, yet ready, at the sug- 
gestion of his better feelings, and 
the consideration of the miseries of 
others, to humble that pride in the 
dust, the Henry of the poet only dif- 
fers from the Henry of history in 
being more of the man, without for- 
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feiting one jot of his claim to the 
well-earned name of hero. 

Having said thus much of a play 
which seems constructed on the hap- 
py neutral ground between the 
much-disputed provinces of the Clas- 
sicists and Romanticists, we shall 
leave the thread of the action to de- 
velope itself, and our readers to form 
their own judgment of the author’s 
success. 

The play opens in a gothic hall at 
Augsburg, hung round with arms 
and trophies, where appears, seated 
on his throne, the Emperor Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, surrounded by se- 
veral of his chief nobles. Philip, 
Archbishop of Cologne, Margrave 
Bernhard of Ascania, Landgrave 
Lewis of Thuringia, and the Palatine 
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Otto of Wittelsbach, of whom, be it 
remembered, all, save the last, are 
enemies, open or concealed, of the 
absent Lion, reported, though erro- 
neously, to have fallen in the Holy 
Land. - 

The Emperor is in the act of re- 
ceiving grievous news from Italy, 
viz. the successful revolt of the Mi- 
lanese, and his own threatened ex- 
communication by Alexander, the 
most powerful of the two rival Popes. 
The former misfortune the messenger 
mainly attributes to the non-attend- 
ance of the chief nobles of Germany, 
who, contenting themselves with 
sending their contingents, had de- 
clined combating personally in Italy. 
To this the deeply-mortified Empe- 
ror thus assents :— 


Fred. Aye, Knight! there lies the evil! one we lack; 


One in himself a host— 
Knight (hastily.) 


Henry the Lion? 


Fred. Even he—’tis he 1 mean. What would I give 
For the bare possibility he lived! 
Otto (aside.) Aye! now he’s miss’d! and he would fain awake him. 
Fred. Give me but him, and Pll defy the Lombards ! 
( To Philip of Cologne.) Ye brought me tidings of his death—full 


well 


I know ye were not slow to give them credence! 
Philip. In Syria did he fall, by Paynim hands; 
So says a pilgrim from that Holy Land— 


Eckbert of Wolfenbuttel. 
Fred. 

I'd give my all! 
Philip. 


Wer’t but false 


Your Grace hath given so deep 


Already, that there but remains behind 
The imperial pom. to endow the Duke 


Withal, should he survive. 


Bernhard. 


*Tis even so! 


Nought but the imperial crown is unbestow’d ; 
The Lion lords it over Elbe and Rhine, 

Even from the German Ocean to the Hartz, 
Stretching o’er Germany his red right hand, 
Till all her princes shrink to nought before him, 


Till the time-honour’d name of 


mperor 


Itself is grown an empty hollow sound. 
Philip. He hath invaded too the Church’s rights, 
Infringing on her powers—himself investing 


Bishops with ring and crosier. 
All Bavaria 


Lewis. 


Forswears the Emperor’s sway—in Saxony 
No — place the imperial foot retains 


Save Gos 


ar. If yet Henry lives, he'll straight 


Proclaim himself Archduke ; unless, indeed, 
The wily Alexander wave before him 


A loftier crown. 
Fred. 


Count Palatine! thou’rt silent 


Mid this full tide of eloquence. 














Henry the Lion. 


Otto. It comes 
Like a strange language on mine ear, my liege! 
Our good old German hath another sound. 
I honour Henry—heroes such as he 
Are few, and far between; such lordly spirits 
Will have free scope—spite of themselves, they burst 
The narrow vee of fate. 
Bern. The empire needs 
No heroes such as this, whose wayward will 
Would bear down every thing. I do not ask 
What in his sight are princes ? What’s the Emperor ?— 
Did he not summon from his vassalage, 
When against Italy the imperial banner 
Last waved, a prouder army than his lord’s ? 
The Vandals tremble at his name. The Danes 
Have bow’d before his greatness. Such a Duke 
Will scarce remain one, while there’s empires going ! 
Fred. If thus the dead appals, how had ye shrunk 
Before him living ? 
Otto. Oh! awake him not 
From his still grave ; there might be danger in’t. 
Already Saxony abjures all rule, 
All ties are rent—vassals forswear their oath, 
And many a fortress opens to the Emperor. 
*Tis rash, methinks, to carry things thus far 
Ere yet ’tis certain that the dreaded Lion 
Hath slept his last. Had Saxony been given, 
Ev’n as Bavaria, to my faithful keeping, 
By Heaven, no jot of this had come to pass! 
Fred. Ye’re in the Emperor’s presence—Palatine ! 
Otto. Yes! and I therefore truly speak, as fitting, 
Before a monarch. Henry, ere he went 
To Palestine, gave me in trust Bavaria; 
And, by my faith, no fort shall open there 
Till of his death we're sure ! 
Fred. Bold words, Count Otto! 
Otto. I’ve lived among bold deeds, my liege ; and words 
Weigh lightly in that scale—’Tis yours to deal 
In these, my Lord Archbishop! (to Philip.) 
Fred. (to himself:) As here opinions clash—so in my breast 
Conflicting feelings rise alternately, 
For and against this Henry. Ties of blood 
Closely unite us—gratitude hath bound 
Me closer still—yet sober judgment tells me 
It’s dangerous—warns me that the Lion’s star 
Must pale the Emperor’s—unless—’Tis well, 
His death hath cut the knot! 
(Aloud.) Enough! my lords; 
Our purpose holds for Italy—all ye 
Who own the Emperor’s sway, prepare to follow. 
(Exit, attended by most of the Princes. 
Bern. (detaining Philip.) A private word, Lord Bishop. 
Phil. ’Tis no place 
For secrets—— 
Bern. Pardon me, suspicion lurks 
Less amid light than darkness. Know ye nothing ? 
Phil. What mean ye, Margrave Bernhard ? 


Bern. All is lost! 
Duke Henry is in Germany ! 
Phil. Duke Henry? 


Then woe betide us—we must to the ground. 
Bern. ’Tis ey’n too true. 
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Phil. How hath he ’scaped all perils ? 
I hoped that Death, that mighty leveller, 
Had been our ally. 
Bern. Nay, though ev’n he lived, 
Had he not now return’d—now, ere our work 
Was fully ripe! The chief of Saxony 
Still owns his might—Oh! had more holds surrender’d, 
And been to us made o’er, by Heav’n, no Lion 
Had rent them from our grasp !—Fair Saxony ! 
Phil. Well may it touch thine heart! Methinks thy father, 
Albert the Bear, bore rule there, ere his fortunes 
Gave way to Henry’s ? 
Bern. Oh! remind me not 
Of what now brooks no remedy. The Emperor, 
Again bewitch’d, again will grasp the hand 
That gives him victory, and o’er the Lombards 
Triumphant raise him. I see the mighty . 
Grow mightier still—the pillars of the empire 
Crumbling before him, till he stands alone 
And turns his sword, unquestion’d—to a sceptre ! 
Phil. Wer’t not for Lombardy, the Emperor’s ear 
Were lightly gain’d—he quails before the Duke, 
And fear and hate are ever near allied. 
Bern. I count not upon Fred’rick, mingled streams 
Flow in his veins—Now, by the mother’s side, 
A Guelf in thoughts and feelings—now his father 
Prevails—and he is all a Hohenstaufen ! 


The worthy pair, after mutually renewing former engagements to co-ope- 
rate in the Duke’s destruction, resolve to achieve it by means of suborning 
the already perjured Eckbert of Wolfenbuttel, to accuse his lord of secret 

ractices with Milan and Pope Alexander, to dethrone and supplant the 
mperor. 





We are next introduced to Matilda of England—the pious and dutiful 
wife, and now supposed widow, of the Lion, in his castle of Dankwerder- 
oda, at eal attended by a waiting-woman, leading her little step- 
daughter Gertrude. 


Gert. Mother! these sable weeds become you not. 

Mat. They wear my life’s dark livery, Gertrude! Come, 
Look on me, child. 

Gert. Thou look’st not lovingly. 

Mat. Aye, but I do!—I see in thee his features— 
His lofty brow, dark eye, and raven hair, 

Thou giv’st me back, and these have won my love. 
Would thou hadst been a boy ! 

Gert. Then had I borne 
A sword beside my father—and his loss 
Thou ne’er hadst wept, dear mother ! 

Mat. Men alone 
Were Henry’s worthy heirs—he should have left 
Another youthful Lion in his son! 

No German lives that could his plans fulfil, 
And with him dies his greatness ! 


Adela. Wake not, lady, 
Anew, subsiding griefs. 
Mat. Thouw’rt right, my Adela! 


Tis fitting Henry’s widow should sustain 

What others sink beneath. And then my pangs 
How light, to his first bride’s! that Clementina, 
From his still living side by church decrees 
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For ever sunder’d! Strange it is to say, 
While Henry lived, ’twas pain to think on her ; 
His death hath made us sisters in affliction, 
Who needs must weep in sympathy.—Thou knew’st her ; 
Thou didst attend her when a dweller here. 
Spoke rumour truly, when such wondrous strength 
It lent her love ? 

Adela. I knew her well—nor e’er 
Can I forget the time when holy men 
Rent bonds asunder which they deem’d too nigh 
By ties of blood before !—Like a pale ghost 
Wander’d Duke Henry through these stately halls, 
While love and piety, each strong alike, 
Waged doubtful war within.—But Clementina ! 
Her sufferings I but guess’d—they lay too deep 
In the heart’s darksome caves, to see the light. 


peror. The complaints of the honest- 


Matilda, moved by this artless pic- 
hearted deputy are again cut short 


ture of her rival’s sorrows, exclaims 


that it has explained to her many 
occasional bursts of uncontrollable 
emotion in her usually kind and firm- 
minded husband. These softer re- 
miniscences are interrupted by the 
entrance of Henry’ of Saseens, 
(governor of that district under the 
Lion,) indignant at the marks of 
treachery which on all sides accom- 
pany the belief of his master’s death, 
especially on the part of his once 
trusty retainer, Eckbert of Wolfen- 
buttel, who has been detected sedu- 
cing garrisons to desert to the Em- 


by a messenger announcing that a 
ilgrim, escorted by a strange knight 
in sable armour, claims admittance 
to the Duchess. The Palmer is, of 
course, her husband, and the scene 
in which she recognises him, though 
ably managed, has been too often in- 
troduced to be repeated here. 

One expression alone may be quo- 
ted, as finely discriminative of the 
blended elements of devotion and 
conjugal affection in Matilda’s cha- 
racter, 


Mother of God! if in this hour of bliss 
I breathe no vow—’tis because nought occurs ° 
Costly enough to mark my thankfulness! 





The news of their lord’s arrival having transpired, the burghers of Bruns- 
wick, with their wives and children, flock in to congratulate a beloved sove- 
reign. While they engross and surround the Duke, Baldwin, the dark 
knight before mentioned, steps forward, his visor not only closed, but secu- 
red by a chain, denoting a vow of secrecy. His eye rests suddenly on the 
child Gertrude, whom he stoops te embrace, remaining long in that position 
unobserved. The child at length escapes from his arms, exclaiming, 


Gert. Man! Im afraid of thee! 

Mat. (To Henry.) Who’s yon unknown one, 
Mingling so strangely with his sable armour 
Amid our joys ? 

Duke. Baldwin. 

Mat. The name I know not, 
And yet I shudder as I gaze—— 

Duke (hastily.) Matilda! 
Him only may’st thou thank that I am with thee. 
But for his arm, thy Henry, long ere now, 
Had bid Heaven’s light adieu. 

(To Baldwin.) Look on thy work; 

See, here I stand, unharm’d, amid mine own. 
Wert thou the Emp’ror—we could be but quits. 
I owe thee life! Be then unknown no longer! 
E’er since, when struggling mid the Danube waves 
By Paynim swords surrounded, thou didst rise 
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An unexpected saviour at my side, 
I’ve burn’d to thank thee—but been still repell’d 
By yonder envious visor, darkly shrouding 
The features of my friend, denying me 
Free converse with his eye. But here at length, 
On mine own hearth, long hoarded gratitude 
Becomes a painful burden—Oh, remove it, 
Let me behold thy face, and gladly thank thee. 
[Baldwin steps back with gestures of denial. 
Duke. Hard art thou as the steel that doth enfold thee ! 
Go thou to him, Matilda! Knightly duty ‘ 
To woman yields obedience.—See! my wife 
Implores thee with her eye—stand not among us 
Like a cold monument of joys departed ! 
[Baldwin gazes a moment at Matilda, and then rushes hastily 
to the back of the stage—all shew surprise. 
Mat. What means this ? speak !—Who is the dark one there ? 


Duke. A guardian angel, 


e appear’d to me 


In Palestine—unmark’d by all around me 
As though earth bare him, at my side he stood 
In utmost peril. By a vow ’twould seem 
His visor’s closed, so doth yon chain denote. 
Hen. of Lun. I’ve still misgivings of these sons of mystery ! 
Man’s brow was made to look Heaven in the face, 
Not to be hid. But chief from yonder East 
Where reigns Mahoun, and where through holiest spots 
The adversary prowling roams—I dread 
Such shrouded ones—and deem them nothing good. 
Duke. Nay, nay, if features were the test of eeds, 


We'd have no smilin 


foes.—Suffice’t, I know 


Well—(save his face)—yon stranger. Nearer thoughts 
Press on me now—my children’s faith—and when 
With them I’ve joy’d, a reckoning with my foes! 





We must pass over, for the sake 
of brevity, a large portion of the se- 
cond act, consisting of a character- 
istic scene between various plebeian 
actors, engaged in preparations for 
the approaching ceremony of laying 
the foundation of a church to be 
erected by Henry, in gratitude for 
his safe return. The parties, viz. 
the master-mason, the armourer, and 
an old burgher, named Wolf, first 
dispute about the origin of the statue 
of a lion, which ornaments the square. 
This the armourer, in the true spirit 
of the times, believes to commemo- 
rate the good offices of a lion to his 
lord, while engaged with a dragon in 
the Holy Land, while the more saga- 
cious mason sees in it an allegory, 
(not of the Nile,) and only the fa- 
vourite badge or device of his lion- 
hearted master. The two worthy 
craftsmen mutually laud him as a 
patron of their respective arts; a 
munificent architect in time of peace, 
anda no less excellent customer to the 
Waffenschmidt in his frequent wars. 


This encouragement, it must be 
confessed, the forger of armour but 
indifferently repays by forging, or at 
least repeating, aslander. He more 
than hints that the good Duke owes 
his extraordinary success to a com- 
pact with the devil, in the shape of 
the Black Knight, which the mason 
again judges to be wholly inconsist- 
ent with his known piety, and actual 
endowment of a splendid church. 

While these knotty points are dis- 
cussing, Tedel of Walmsden (surna- 
named the Fearless), a faithful and 
upright follower of the Duke, crosses 
the stage in earnest conference with 
a knight of Milan, who has been sent 
—in high estimation of Henry’s power 
and talents, but gross ignorance of 
his staunch and lofty character—with 
unlimited powers to purchase his 
neutrality in the approaching cam- 
paign. Tedel anticipates an indig- 
nant refusal, but marshals the envoy 
to his destination. 

The mason, in the meantime, pre- 
pares the foundation-stone, and while 
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e ed on it, exults in the future 
glerves of his edifice, sees alrea- 
dy, in his mind’s eye, the stately 
dome and proud belfry towering to 
the skies, and hears, in fancy, the 
bell’s solemn peal, and choristers’ 
melodious chaunt, proclaiming his 
finished work. The Duke now ap- 
proaches, attended by a magnificent 
procession, consisting of the Duchess, 
the Abbot Henry of Brunswick and 
his clergy, Henry of Lunenburg, 
Walmsden, and others; and while 
a crowd of spectators cluster on the 
edestal of the Lion’s statue, places 
imself next the master-mason with 
the stone. 

Theceremony proceeds; and some 
marks of deep emotion which escape 
the Duke and his consort, on his al- 
lusions to the edifice, which he prays 
may not only afford his mortal re- 
mains their last shelter, but speak 
peace even now to his burdened and 
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agitated soul,—confirm the sage con- 
jectures of the spectators, as to the 
nefarious compact above-mentioned, 

In the subsequent scene, however, 
between the Duke and his confessor, 
the Abbot Henry of Brunswick, these 
emotions are more naturally account- 
ed for, by lingering attachment to 
his early bride, and that inextinguish- 
able sense of wrong and cruelty in 
the separation, which not all the 
sanctions of the church, or the sacri- 
fices of devotion, have been able to 
assuage. The Abbot, like a true 
priest, though a well-meaning one, 
cuts the knot he cannot loosen, and 
promises that absolution shall remove 
the burden from his conscientious 
prince. 

A less spiritual conference suc- 
ceeds, in which the Milanese Envoy, 
Etico, is thus indignantly dismissed 
by the upright, though impetuous 
Duke :— 


Etico. My Lord, I must depart. 


Duke. 


Then God go with thee. 


Etico. Hast thou nought further to reply to Milan ? 
Duke. Nought further.—Yet I am not wont to hide 


My heart’s free dictates. 


Long [’ve disapproved 


The Emperor’s harshness towards your hapless city ; 

Long, also, have I given to Alexander 

My voice, as Pope,—he’s pious, and deserved it. 
Etico. Why, then, deny my mission’s weightier aim, 

Which would deprive the Emperor of thine aid 


Against poor Italy ? 
SDuke. 


Perchance I'd granted, 


Had ye not basely sought to buy it from me.— 
I ne’er loved foreign wars,—nor hath the Emperor 
Been such a faithful steward in mine absence, 


That I should care to leave 


ain my lands 


The spoiler’s prey ;—but gold shall never buy 


Neutrality from Henry! 
Etico. 


’Twas never meant so. 


Methinks, Lord Duke, thy judgment, like thy sword, 
Makes headlong work. Pause ere ye send me from ye! 


In answer to the wily Italian’s insinuations, that by means of Pope Alex- 
ander and the Milanese, Henry may supplant the Emperor, and procure 


the Crown for himself, the Lion thus inc 


ignantly bursts forth :— 


Duke. What! have I heard aright? Do I not dream ? 
The Emperor has mine oath; and ye would bid me 
Trample it under foot, branding mine honour 
With infamy, until the Lion’s name 
Be razed in horror from his country’s story ? 

By the great God, were I convinced each Lombard 
Thought thus of me, ’'d march with all my power, 
And leave no stone of Milan on another! 

Etico. If thus it be—if thus my mission fails— 
German simplicity must bear the blame. 

Duke. Simplicity !—the German thanks thee, Knight! 
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As long as there’s one faith—one God—one heart, 
And in that heart one staunch integrity, 
Be our simplicity its guard !—Go, shake 


From off thy feet our country’s dust—begone! 
y g 


(Exit Etico. 


Duke (alone.) It chafes my blood! Is Germany so sunk, 


That strangers taunt us thus ¢ 


How goes it, Henry? 
(Enter Henry of LUNENBURG. ) 
Henry. Saxony’s rid of all imperialists. 


Each fort displays thy banner. 


Oversight 


The past is styled, and a decree gone forth 
For swift evacuation of thy lands. 

Duke. Aha! the Lion then hath come among them 
More swiftly than they look’d for. 


Henry. 


Barbarossa 


In person hath alighted at thy gates. 
He waits thy coming in the hall, no doubt 


To make up all. 


Duke (ironically.) The Emperor to the Duke! 


Unwonted grace !— 


Ah! Eckbert! art thou there ? 


[Sees Eckbert standing aloof, and conscious. 
I’ve miss’d thee long. Since we were brother-pilgrims 


I’ve never seen thy face. 


Yet had I much 


To say to thee !—Was it not thou that spread 
Through Germany the rumour of my death ? 
Eckbert, [ve trusted thee, ev’n with my life. 
Why wert thou then my death’s glad harbinger ? 


[Eckbert falls on his knees. 


Which of us, Eckbert, then most truly died ? ; 
[Duke casts on him a contemptuous glance, and exit. 


Eckbert. He’s gone! 


O never more I'll see his face. 


Would that the earth could hide me from myself! 
Henry of L. Rise, Eckbert, man thyself! 
Eckbert (slowly rising.) No, never more! 


Cursed be their gold, the purchase of my soul! 


The next scene is one which might 
well tax to the uttermost the poet’s 
energy of language, and discrimina- 
tion of character,—being the cele- 
brated one in which the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, yielding to a 
momentary impulse—somewhat pu- 
sillanimous, it must be confessed, as 
well as selfish—kneels to implore the 
aid of his inflexible cousin in his 
Italian campaign. Whether Henry 
was as justifiable in refusing as the 


(Exit. 


Poet has made him, we leave Guelf 
and Ghibelline historians to settle be- 
tween them; few situations, however, 
can be imagined more intensely dra- 
matic than the head of the Germanic 
empire _—_ before the omnipo- 
tence of valour and talent in the per- 
son of his own vassal. Mutual rela- 
tionship, and former obligations, en- 
hance the interest, and these are thus 
alluded to in a soliloquy by the Em- 
peror, in his kinsman’s ancestral hall. 


Fred. ’Tis the first time I’ve met him, since his blood 
Redden’d for me the Tiber !—In these halls 
Whose trophies echo me, methinks old times 


Rise fresh before my soul! 


Here do I stand 


Circled with foes, my ablest generals baffled, 


Defeat and death impending. 


Glancing spears 


Rise like a forest round, and bar escape !— 

While of mine own, there’s none dares Death confront, 
To keep him from me.—I’ve a kinsman here 

(Could I but trust him) needs but shew himself 

To force through ruin’s self a glorious path, 

And right and left, annihilate my foes !— 

Can he forsake his Emperor, who bled 
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To save him ?—Calumny! I'll not believe it. 
’Twas he firm fixed the crown upon mine head— 
Is’t likely he conspires to steal it thence ?— 
[ Walks up and down the hall. 

But have I recompensed him? Hath the Emperor 
Dealt with him royally ? Ah, no!—I even rejoiced 
To learn his death !—Unhappy fate of kings, 
Which severs hearts, and leaves no princely ties 
Leisure to ripen—Thou’st been busy here, 
Waking suspicion—whispering to the Emperor, 
“ Henry’s too great to stand beside thy throne !” 

Enter the Du«e. 

Fred. God greet thee, cousin, on thy native shores. 

Duke. Thou’rt welcome, too, in Brunswick—from my heart 
This unexpected visit do I hail— 

Would that the Emperor were alike sincere! 

Fred. The Emperor !—Lay aside that pompous title— 
We are alone. 

Duke. Shall I then call thee Frederick ? 

Tis well!—so may I enter my complaint 
Against the Emperor to my coz.—By Heaven, 
The Emperor hgth ill-used me, cousin Frederick ! 

Fred. ’Tis a harsh word ! 

Duke. Tis not my fault if in ye 
Two rival natures strive—(’tis of the Emperor 
I speak )—his Hohenstaufen blood— 

My race’s ancient foe—prevail’d, and bade him, 
When I was absent, practise on my vassals, 
Make traitors of my garrisons, and plant 
Austria’s banner on my walls—aye, more, 

Bade him by secret machinations— 

Emperor (angrily interrupting him.) Duke! 

Duke (coldly unmoved.) By secret machinations gain the ear 
Of my late uncle Guelf, and purchase from him 
My rightful heritage, which to redeem 
I ne’er had power—and why ?—My stores were drain’d 
By foreign wars, embark’d in to advance 
That very Emperor’s cause !—Oh! I have much 
To urge against him to my cousin Frederick ! 

Fred. Duke Henry is unjust— 

Duke. Unjust ?—T1l ask 
My cousin Fritz—to him I dare appeal ; 

He’s on the mother’s side a Guelf, by Judith 

My father’s sister—Dearly do I prize 

The blood that makes us one—I’m sure ’twill give it 
Against the Emperor. 

Fred. Ye traduce me, Henry! 

Duke. Not thee !—I know that Frederick would have grieved 
Had | in truth died in the Holy Land— 

The Emperor triumph’d—to his ear my death 
Was music—and how readily he gave 
The tidings credence—Saxony can tell! 

Fred. 'There’s reason in thine anger. I confess 
Myself not blameless. I was wrong to lend 
Mine ear thus lightly to an unvouch’d tale. 

But let this frank acknowledgment disarm thee— 
Give me thine hand, and be the past forgotten ! 

Duke. Not thy right hand—a Guelf must have the left— 
’Tis straightest from the heart, and bids him think 
Upon thy mother ! 

Fred. Twas the imperial right 
Gave thee Bavaria! 
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Duke (holding up his right fond) In the Tiber’s flood 


That debt was cancell’d. Cousin 


ritz, methinks 


Our two right hands are quits !—’Tis no reproach— 
By Heaven, I mean thee well, and will believe 
It was my foes that taught thy heart to think 
Evil against. me, and thine hand to do it! 
I bear no grudge—I promise to forget it. 
Fred. (embracing him.) We’re reconciled!—my confidence shall be 
Our new-born friendship’s pledge. Thou know’st, Lord Duke, 
Proud Milan hath resisted still our sway, 


And even defied our arms. 


Strengthen our hands in Italy. 


We needs must therefore 


To thee 


The Empire looks—The Lion’s sword of old 
Is known, its wounds are yet but lightly scarr’d. 
Duke (after a pause.) \t gives me pain that in this my home 


I see thou’st need of me. 
Alone had led thee hither! 


The dialogue is continued with re- 
newed asperity, Henry, not unnatu- 
rally, declining to leave his German 
possessions so soon again to the open 
violence of his enemies, and ques- 
tionable protection of his cousin ; and 
tendering in lieu of personal service 
his contingent in arms and gold; 
while, on the other hand, the Empe- 
ror feels, and bitterly expresses, how 
inadequate are such succours to sup- 
ply his imminent need of so renown- 
ed a warrior. 

Henry persists in ascribing the idea 


Would that good will 


of his expatriation to the arts of his 
secret foes; and when Frederick, in 
all the agony of real supplication, sets 
forth the necessity of the case, and 
the honour of the empire which hangs 
on the Lion’s consent, the latter 
turns upon him with the picture of 
his own perilous position, the unset- 
tled state of his possessions, and the 
precarious faith of his vassals ; for all 
which untoward circumstances he 
has, he observes, the Emperor him- 
self to thank. 


Fred. Is not the Emperor surety for thy lands ? 
Duke. ?'m wont to be mine own,—but now I think on’t, 
Pll gladly trust thee, if thou’lt in return 


Give me a pledge. 


I will go forth of Germany, 


And set my lands once more upon a cast,— 
If ye’ll deliver me the key ye hold 


Of Saxony ? 
Fred. What mean ye? 
Duke. 


Goslar! Frederick. 


While ’tis another’s, Saxony his open 
And fierce sedition’s flame may spread from thence 


To desolate the land. 


I know that Goslar 


Lies near thy heart. °Tis thine imperial stronghold, 
Thy lances gleam there, in the very kernel 
Of my fair lands ;—but confidenee will have 
Its fair equivalent. Yield me but Goslar, 
Myself and all my power are then thine own! 
Fred. By Heaven, ask somewhat greater,—since the less 
Thou canst not have,—thou know’st not— 


Duke. 


Cousin Emperor ! 


Ye dare not trust the Duke ;—then how should he, 


Without an hostage, yield him ? 


Fred. 

Aught else save— 
Duke ( firmly.) Goslar ! 
Fred 


Henry! crave 


red. No! it cannot be! 
Impossible! What! shall I give up all 
Because too much I’ve yielded? 


Vho’ll defend 


The Emperor, should Lombardy succeed 
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In making thee my foe? Pope Alexander 


Already tampers with thee. 
Duke ( proudly.) 


I'll defend thee ! 


Henry the Guelf !—Dissembling Hohenstaufen! 
Deeming me faithless thus, thou breakest faith 
With thine own self, and with thy mother’s blood, 


Flowing in both our veins. 


Oh! Germany! 


Renown’d in foreign lands for stainless truth, 
Thine Emperor himself hath slander’d thee ! 


Fred. Whither doth rage transport thee? Hi 
By Heaven, I mean thee fairly ! 


To reason’s voice. 


Henry, listen 


But Goslar,—Goslar I can never give thee— 
At least not now—remind me on’t hereafter. 


Fred. Ye will not yield, proud Duke ? 


[Duke shakes his head. 
I do implore thee, 


By our land’s honour—by our ties of blood, 


To go to Italy. Let her not be 


The Grave of Germany’s renown; to thee— 
To thee alone, is the bright pledge confided— 
*Tis thine to peril, or redeem it! 


Duke (coldly.) 


Goslar ! 
Fred. Ask not the impossible. 


By God in Heaven, 


I would bestow it were it in my power ; 

Be not thus iron and unbending ; slay not 

Our country on the altar of thy pride ! 

Thine Emperor prays thee—’tis one Guelf implores 
Another,—turn not from me, Henry ! 


Germany’s at thy feet. 


[He kneels. 


Duke (hastily raising him.) Emperor, Emperor ! 
The Duke hath but one course ! 


[He rushes out. 


Fred. (glancing hurriedly around.) Ha! who o’erheard us? 
’Twas but these lofty domes and trophied walls 
Shuddering in indignation at such outrage! 


Was I infatuated, thus to lay 


The crown before yon overbearing Duke ? 

Or was’t a dark presentiment that placed 

It there, ere from my head the Lion rends it ? 
By the great God of Heaven, this scorn of his 


Shall have its fearful vengeance ! 


1 forswear 


My mother, and the kindred blood of Guelf. 
Within me all the Hohenstaufen rises ! 


Woe to the scornful Duke ! 


I made him great, 


And I will humble hin—nor know repose 
Till, like myself, ’'ve seen him kiss the dust! 


[Rushes out. 


The power of this scene, as true to history as to nature, must, we think, 


be acknowledged by every one. 





The next act transports us, with an 
almost Shakspearian license as to 
time and distance, to an antechamber 
in the imperial fortress of Goslar, 
within which the Diet is assembling, 
before whose tribunal Henry the Lion 
has been twice before summoned in 
vain. The old enemies of the Duke 
are engaged in busily speculating on 


his approaching outlawry—as his 
well-known pride affords little chance 
of his appearing to plead in person— 
while the wrath of the Emperor, ex- 
asperated almost to frenzy by his re- 
cent humiliation before Pope Alex- 
ander, is ready to fall with unmitiga- 
ted severity on the head of his re- 
fractory vassal. During these mali- 
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cious anticipations, a first and second 
trumpet blast are heard, the effect of 
which, as connected with the awful 
fiat of the assembled empire, must, 


nocence of the base accusations which 
are about to be brought forward 
against him by the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and the unwilling but new 





in representation, be very effective. inextricable victim of his seductions 
A third solemn summons is alike diss —Eckbert of Wolfenbuttel. The 
regarded by the absent Henry, strong wretch thus writhes under the sense 
in his own tried prowess, and his in- of utter unworthiness. 


Enter Pui.ie of CoLocne—unwillingly followed by Ecxsert. 
Ph. Why dost thau tremble thus? Must force be used 

To drag thee yonder? — 
Eck. Wouldst have me go -. 

Of mine own will to perjury? I tell thee, 

Were it but possible the Duke once more 

Should give me his esteem, by God in Heaven, 

Before the Diet and the Emperor, 

Id give ye cause to blush! But that is past. 

Villains must e’en remain so. I’ve been one— 

Lost self-respect, and now I’m fit for any thing! 
Ph. No more of this—you’ve but to shew the papers 

Ye wot of, between Lombardy and Henry 

Duly exchanged, which bind him to his cause. 

Ev’n Heaven must hold the deed a righteous one, 

Since from the Church the Duke is excommunicate. 
Eck. Not all your sacraments or absolutions, 

Not all the excommunications hurl’d 

By such as you, upon Duke Henry’s head, 

Can make it aught save shameless perjury, 

Fit for a wretch like me! But I have lost 

All good men’s countenance since your damn’d gold 

Dazzled mine eyes! It shall be said at least, 

I was no puny villain! Reverend lord, 

Pll marshal ye the way. [Exit hastily. 
Otto of Wittelsbach soon after rushes in, constrained by indignation to 

quit the Diet—shame for his country combining with regard for Henry, to 

make him disclaim such manifest injustice. He is met by the brave Tedel 

of Walmsden, fresh from Brunswick, where he says his master is tranquilly 

abiding the result, trusting his cause to his well-earned and spotless fame. 


Otto. His fame! ’tis melting fast before their blows, 
Within there—Cunning foxes have prevailed 
Against the lordly Lion! Priests and princes 
Pluck at his mane—while ’tis the Emperor’s task 
To break those teeth whose sharpness he hath proved! 


Eckbert the traitor here rushes pale and staggering from the hal]. Tedel 
is in the act of calling him to account for his appearance there, when the 
lords enter and announce the ban of the empire upon Henry, and the for- 
feiture and partition of his lands—of which Bavaria has, in his absence, 
been assigned to Otto. On being told that this iniquitous sentence is con- 
sequent on the testimony of Eckbert, Tedel, regardless of all opposition, 
draws his sword upon him. The Princes exclaim— 


Here, in the Emperor’s hall ! 
Ted. Before the altar 
I'd deem it pious to avenge such outrage ! 


Eck. Outrage! Ye hear him, lords! Methinks ye call’d it 
A hallow’d deed! 
Ph. And so it ise 
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Ted. (to those whé would disarm him.) Keep back! 
Eck. Let him come on! O that his knightly sword 
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Could make again an honourable man ! 
Bern. Ha! tumult in the Emperor’s halls! 


Lew. 
Is the Duke’s follower— 
Phil. 


Straightway to heaven! 
Bern. 


Yon knight 


Separate them ! 
Eck. (to Tedel.) Yl run upon thy sword 


[Falls wounded. 
[Dies, 


Seize him! 


Ted. What, ho! I am a Brunswicker, 


And laugh to scorn your halberds. 


Lew. 


Must be the murderer’s judge. 
My name is Tedel, 


Ted. 


*Tis the Diet 


Men add, the fearless—To my rightful judge 
I will surrender; but while life remains, 
No hireling soldier shall lay hands on me! 
Otto. Knight, Pll go with thee—I disclaim all part 
In what hath here been done—nor would for worlds 


Thy Duke so meanly thought of Wittelsbach ! 


[Exeunt hastily. 


Phil. (alone.) Aye, a bold deed! and since his witness stands, 
> Twas not amiss yon babbler should be silenced. 


We have next the pious Matilda 
in earnest conference with the good 
Abbot Henry, on the painful mystery 
of the Black Knight, since whose ill- 
omened re-appearance in a recent 
battle between her husband and Bi- 
shop Uldarich of Halberstadt, (which 
ended in the excommunication of the 
former by the Prelate,) all has gone 
wrong with the Lion, while his usu- 


ally calm and fearless mind has been 
inexplicably agitated and depressed. 
The Abbot is disposed to see the 
matter in the same preternatural 
light—and half succeeds, by his sub- 
sequent interrogatories, in persua- 
ding his noble penitent to do the 
same—yet he for a while thus indig- 
nantly repels the dark suggestions of 
superstition. 


Abb. But then, who is this knight ? 


Duke. 


Oh, gratitude 


Enquires not names—'tis satisfied with deeds! 
I know him not, I ne’er look’d on his brow, 
He ne’er appear’d but in my utmost need. 

All have their secrets—by some pious vow 


Doubtless he’s bound to mystery. 


I honour 


His faithfulness—what boots it to know more ? 
Abb, And say it were an evil spirit, leagued 

With thine own heart to ruin thee ? Thy wife 

Broods in deep anguish on such thoughts as these. 
Duke. Oh, ’tis not possible! [ve seen him pray, 

He shrunk not from the holy sepulchre, 

Nor shunn’d the church’s rites—and yet I marvel 

What secret fascination draws me towards him ! 

Oft have I ask’d myself, and still it seem’d 

A something supernatural ! Nay, ev’n 

When deeper probed, my heart hath whisper’d me 

I loved him more than all the world beside— 


Aye, even— 
Abb. (hastily.) Than God ? 
Duke. 


Him silent I adore ! 


No! ’twas Matilda’s name was on my lips, 
Which falter’d to pronounce another dearer, 
Abb. Probe thy heart farther, Duke. 


Duke. 


Oh what a tumult 


Thou’st raised within |~-Leaye mesyet take mine oath, 
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Speak peace. I’m innocent. 


Omens of a different nature begin 
to thicken around the Lion’s devoted 
head. His faithful old deputy, Henry 
of Lunenburg, indulges in boding 
anticipations of the sentence of the 
Diet, which the Duke, as yet a no- 
vice in misfortune, and strong in 
conscious rectitude, laughs to scorn. 


Otto! his colour changes— 
Otto. 


Otto. 


And thou ? 
Ted. 
~ He spoke the truth. 
Otto. 
Are on thy head. 
Ted. 


To rob him of his crown! 
Duke (confused.) 


Ted. (gently.) 
Otto. 


Ted. 


That I may understand—— 
Otto. 


Duke (slowly recovering.) 


And from the heart. 
For his. 
To stab me from behind 


With this same Emperor ! 
Duke. 
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[Exit Abbot. 


Yet wherefore then 
Should thoughts of him thus stir me? 


They are sadly verified by the en- 
trance of Otto and the brave Tedel, 
the former of whom vainly endea-« 
vours to prepare the sceptical Henry 
for the tidings of his own outlawry 
and Germany’s disgrace. The Lion at 
first treats it as a jest on his too fear- 
ful retainer. 


Duke (to Henry of L.) See, old man, 
The Palatine is sporting with thy fears— 


Manhood’s cheek 
The deed hath blanch’d,—no wonder age grows pale ! 
Duke. Enough! he’s so attach’d— 


Hast thou yet doubts? 


By Heaven! by Otto’s honour! by thine own! 

By Germany’s shame! I spoke but truth, my lord ! 
Duke. By thine own honour, saidst thou ? Wittelsbach 

The Palatine’s, that never trifled with it ?>—Tedel ? 


Henry, thou know’st my word of old, 
The ban and outer ban 


Because thou art a traitor ; 
To Empire and to Emperor—leagued with Milan 


His crown !—to rob him ? 
( Collaring Tedel.) O lying knave ! 


Henry, ’tis I! 
On Eckbert’s testimony 


The sentence rests—and on thy very letters— 
Duke. Letters! my very letters! 


Aye, to Milan! 


Duke (bewildered.) Who, 1 to Milan ?—Conscience must be dead ! 
Crime upon crime they heap upon mine head, 
Of which my heart knows nothing !—Give me time 


All lawful forms 

The Diet hath observed—examined proofs— 
Heard witnesses—and thou’rt an outlaw’d man— 
Thy lands partition’d, and thyself proscribed ! 


| Duke sinks powerless into a chair. 


Henry of L. (kneeling by him.) Oh! my dear lord! 
Otto (grasping Tedel’s hand.) Would it had been in fight ! 
Henry (shrieking.) O, heavenly powers—he weeps! 


It ill becomes me; 


Ye’ll say it is unmanly !—yet I loved him, 
I made my breast a shield 
Was’t then his - thus basely 


Tedel (grasping his sword.) O, for a meeting 
Ye have seen my weakness : 


Forget the tax I’ve paid humanity, 
Ingratitude ne’er press’d on me till now. 








The wailings of Matilda, who sees in this utter ruin only the completion 
of her evil auguries, close this scene of touching yet dignified sorrow. 


The fourth act discovers Duke Henry asleep in a forest in Thuringia— 
his soldiers bivouacking around him. The Black Knight Baldwin, in com- 
plete armour as usual, stands at his side gazing on the slumbering Lion. It 
will be seen how naturally the dialogue tends to confirm the Duke’s sus- 
picions. 
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Tedel. Be a man, Henry !—see, there’s men around thee. 
Duke. 1 will—Yet tell me—I scarce understood 
Who was’t that lied ? 
Otto. Eckbert of Wolfenbuttel. 
Tedel’s good sword hath paid thy reckoning there. 
Duke. ’Twas a base office for it, Tedel. 
Ted. Blood so base 
At least ne’er stain’d it. 
Duke. And the Emperor’s brow 
Who saw it—as he spake the word ? 
Otto. I quitted 
The Diet, lest into our country’s grave 
I had gone down with it. Thy lands are forfeited ; 
Bernhard hath Saxony. Bavaria’s sceptre 
To me is tendered. 
Duke. Thee ? 
Otto. Aye—but to lay it, 
With my good sword, before its rightful lord. 
Duke. No! from the heart I honour thee, Count Otto. 
*Twas ne’er dominion’s idle thirst that made 
Henry a conqueror—I only sought 
To give good rulers to a happy people. 
Freely do I once more intrust to thee 
My loved Bavarians, I can be no mure 
Their stay and shield—be thou their worthy lord, 
Ere wasting wolves dispute the sceptre with thee ! 
Otto. Nay, Duke. 
Duke. No more !—I do think well of thee, 
But cannot talk on’t—’twere a flatterer’s office 
To — thee to thy face. My Saxon subjects 
Shall mine own sword protect—Bernhard’s a caitiff 
Unfit to be a father to that land 
I’ve made so prosperous.—Speak no more of Frederick, 
He’s dead—and I’ve wept o’er him !—The Emperor 
Must hear from Henry only through his sword. 











Duke (waking suddenly, and seeing Baldwin.) Ha! is it thou?= 
how cam’st thou here ?—art born 
Of Night, that thus thou risest at my side ? 
Bald. When peril menaces, I must be nigh thee. 
Duke. How didst thou reach me? I am circled round 
By guards, whose lances in the thicket make 
A second forest ? 
Bald. Staunch fidelity 
That led me to thee, taught me secret paths. 
[Duke steps back annoyed. 
Bald. Thou art an outlaw, Henry !—Germany 
Hath dealt untruly with thee. Dost thou hate 
Her therefore ? 
Duke. Is she not my country ? 
Do I not owe to her my faith ? 
Bald. There, too, 
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She hath been hard upon thee. Thou’rt an outcast 

Even from the bosom of thy mother church, 

Her ban hath seal’d the Empire’s. [Duke seems shocked. 

Holy temples 

Are closed against thee—not an altar’s steps 

Thy prayers may desecrate. 

Duke (resignedly.) The earth is God’s: 

Each verdant bank an altar, where the Cross 

I may erect, and still beneath its shade 

Prayer must find grace. [A pause. 
Bald. My very footsteps spurn 

This perjured land, where men play false with Heaven! 

Methinks in yonder burning Araby, 

Where heathens dwell, I'd find a better home! 

Still mid its rare and verdant spots, that lie, 

Like blessed isles, the desert waves among, 

My wishes linger—like a fatherland. 

Duke. Thy fatherland ?—where reigns th’ apostate faith ? 
Bald. The true, alas! hath been to me a foe! 

Duke (shuddering.) Almighty God! 

Bald. What ails thee, Henry ? 
Duke. Oh! 

It is then true !—and I’ve no weapon here 

To shield me from thy power.—Yes! praised be God! 

[Feels for his sword. 
Bald. What have I done to thee ? Wouldst kill me, Henry ? 
Duke (holding up the cross at the hilt of the sword.) Look here, 
and tremble ! ’tis that Cross’s image 
Which brought salvation !—oft as dying men 
Have on it gazed in hope, gaze thou in fear! 
Bald. Thouw’rt sure distraught! 
Duke. Go, seek again the womb 

Of Night that bare thee !—to my fated steps 

Thou’st riveted the curse—since first I saw thee, 

Peace hath forsworn my breast. Get thee from hence— 

My curse on thee, and thine unhallow’d arts ! 

Bald. Thy curse ?—And hath nought whisper’d what I am ? 
Duke. I have seen through thee! Hope no more to hide 
Thy purpose—By the Triune God, 
On whom I trust, I curse thy works and ways! 
Bald. Thou cursest me ?—then kill me! 
Duke. Hence! avaunt! 
We've nought in common— 
Bald. (in an altered voice.) Nothing then in life 

Shall drag me hence! O be a man, and kill me! 

Duke. Alas! whence came those altered tones ?—that voice 

Stirs like a dream my soul. 

Bald. Slay me! 
Duke. O take away then 

Yon voice—that silenced, I’m a man, and dare 

Ev’n hell defy, were its abyss before me. 

But yonder accents have unmann’d me quite! : 
Bald. (tenderly.) And canst thou, a curse me still? 
Duke. 1 know not—though thou’rt sure an evil thing, 

Once was yon voice an angel’s !—if to her 

Ye lure me thus, there must be paths to heav’n, 

Through hell itself! 

Bald. God! do I understand thee ? 
Who waked such dark misgivings in thy soul ? 
Duke. Unclose thy visor. 
Bald. (after a pause.) No! there’s none on earth 
May gaze upon my brow. 
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Bald. Nay, 1 must follow thee—a mightier power 
Hath link’d our fates in adamantine chain." 
In vain the church may fulminate—thy soul 
I'll ne’er resign—'tis mine! I'll hold it fast, 


Ev’n through eternity ! 
Duke. 


Good angels! be my shield! 


Bald. They shall not tear me from thee. 


Duke. 


Dost believe them ? 


Bald. Aye, that I do! and in that blessed Mary, 
The Queen of heav’n, and holiest fount of love ! 
Duke. Believ’st thou God ?—Day dawns in yonder east, 


| Baldwin kneels, 


Heaven’s blessed light dispels the murky clouds. 
By yon bright orb, the creature of his hand, 
Dost thou believe in Him that rules the world? _ 
Bald. (laying his hand on the hilt.) 1 own him in the dust! 
[A pause, during which the daylight suddenly illumines the 


theatre. 


Duke ( firmly.) Then do I trust thee! 











At this critical moment, Henry of 
Lunenburg enters with tidings of 
the extreme peril of the Duke’s he- 
reditary dominions of Brunswick, 
and a message from Matilda, closely 
besieged there, imploring succours 
from her husband. While the Duke 
is sorely divided between fears for 
his wife and children, and the im- 
possibility of leaving Saxony, at that 
moment surrounded on all sides by 
hosts of invaders, Baldwin, after a 
visible struggle, steps forward, and 
requests to be sent to Brunswick, 
pledging his knightly word for the 


safety of Matilda and her offspring. 

The Duke hesitates amoment—then, 

in spite of his old servant’s evident 

horror and dismay, gives Baldwin 

the desired commission, in these 

terms— 

Twice hast thou saved my life—with more 
than life 

I'll trust thee; choose thy band well— 
save my wife— 

God speed thee ! 

~ Repeated trumpet-calls are now 

heard in the distance, and Tedel of 

Walmsden bursts in, announcing the 

approach of the confederates. 





Tedel. Henry! they come !—like a fast-swelling sea, 
The hostile squadrons spread across the plain ! 
Duke (gazing keenly on the scene without.) Come on! come on!— 
see yonder glittering helms 
And corslets flashing in the morning ray ! 
See what an iron rampart closing shields 
Have made! Hark how the hollow earth resounds 
Beneath the moving wood of spears that heaves 
Slowly towards us!—Swords are clashing too; 
And in the morning wind from many a casque 
Streams the dark pennon !—Oh! how free and light 
Is my heart now! Life seems again a boon 
Since it hangs on a die.—Hail, trumpet blast 
And battle cry! On! for the rightful cause ! 


[ Grasps his shield and sword. 


(A military song, with martial music, is heard.) 
Duke (as inspired.) That strain was from our own!—all wakes to 


life, 


On foaming steeds impatient riders bound! 
The sun, like a bright banner, marshals us ! 
[He kneels, holding up his sword with clasped hands, 
( Rising.) God be with us! our fortress and our shield |— 
Now, friends, let’s on—Victory here or yonder ! 
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Into the lists let fearless warriors pour, 
Henry, at least, will ne’er forsake nor fail them! 


[Ezeunt with drawn swords. 





After a short martial symphony, 
the back of the stage opens, and dis- 
covers a wild scene of conflict, the 
prominent features of which are the 
taking prisoner of Lewis of Thuringia 
by the brave Tedel, and the flight of 
the cowardly new Duke of Saxony, 
Bernhard of Ascania, before its right- 
ful lord, in whose power the caitiff 
leaves hisdishonouredsword; which, 
however, Henry contemptuously re- 
turns by the hands of the discomfited 
Landgrave, whom he declines re- 
taining captive. 

The triumph of the Lion in these 
successes, and the entire re-occupa- 
tion of Saxony by his troops, is cruel- 
ly damped by the sight of the burn- 
ing villages of his beloved subjects 
in every quarter; while his already 
wounded feelings are further awa- 
kened to the full horrors of war by an 
interview with Kurd, an old attach- 
ed peasant, who, in the true spirit of 
a clansman of that feudal age to- 
wards his chief, seems actually to 
feel as if criminal in not being able 
loyally to exult in a victory of his 
lord’s, which has laid in ashes his 
own flourishing dwelling, and cost 
him the lives of his only sons—the 
latter, too, not having afforded him 


the consolation of falling in their 
master’s quarrel, but perishing in 
consequence of their simple-minded 
resistance to the measures of de- 
vastation carried on in his name. 

Henry, moved by the old man’s 
suppressed grief, and the sight of a 
migrating band of houseless women 
and children, afflictingly appeals to 
Heaven for his innocence of such 
desolating intentions; yet, since these 
are the inevitable consequences of 
civil war, he implores from the Power 
which had raised him so high above 
contemporary princes, the strength 
to humble himself by sueing for 
peace. 

The brave Tedel, albeit unused 
to the relenting mood, admires a re- 
solution which he could not have 
imitated ; while old Henry of Lu- 
nenburg attests with unwonted tears, 
his sense of a self-conquest which 
he hesitates not to place above all 
the Lion’s former victories. 

We are next transported to the 
Emperor’s camp, where he is bitter- 
ly reproaching his imbecile com- 
manders, Bernhard and Lewis, with 
the disastrous result of so decisive a 
campaign. 


Fred. Speak on’t no more !—But this one victory, 
And Saxony was ours,—now is that hopeless. 
O, wherefore did ye lose this battle for me? 


Bern. ’Twas evil destiny ! 


Besides, ’tis known 


The Duke hath made a compact with the devil. 





The troops believe it to a man. 

Philip of Cologne. ’Tis ev’n 
As Bernhard says. I vouch for it, my liege. 

Fred. (ironically.) That’s high authority, most reverend sir. 
Ye needs must know the devil,—’tis your office. 
Devil or none, to me it matters little, 
If thus the Lion lays our forces prostrate. 
( To Lewis.) For you, Count Lewis, I am bound to blush 
Especially, seeing my doughty general 
He would have none of for a prisoner. 

Lewis. The fate of war is ever changing thus. 

Phil. Damp not our courage, good my liege. I hold 
Brunswick in closest siege. The burghers’ ardour 
Will quickly cool. Ere long, both town and castle,— 
Aye, Henry’s wife and children, will be ours; 
And, by the Lord, their ransom shall be princely ! 


The unworthy counsellors who practise on the Emperor’s conflicting 
surround the throne, continue to passions of shame, and fear and in- 
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dignation, at his recent humiliation 
in Italy,—all of which he ascribes to 
Henry’s contumacy—to extort from 
him an oath confirmatory of the Diet’s 
sentence, by which, in case of its re- 
vocation, they may be secured against 
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the reviving power of the Lion. The 
Emperor, while his pride scorns to 
minister directly to the base views 
of others, adopts the suggestion as a 
safeguard against his own relentings, 
He exclaims, 


Fred. What! swear upon your hands! 
The Emperor’s cause hath nought with yours to do. 
But, by mine own imperial hand, I swear, 
Frederick, the Hohenstaufen, ne’er shall lay 
His head in slumber down, ere Lion Henry 
Be sunk as deep as once he proudly tower’d. 
By Germany’s imperial throne, I swear, 
And bid ye of his vow remind the Emperor. 
Phil. Enough. 
A Knight (entering.) Duke Henry comes! 
Bern. (alarmed.) And with his army ? 
Fred. Henry! 


Lewis. All’s lost! This sudden re-appearance 
Will ruin all! 
Fred. Perchance a false alarm. 


Knight. It is the Duke. I’ve seen him. 


Bern. With his army ? 
Knight. He is alone. 
Bern. Alone ? 


Lewis (reviving.) Didst say alone ? 

Phil. If he’s alone, we are a match for him! 

Lewis. And then, our troops are under arms. 

Fred. (ironically.) Oh, aye! 
I did not think of them. We’re safe, Count Lewis. 
Methinks our troops can face a single man. 

Duke enters, calm and dignified. 
Fred. Thou Henry !—in the camp ? 


Duke. Well may ye wonder, 
Considering what’s past. 
Fred. ’Tis daring in ye, 


Without safe conduct, to confront your Emperor. 
Duke. ?'m better used within these states to grant, 

Than ask safe conducts,—least of all of thee! — 
Fred. The ban hangs o’er thine head. Thou art an outlaw. 
Duke (coldly.) 1 bear a sword. 


Fred. Where hast thou left thine host? 
Duke. Pve one no longer. 

Fred. How ? 

Duke. Doth this surprise ye! 


Ye had been more astonish’d, had I stood 
Before ye at an army’s head,—one, too, 
With recent laurels flush’d. I am alone,— 
I have no troops,—but I’m the Lion still! 
Fred. And what, if waving all thy bold demands, 
The Emperor seized on this propitious moment 
To yield a traitor to his country’s justice ? 
[Duke looks enquiringly around. 
Fred. What dost thou seek ? 


Duke. I seek a monk, whose pen 
May note what now ye speak,—’twill fill a blank 
In the proud Hohenstaufen’s history ! 

Fred. Speak ! 
What brings thee to me ? 

Duke. Peace I would conclude. 


Fred. Art humbled, then ? 
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Duke. What doth that mean, Lord Emperor ? 
Bern. (ironically.) The vassals of the Duke are falling off. 

It means, that he’d preserve his Ducal crown 

Henceforth by foreign swords. 


Duke (hastily.) Ah! that reminds me. 
Got ye back yours? I gave it to yon Landgrave, 
In charge for ye. [Bern. turns away ashamed. 


Fred. (gloomily.) Come to the point at once. 
Duke. | pity these the unhappy lands our feuds 
Have wasted, cousin Frederick. Not to them, 
But us, the cause belongs. Yet theirs the suffering. 
Therefore, methought, ’twere better to decide 
Our quarrel, man to man. 
Fred. Ye do at least 
Surprise me. Speak,—but no digressions. 
Duke. First, as regarding my complaint at Spire, 
Preferr’d against these lords, [ do retract it. 
Pll settle that myself.—I do confess 
My non-attendance on the imperial banner 
In Saxony, hath render’d me a debtor 
To whatsoe’er amount my liege imposes.— 
As for the accusations raised against me 
By a base knave, my cousin Frederick’s self 
I know acquits me, now his anger’s past. 
Phil. Mine was that accusation. 
Duke. Hallerfeldt, 
Methinks, hath paid it richly. Eh! my Lord? 
Thou’st not forgotten Hallerfeldt ? 


Fred. I marvel 
Whither this leads. 
Duke. To reconcilement, Frederick 


I break the ice. I offer thee mine hand; 
And in acknowledgement of errors past,— 
If such there be,—I render up Bavaria, 
As to brave Otto I’ve already promised. 
Leave me in peace, and Ill content myself 
With Saxony, and mine own heritage 
Fred. (pointing to Bernhard.) Saxony’s Duke stands here. 


Duke. What! He ?—I thought 
I'd taught him better. 

Fred. Nay, his right’s confirmed— 
Thy vassals have revolted. 

Duke. I can conquer 


Without their aid—yet spite of broken oaths, 
Let them but hear my battle-trumpet’s blast, 
All Saxony will to my banner flock ;— 
And why ?—I govern’d justly that fair land.’ 
Fred. ’Tis at least strange an outlaw’d man should dare 
Impose conditions—yet unwonted grace 


‘Tl show thee, and will call another Diet— 


A fourth—to judge thy cause. 

Duke. No! ’tis with thee, 

And not with any Diet, I’ve to do! 

Diets and Emperors are burdened yet 

With Quidlinburg’s deep debt of infamy ; 

There died my father—poisoned by an Emperor! 
t Fred. (interrupting.) oe, Henry ? 

Duke. Aye, the race of Guelf hath much 
To thank the Emperors for !—My cousin Frederick ! 
Once did I think thou’dst make all up—because 
Thy mother was a Guelf—and from the heart 
I gave thee then my hand. 
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Fred. (after a pause.) 1 know thee, Duke. 
Duke. Aye—e’er since Italy ?—twas there my faith 
Was manifested—would ye knew it still ! 
There for thy life I freely gave my blood. 
Had ye forgotten when your faithful Henry 
Ye outlawed? 
Fred. (seeming to resolve.) Well! 
[Philip and Bernhard both step forward and seize his hands—= 
he stands irresolute. 


Duke. Have these men earn’d the right 
To speak, even with thy life ? 
Philip (in a whisper. Thine oath, my Liege. 


Fred. (irritated by the recollection.) Who called the Emperor 
into court !—Ha! thou 
Thyself, Duke Henry! Wouldst thou have thy sentence 
From me alone? ’*Tis well—I’m ready—Since thy fiefs, 
Kneeling, thou from the Emperor didst receive, 
Kneeling once more be’t thine to lay them down 
Before his throne—Banish thyself the empire, 
And humbly wait for what imperial grace 
May further in thy case decide upon. 
Duke. 1s this our Emperor’s speech ?—How am I fall’n 
When in my presence Frederick can speak thus! 
Fred. ’Tis fix’d—the traitor’s hope must rest alone 
Upon imperial favour. 
Duke (grasping his sword.) Ha! the traitor! 
Who spake that word ? 
Several Voices. Help! help! the Emperor’s threaten’d! 
Fred. What hast thou dared, misguided one ? 
Duke. To thee 
The name belongs—and yet, by Heav’n, thy heart 
Knew not thy lip’s transgression !—Give me justice, 
I do adjure thee by th’ Almighty power 
That lent thee thy great office—Wipe the stain 
From the imperial crown. 
Fred. (beside himself.) 1 will!—lay hands on him. 
He is your prisoner. 
Duke (after hastily drawing, he lays it down and kneels.) Me ?— 
have I no sword then? 
Well, well !—'tis fate’s decree! Once in the dust 
Thus didst thou lie before me—now we are quits, 
I’ve eased thee of that load—and now I dare 
More boldly crave for justice ; for by Heav’n, 
Tis not Duke Henry at this moment kneels 
Before the Emperor—Frederick himself 
Is his own suppliant—In thy name I kneel, 
Imploring justice, that thy crown may ’scape 
Dishonour. 
Fred. (moved.) Rise! 
A Knight rushes in. Brunswick is our own! 
Philip. Ha! victory then is ours! 
Bern. Seize on the Duke! 
Lewis. Guards, seize him ! 
’ Duke. Brunswick! God! my wife and children! 
Philip. Will no one stop him ? 
Duke. He’s a corse that tries! 
[Rushes out. 


The fifth act finds the pious Ma- which she now scarce expects from 
tilda prostrate in her oratory,implo- man. The good Abbot in vain en- 
ring from Heaven that succour, in deavoursto inspire hope. The wait- 
her besieged and perilous condition, ing woman, Adela,(in a scene, which, 
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though shorter and far inferior, may 
remember the reader of a similar one 
in Ivanhoe,) announces from a win- 
dow the unexpected arrival of the 
Black Knight, and his almost super- 
human efforts to achieve the rescue 
of Matilda, who scarcely knows whe- 
ther to prefer deliverance by such 
questionable aid, to the utmost ri- 
gour of her enemies. 

The poor Black Knight (alas! with- 
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out much sympathy from those whom 
he dies to save ) falls mortally wound- 
ed in the very moment of a victory 
whose completion is assured by the 
sudden appearance of the Lion 
himself in the mélée. While Henry 
is yet detained below, the Knight 
Baldwin is slowly borne in on a bier 
formed of shields, and placed on the 
front of the stage, while the Duchess 
and Abbot step back in horror. 


Duchess. Good angels be my guard! 
Abbot (taking the crucifix from the altar.) Before this sacred sym- 


bol be it thine 
To tremble. 


Baldwin (taking it, and clasping it to his bosom.) Let me grasp 


salvation’s pledge ! 


Enter Henry, hastily. 
Duke. My wife! my child!—(to Baldwin)—O, God of Heav’n! 


and thou ? 
Is there no hope? 
Baldwin. 
Duke. 


None! 


Through thy corslet seams 


The blood fast oozes—Can it not be staunch’d ? 

Baldwin. ’Tis from the heart !—There’s help in God alone !—~ 
I’ve kept my promise, Henry !—there’s thy wife— 
Receive her from mine hand unharm’d. 


Duchess. 
Was that ? 
Duke. 
Piercing its folds. 

Baldwin. 


What voice 


It stirs my inmost soul, 


O! rid me of this helm!— 


Sinless may my last glance upon thee rest, 
The very last that seeks the loved on earth, 


My next must meet my judge ! 


[A Knight unclasps the helmet, and long fair hair falls over a 


JSemale countenance. 
Duke. 


O, Clementina! 


Adela. Heav’ns! my dear mistress, Clementina ! 


Gertrude. 


Mother! 


Duchess. Have I heard right? 


Clem. 


Yes, I’m that Clementina, 


Henry’s beloved—by the Church’s curse 

Torn from his heart—it never could make mine 
Forget him!—Turn not thus away, Matilda, 
*Tis but the dying Clementina comes 


To bid thy lord adieu! 
Duke. 


Is’t thee? and spite 


Of frowning priests, is thy heart faithful still ? 
Clem. Y’ve struggled long, but in my breast the flame 
Still conquer’d—still my erring passion glow’d 


Purer and brighter. 


In this solemn hour, 


When judgment’s nigh, when Heav’n’s decree impends 

Over mine head, my love is firm as ever! 
Duke (to Abbot.) O give that erring soul deliverance, Henry ! 
Abbot. Take courage, Clementina, and abjure 

The ties that, disallow’d by holy canons, 


Once made thee Henry’s. 
Clem. 


God be gracious to me! 


In vain I'd conjure my rebellious heart, 


> Twill love him still. 
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Abbot. Such love is sacrilege. 
The Church condemns it. 

Clem. To a mightier footstool, 
With my last breath, ’twill follow me. 

Abbot. Be firm !— 
The Church’s curse hangs o’er ye. 

Clem. May I find 


More mercy from my Judge. I cannot quench it, 
But with my life’s last spark ! 
Duke. Oh, heavenly powers, 
Shall we never meet above! 
Clem. (raising herself suddenly.) We shall! we shall! 
Whate’er men’s canons say—for God is love ! 
He’ll ne’er disown the spark himself hath kindled 
In plighted hearts. I chose thee, Henry, chose thee 
For time, and for eternity! I follow’d thee 
In peril, for thy life was my soul’s home, 
Auk Heaven itself seem’d powerless to annul 
What Heaven first sanction’d. 
Mat. She blasphemes her God ! 
Clem. I honour him, Matilda! Death is nigh, 
And Truth waits on him still! Methinks Heaven opens, 
And on this darksome earth a smiling ray 
Beams from eternity! Is not the heart 
The noblest temple ? there’s a fane within 
Where God is honour’d, when mid love he dwells ;— 
An earthly altar may mine homage spurn— 
A nobler, purer flame is kindling here ! 
[Clasps the crucifix to her breast. 
Duke. (alarmed.) Thou’rt pale, my Clementina ! 
Clem. (to Matilda.) One request 
Ere I depart, good sister! To her mother 
Lead my poor Gertrude. Let not piety 
So steel thine heart, as to deny my hand, 
That hand which must my Henry lead through life, 
To clasp in dying pressure ! 
Duke. Oh, go to her! 
She was so true, Matilda! 
Duchess (conducting the weeping Gertrude.) Here, my sister! 
Gertrude. O, mother! 
Clem. 1 do thank thee from my heart,— 
I know what this hath cost thy pious soul! 
Let me press to my dying heart thy hand, 
And bid it guide my Henry soft through life. 
He doth deserve it ;—he’s the first of Germans, 
And most ill-starr’d! I shed for thee my blood,— 
Oh, count not thine too dear for him to flow! 
The time’s at hand when he will stand alone, 
Of all forsaken! when a loving heart 
Alone can be his stay. Give me my child, 
Matilda !—Henry, fare thee well! Oh, God! 
Be merciful ! [ Dies. 
Abbot. Amen! she is no more. 
Duke. — ghostly man! Shall I rejoin her yonder ? 
Abbot. Heaven’s rich in grace! and she who pass’d e’en now, 
Barring her sinful love for thee, resembled 
An angel upon earth. 
Duke. Let solemn masses, 
And all the Church’s holiest rites, be twined 
Ev’n like a roseate chain to bear her soul 
To realms of bliss! 
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(To Matilda.) 


For thy deep wounded breast. 


Duchess. 


Matilda! I do feel 
Alas! like her 


I ne’er can love thee—in a holier love 


I’ve still been nurtured. 


Duke. Say not so, my wife! 
I know thy faithful heart, and in it read 


Foretaste of Heaven. 
Duchess. 


At last ’tis now relieved 


From one deep source of anguish—thou wert clear 
From the unhallow’d bond our fears imputed. 
Duke (hastily.) Bring her before the altar—let its incense 


Embalm her mortal part. 


[Takes Matilda’s hand. 


Thou wilt pray for her, 
For she was faithful, and for thee she died! 
Duchess. O my dear husband ! 


Duke. 
Thus to remember her —— 
A Knight (entering.) 


*T will be sisterly, 


The Emperor waits 


Before the castle for safe conduct from ye. 
Duke. The Emperor ?—how my memory fails—till now 


I'd quite forgotten him ! 


night. It sure betokens 
Much good, when thus Imperial Majesty 


Waits on a vassal ! 


Duke. What it may betoken 


Is worthless to me now. 
Knight. 


And the safe conduct ? 


Duke. Of course, ’tis granted—but methinks the form 
Might have been spared.—[Ezit Knight.) —What would the Emperor 


now ? 


I once for him, and for the German Empire, 
Felt true devotion—but the time is past, 
It ne’er can come again ;—betwixt our hearts 


There yawns a dread abyss. 
We meet on earth no more ! 


Our specimens having already 
swelled to a great length, we must 
leave to the imagination of the read- 
er the scene (perhaps a superfluous 
one) in which the Emperor, touched 
by regret for the humiliation of the 
once mighty Lion, and remorse for 
his own share in it, sues in his turn 
for the lost friendship of his cousin, 
and tenders a revision of his sen- 
tence, which Henry calmly but in- 
exorably declines, though, softened 
by recent events, and by his re- 
collection of their common ances- 
try, he abjures resentment, and par- 
dons where he cannot esteem. 

A more pleasing termination is 
given to the piece, by the entrance 
of a deputation of the Burghers of 
Brunswick, who, swearing eternal 
and unalienable fidelity to the native 
Prince, whom misfortune has only 
endeared to them, implore of him 
henceforward to dwell among them, 


One hour, and then 


(Exit. 


and consecrate his future life to the 
well-being of his children. Henry 
replies by a responsive vow of pa- 
ternal government and solicitude, for 
the prosperity of Brunswick, in his 
own name and that of his latest pos- 
terity—and, amid shouts of loyalty 
and tears of mutual affection, the 
curtain falls. 

This play has derived an addition- 
al and melancholy interest in the 
eyes of Germany, (and we should 
think of Britain also,) from the cir- 
cumstance of the cruel contrast be- 
tween a prologue with which it is 
ushered in, spoken in the character 
of Henry the Lion, and full of pro- 
phetic allusions to the happier fate 
and brighter fortunes of his remote 
successors, and the reverses of his 
brave descendant in our own days, 
who was in the act of taking refuge 
in Hamburgh from his vindictive 
enemy, at the very moment when 
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this popular piece was representing 
in the theatre there. The determin- 
ed valour and unconquerable spirit 
of this Prince, and his equally gallant 
but unfortunate son, serve to prove, 
that with the Lion’s blood they in- 
herited his lofty character. 

Leaving tlris fine play to claim for 
itself the popularity we think it 
entitled to challenge, it may perhaps 
be allowable to appeal, on the score of 
its austere simplicity, and almost ex- 
clusive reliance for success on de- 
lineation of character—( qualities still 
more conspicuous in the Martin Lu- 
ther of the same author)—against 


Henry the Lion. 
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a recent award of criticism, which 
has ranked Klingemann as a promi- 
nent offender in what it styles the pa- 
per-lantern and iron-door school of 
Tragedy, indebted to the machinist 
alone for effect and situations. While 
we admit that the specimens adduced 
from some of his other plays in sup- 
port of this assertion, lend it counte- 
nance, let us hope that the sober ma- 
jesty of Henry the Lion, now for the 
first time presented to the world in 
English, may redeem from so sweep- 
ing a condemnation the fame of one 
of the most esteemed Dramatists of 
Germany. 





THE BASS ROCK, 


BY DELTA. 


I, 


*Twas Summer, and a more enlivening sui 
Never drank up the gelid morning dews, 
Or lighted, with its glow, the July flowers, 
Than that on which our boat left Canta Bay, 
And through the freshening tide, with eager prow, 
Bore onward to thy base, horrific Bass! 


il. 


>Mid clouds of sea-fowl, whose unceasing screams 
Uncouth, fill’d all the empty heavens with sound, 
Forward we row’d: at times the solan’s wing,— 
As if to shew its majesty of strength,— : 
Brush’d near us with a roughly winnowing noise ; 
And now aloft, a lessening speck, was seen, 
Over the cloudlets, ’mid engulfing blue. 
Around us and around the plovers wheel’d, 
Wedgelike, at intervals their inner plumes 
Glancing like silver in the sunny ray ; 
The parrot dived beside us; and the snipe, 
With shrilly scream, wing’d past us in alarm,— 
Until thy sole and narrow landing-place 
We reach’d ; and, grappling with the naked crags, 
Wound to a smoother ledge our sheer ascent. — 


Ill. 


Never was transit so electrical ! 
An hour ago,—and by thy traceried walls 
We drove, Newbyth, beneath the o’erhanging boughs 
Of forests old, wherein the stock-dove plain’d,) ~ 
And lay our path ’mid bright and bloomy fields, 
Where woke the lyric lark her fitful song, 
And linnets, from each brake, responsively 
Piped to each other, till the scented groves 
Of Tyningham seem’d melody’s abode— 
Every thing breathed of life; the hillside farms 
Bask’d in the sunshine, with their yellow cones 
Of gather’d grain; the ploughboy, with his team, 


Stalk’d past us whistling; and from cottage roofs, 
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Bluely ascended to the soft blue sky 

The spiral smoke, which spake domestic love, 
In household duties cheerfully perform’d :— 
And now, as if communion were cut off 
Utterly with mankind and his concerns,— 
Amid the bleak and barren solitude 

Of that precipitous and sea-girt isle, 

We found ourselves—the waves their orison 
Howl'd to the winds, which from the breezy North, 
Over the German Ocean came, as ’twere 

To moan in anger through the rifted caves, 
Whose echoes gave a desolate response! 


IV. 

Far in the twilight of primeval time, 
This must have been a place (thus to myself 
I thought) where Aboriginal men pour’d forth 
Their erring worship to the elements; 
Ere yet the Druid, in the sullen night 
Of old oak-forests, tinged his altar stone 
With blood of brotherhood :—it must be som 
So awful doth the spirit of their powers— 
The desolating winds and trampling waves— 
Here, in this solitude, impress the mind; 
Yet human hearts have beat in this abode, 
And captive eyes, for many a joyless month, 
Have marked the sun, that rose o’er eastward May, 
Expire in glory o’er the summits dun 
Of the far Grampians, in the golden west ; 
And still some ruins, motleyed with the weeds 
That love the salt-breeze,—tell of prisons grim, 
Where, in an age as rude, though less remote, 
The fearless champions of our faith reform’d, 
Shut up, and severed from the land they loved,— 
Breathed out their prayers,—that day-spring from on high 
Should visit us,—to God’s sole listening ear ! 


v. 

All glorious was the prospect from thy peak, 
Thou thunder-cloven Island of the main! 
Landward Tantallon lay, with ruin’d walls 
Majestic,—like a giant in old age, 
Smote by the black’ning lightning-flash, and left 
A prostrate corse, upon the sounding shore. 
Remoter, mingling with the blue of heaven, 
Pale Cheviot told, where, stretching by his feet, 
Bloom’d the fair valleys of Northumberland :— 
Seaward, the Forth, a glowing green expanse, 
Studded with many a white, majestic sail, 
Winded its serpent form—the Ochills rich 
Down gazing in its mirror ;—while, beyond, 
The Grampians rear’d their bare untrodden scalps.— 
Fife shew’d her range of scattery coast tawns white, 
From western Culross to the dwindling point 
Of famed and far St Andrews—all beyond 
Was Ocean’s billowy and unbounded waste, 
Sole-broken by thy verdant islet, May, 
Whose fitful light, amid impending gloom, 
From danger warns the homeward mariner ; 
And one black speck—a distant sail—which told, 
Where mingled with its line the horizon dim, 
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VI. 
Who were thy visitants, lone Isle, since man 
Shrank from thy sea-flower solitudes, and left 


His blackening ruins ’mid thy barren rocks ?— T 
Up came the cormorant, with dusky wing, ag? 
From northern Orkney, an adventurous flight, mo! 
Floating far o’er us in the liquid blue ; wh 
While many a hundred fathom in the abyss of 1 
Below, where lash’d the foaming surge unheard, to | 
Dwindled by distance, flocks of mighty fowl cal 
Floated like feathery specks upon the wave. sys 
The rower with his boat-hook struck the mast,— the 
And, lo! the myriad wings, that like a sheet of 
Of snow o’erspread the crannies, all were up! ab 
Thousands on thousands, an iunumerous throng, fo 
Darkening the noontide with their winnowing plumes, pe 
A cloud of animation !—the wide air el 
Resounding with their mingling cries uncouth. 
dl 
VII. c 
Words cannot tell the sense of loneliness, tl 
Which then and there, cloudlike, across my soul, c 
Fell, as our weary steps clomb that ascent.— ti 
Amid encompassing mountains I have stood, t! 
At twilight, when alone the little stars, Q 
Brightening amid the wilderness of blue, 1 
Proclaim’d a world not God-forsaken quite :— i 


In darkness, when the trampling of the waves,— 
The demon-featured clouds,—and howling gales,— 
Seem’d like egg chaos ; all the fierce, 
Terrific elements in league with night ; 

Earth crouching underneath their tyrannous sway ; 
And the lone sea-bird screaming from his rock !— 
And I have mused in churchyards old and rude, 
And long forsaken, even by the dead, 

Beneath the waning moon, whose mournful ray 
Shew’d but the grey hawk sleeping on his stone :— 
But never, in its moods of phantasy, 

Had to itself my spirit shaped a scene 

Of sequestration more profound than thine, 

Grim throne of solitude, stupendous Bass !— 

Oft in the populous city, ’mid the stir 

And strife of hurrying thousands, to thy cliffs 
Precipitous and wild—the solan’s home— 

Wander my reveries; and thoughts of thee,— 
(While scarcely stirs the ivy round the porch, )— 
Oft make the hush of midnight more profound. 


i 
I have walk’d, at midnight, on the hollow shore, f 
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Tue distress under which the 
gricultural classes labour at this 
moment, is fully as intense as that 
which overwhelmed them at the close 
of the last war; and it appears to us 
to proceed precisely from the same 
caus—a revolution in o ur monetary 
system. ‘To all practical purposes, 
the change then made in the standard 
of our currency,raised the exchange- 
able value of the pound sterling one 
fourth; and, consequently, added 25 
per cent to all subsisting pecuniary 
engagements. 

This put it in the power of one 
class of the community—the class of 
creditors—the inactive capitalists of 
the country, to take from another 
class—the class of debtors—the ac- 
tive producers, one fourth more than 
they had any moral right to exact. But 
at that time the producing classes, 
who formed the great body of debtors, 
instead of demanding to be relieved 
from the wrong which, under the 
sanction of law, had been inflicted 
upon them by their creditors, were 
prevailed upon to overlook the true 
cause of their distress, and content 
themselves merely with obtaining 
protection against foreign competi- 
tion in the home market: they ob- 
tained, to a certain extent, what they 
demanded; but this remedy not 
reaching the seat of distress under 
which they laboured, they were ne- 
cessarily allruined. The revolution 
of 1819 was the adoption of a me- 
tallic standard, weighing one fourth 
more than was represented by the pa- 
per pound sterling, for which it was 
substituted. But the economists, 
not satisfied with what was done in 
1819, have effected a second revo- 
lution in the currency of this coun- 
try, by substituting a metallic for a 
paper circulating medium. Judging 
of the present revolution by its prac- 
tical effects—which, after all, is the 
only basis on which men of common 
sense will undertake to form a judg- 
ment; its results, if not arrested in 
time, will prove as fatal to the com- 
munity as the consequences which 
flowed from the change in 1819: we 
shall again be doomed to witness 
the undue enrichment of one class 
of subjects at the expense of another, 
and a repetition of the heart-rending 
social changes which followed the 
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repeal of the Bank Restriction Act. 
The crisis has already begun, and if 
the agricultural classes do not rouse 
themselves without a moment’s de- 
lay, the destruction of the whole 
body is as certain and inevitable as 
that which was drawn down upon the 
heads of the same classes by the 
changes of 1819, 

We observe that an attempt is 
made at this moment to divert their 
attention from the real source of their 
distress. Instead of looking steadily 
and unanimously at the source of 
the evil—the alteration of our mone- 
tary system—the suppression of the 
one-pound note circulation—they 
are taught by persons who pretend 
to be their friends, to rest their hopes 
of relief in the repeal of taxes, and 
more especially of the malt and beer 
tax. Now, we beg to state, that we 
abominate this tax as much as any of 
those who appear most urgent for 
its repeal; we would hail that mi- 
nister as a true lover of his coun- 
try, who would remove this tax up- 
on the wholesome juice of “ John 
Barleycorn”—the national and ge- 
nuine beverage of Britons, and im- 
pose a much higher rate of duty up- 
on the base and demoralizing, and 
mind-destroying compounds, which 
are swallowed by gallons in those 
sinks of filthy and profligate iniquity 
—the gin shops. That the govern- 
ment of a Christian land—that the 
government of any land, should tole- 
rate—nay, should deliberately en- 
courage, the orgies and abominations 
of those places, for the sake of in- 
creasing the revenue—should thus 
yander to the profligacy of the popu- 
0 for the sake of profit, is indeed 
a lamentable circumstance—and that 
the community at large should ac- 
quiese in this fiscal iniquity, and 
by that means become at least ra- 
dically participators in it, is still 
more lamentable. Where is that 
active and zealous party, who com- 
pass sea and land to free the Afri- 
can from his bodily bondage, while 
this iniquity is being perpetrated 
at their own doors? But although 
we feel every desire to see this ob- 
noxious tax repealed, and that up- 
on spirituous liquors of every name 
and quality raised, we caution the 
agriculturists against being deluded 

Z 
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into the belief, that this measure, 
however valuable in itself, would 
afford them the relief which they 
must have, or perish. What they have 
to complain of, is the unjust addition 
which, by interfering with the circu- 
lating medium, the legislature has 
again made to the value of money. 
This has put it a second time into 
the power of their creditors to exact 
from them much more than they 
really contracted to pay ; and the ef- 
fect of this measure will be their 
ruin, while all creditors, all annui- 
tants, mortgagees, and money-!end- 
ers, will be inordinately and unjust- 
7 Surely this race of 
d-holders and other capitalists 
had advantages enough conferred 
upon them in 1819; at that period 
their claims were virtually increased 
in value one-fourth. This transfer- 
red into their hands an enormous 
mass of the whole property of the 
country: but this it seems is not 
enough; and, like the leech, their 
constant cry is, More! more! and if 
the economists be not instantly stop- 
ped in their career, another harvest 
equally rich, is now destined for the 
moneyed interest. Another genera- 
tion of the cultivators of the soil, 
of the productive capitalists, are to be 
sacrificed—not to the just claims, 
but to the insatiable cupidity, of the 
money-jobbers. That any minister 
of the British crown should really in- 
tend to commit an act which would 
in its effects prove no less impolitic in 
its consequences, than it is unjust in 
eA is a fact which we cannot 
elieve. The whole of this mischief 
—the whole of the misery which our 
recent monetary changes have in- 
flicted upon the producing classes, 
has been entirely owing to their own 
supineness and inactivity. On former 
occasions, they stood indolently by, 
while the measures for plundering 
them were being arranged; and in 
the present emergency, they seem 
inclined to pursue a similar line of 
policy : upon them the bitter and 
ear-bought warning of experience 
appears to have been thrown away. 
ey see the wave approaching ; but 
instead of attempting to escape, they 
fold their arms, and helplessly await 
‘their coming fate. If we thought it 
would be attended with any effect—if 
we thought that any warning would 
excite them to protect their property 
from invasion, and their families from 


ruin, we would again impress upon 
their minds a fact, which we presume 
their painful experience has made 
already but too familiar to them— 
that the suppression of the one- 
pound note circulation reduced the 
price of agricultural produce at least 
one-fourth, and by that means has 
added 25 per cent to ail the fixed 
money-payments due from the agri- 
cultural classes, is a fact which can- 
not be disputed: 25 per cent upon 
the whole net revenue of the coun. 
try is thus taken from the produ- 
cing classes, and transferred, with- 
out compensation or consideration, 
into the pockets of the money-capi- 
talists—of mortgagees, money-lend- 
ers, annuitants, placemen, and pen- 
sioners. 

We would also caution the agri- 
cultural classes against being sedu- 
ced by the scribes and underlings of 
the Treasury, into the belief that the 


‘depression of their produce is mere- 


ly temporary: they may rest assured, 
that it will prove as permanent as the 
cause by which it is produced: had 
it arisen from any circumstance of 
temporary endurance, the fall in the 
price of farming produce, whichnow 


threatens to ruin the whole race of , 


cultivators, might, of course, be ex- 
pected to disappear with the cessa- 
tion of the cause from which it pro- 
ceeds. Butthe alteration which has 
been recently made in our monetary 
system, the substitution of a me- 
tallic for a paper circulating medium, 
is not a cause that will cease of it- 
self,—as long as it continues, the 
effect resulting from it will also en- 
dure. Above all things, therefore, 
let the agricultural classes beware of 
listening to the sophistries and delu- 
sions of the Treasury scribes. It 
is both the business and interest of 
these underlings to deceive them: itis 
their business to puff their pay-mas- 
ters and employers: this is the voca- 
tion for which they are hired and re- 
tained; and not to perform it would, 
on their part, be a dereliction of 
duty. But it is also, in amore espe- 
cial manner, their interest to uphold 
every measure which enhances the 
exchangeable value of money ; every 
measure which adds to the value of 
the legal pound sterling, makes vir- 
tually a proportionate addition to the 
incomes of all that numerous class 
of individuals, who receive salaries 
from the public Treasury. A change 
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in the currency, which effects a re- 
duction of 25 per cent in the price of 
agricultural produce, practically rai- 
ses a salary or a pension of L.4000 
to L.5000, or of L.400 to L.500 per 
annum ; and by that means cnadieen 
just so much from the leathern sack 
of the innocent farmer into the silken 
purse of the Treasury pensioner. 
Can it, therefore, excite wonder, that 
changes which tell thus against the 
= and in favour of men in of- 

ce—which, while they plunder the 
hard-working and unsuspicious culti- 
vator, enrich the whole body of Go- 
vernment retainers and money-job- 
bers, should find eulogists, patrons, 
and defenders ? 

We have an especial purpose in 
entering into this detail of the body, 
strength, and number, of the parti- 
sans who are interested in upholding 
the present currency. We do it, in 
the first place, with the view of shew- 
ing the agrieulturists the number and 
quality of the forces with which they 
will have to contend; for we are still 
inclined to hope, that the magnitude 
of the difficulty to be overcome, far 
from causing them to quail before 
it, will only serve to call forth the full 
display and application of their en- 
ergy. If we could succeed in stimu- 
lating them to put forth in protect- 
ing their property from unjust inva- 
sion but one quarter of their real 
strength, we should entertain little 
apprehension about the result. The 
reconsideration of the whole ques- 
tion of the currency, and the esta- 
blishment of a paper circulating me- 
dium upon a sound metallic basis, 
would be the certain consequence, 
We also feel perfectly confident, that 
the Master of the Cabinet is not ill- 
inclined to such a modification of our 
monetary system,—or rather to a re- 
turn to that system in which all the pre- 
sent engagements of the country, both 
— and private, were contracted, 

he suppression of the one-pound 
note circulation is no measure of 
his: tothe support of this unjust and 
injurious contraction of the circula- 
ting medium, he is not, as far as our 
recollection of his declared opinions 
carries us, in any way pledged ; and 
if any of his colleagues should hap- 
pen to stand so committed, should 
consider himself bound, by a regard 
for consistency, to ruin another race 
of British farmers, let him save the 
country from this eyil, and retire. 
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The services of one man, although 
that man were even a minister of 
state, would not, in our humble judg- 
ment, counteract the consequence 
of ruining once more the whole body 
of the cultivators of the soil. But, 
on the supposition that his Majesty’s 
Prime Minister sees the ill effects of 
the change which has recently taken 
place in the currency, and feels dis- 
posed to remedy them, still it is indis- 
pensable that the agricultural class- 
esshould instantly bestir themselves, 
should, without the loss of a —_ 
week, step boldly and generally for- 
ward to demand redress: this will 
at once place him in a commanding 
position, and enable him to accom- 
plish what he already desires, and 
afford them relief. If the agricultu- 
rists neglect to approach their repre- 
sentatives with the boldness of Bri- 
tish freemen, and the importunity of 
injured subjects, the Head of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, although well- 
inclined to their cause, cannot, pow- 
erful as he is, make any move in 
their favour. He is surrounded on 
all hands by legions of official per- 
sons; by swarms of importunate loan- 
contractors, money-lenders, and cold- 
blooded theorists, whom he cannot 
put to flight without assistance ; this 
assistance he expects to receive at 
the hands of the agriculturists. This 
assistance it behoves them, if they 
would escape the ruin which other- 
wise must overtake them, promptly 
and simultaneously to give him, It 
is the interest of the locusts by whom 
he is beset to make money dear, and 
by that means increase the remunera- 
tion which the public is called upon 
to pay for their services: Let the 
agriculturists, by the decision and 
unanimity of their measures, enable 
the Prime Minister to tell this greedy 
and insatiable swarm, that he can no 
longer sanction an unjust exaction— 
that he can no longer support them 
in expecting that obligations con- 
tracted in a paper currency should 
be liquidated in a metallic cireula- 
ting medium, which virtually adds 
25 per cent to their amount. Let 
the agriculturists, therefore, but 
prove true to their own interests, let 
them but shew themselves the de- 
termined defenders of their own pro- 
perty, and we can promise them a 
complete redress of the intolerable 
injustice under which they now la- 
bour. If, however, they think pro- 
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er to fall asleep over their wrongs, 
if they neglect or delay to press their 
ievances upon the attention of Par- 
iament, their ruin will prove as 
complete as it must be inevitable. 
Every man who holds land on lease ; 
every man who has an estate encum- 
bered with mortgages, or annuities, 
must lay his account in losing the 
whole of his property ; nothing will 
be left for him but to submit decent- 
ly to his fate, and resign his patri- 
mony into the hands of mortgagees 
and money-lenders. 

The real points to be considered, 
are, the justice, the expediency, and 
the practicability, of the measure 
which we now recommend. 

Is it just that any measure should 
be adopted by the Legislature which 
would be attended with the effect of 
reducing the exchangeable value of 
the present pound sterling ? We cer- 
tainly are of opinion, that on every 
principle of equity, Government 
would not only be justified, but that 
it is imperatively called upon to carry 
such a measure into effect. [Every 
government owes, and every just go- 
vernment will yield, an equal degree 
of protection to all its subjects—to 
debtors as well as creditors. It is 
equally the duty of the Legislative 
power to protect the debtor from be- 
ing crushed by an undue extension 
of the claims of the creditor, as to 
secure to the creditor himself the 
faithful liquidation of his just de- 
mands. Now, it is well known, that 
all the subsisting engagements of this 
country, have been entered into ina 
paper currency ; and experience has 
proved, that the forcible substitution 
of a circulating medium, wholly me- 
tallic, for this paper currency, has 
very materially increased the ex- 
changeable value of the pound ster- 
ling; in other words, it has raised 
the value of money, and lowered the 
price of commodities. Hence, a 
pound sterling of the present period, 
will purchase one-fourth more of 
every article of consumption than it 
would have commanded in exchange 
before the suppression of the one- 
pound note circulation; and the 
farmer or other person, who is un- 
der a legal engagement to pay a cer- 
tain number of pounds sterling, ei- 
ther as rent, or the interest of a mort- 
gage or debt, is thus virtually called 
upon for 25 per cent more than he 


contracted to pay ; and an injury, 
amounting to five veer in the 
pound, is by this means inflicted up 
on him, in order to benefit another 
party, who has not the shadow of 
a title to such an advantage. 

Some persons may perhaps be dis- 
posed to dispute the fact, that the 
rise in the value of the pound ster- 
ling is to be ascribed to the suppres- 
sion of the small note circulation. 
On this point we can only argue from 
analogy; we know that when an extra 
demand is created for a commodity, 
of which the supply either remains 
stationary, or does not keep pace 
with the extra call for it, an increase 
will, and must inevitably take place 
in its price or exchangeable value. 
The same principles which apply to 
other commodities, will, we appre- 
hend, be found to operate upon the 
exchangeable value of gold. Until 
the suppression of the paper pound 
note, there was in this country scarce- 
ly any demand for gold as a circu- 
lating medium: but the moment the 
bill for suppression of that species 
of currency began to operate, a new 
demand was created for gold to be 
coined into current money. The 
amount of this new demand, when 
compared with the quantity of that 
metal previously sold in the English 
market, is very considerable; it pro- 
bably amounts to at least a Sandon 
to one: that is to say, for every 
pound weight of gold which before 
the suppression of the one-pound 
note circulation, was sold in the bul- 
lion market, at least one hundred 
pounds weight are now required to 
supply the wants of the country to 
be coined into money. While a great 
addition has been thus made to the 
demand for gold as a commodity, 
no corresponding addition has been 
made to the existing supply by the 
importation of more gold from the 
American mines: for many years 
(indeed ever since the commence- 
ment of the South American disturb- 
ances) these mines have ceased to 
be worked. It may therefore be as- 
sumed, that for the last twelve or 
fifteen years no addition has been 
made to the stock of gold existing, 
either in the shape of bullion or coin- 
ed money, in the whole of the Eu- 
ropean market, or indeed of the 
whole world: hence the supply of 
gold required to form the new cir- 
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culating medium of this country has 
been drawn not from the mines, but 
from the stock of that metal already 
circulating, either as bullion or coin 
in other countries. On this account, 
it is manifest that a great and un- 
avoidable increase has taken place 
in the exchangeable value of gold, 
not only here, but also all over the 
continent of Europe. This new de- 
mand for the precious metals, for the 
purpose of being coined into cur- 
rent money, has occasioned a great 
influx of gold and silver into this 
country; and as the gap produced 
by this quantity attracted hither 
has not been filled up by a fresh sup- 
ply from the American or any other 
mines, it is clear that the real or ex- 
changeable value of these metals has 
been raised not only in England but 
also everywhere else. And this opi- 
nion is amply corroborated by the 
experience of mercantile men at 
all acquainted with the present state 
of continental markets. It is well 
known that since the recent changes 
in our monetary system have revived 
in this country the demand for the 
precious metals, in order to be coin- 
ed into money, gold and silver have 
become dearer, and command a 
greater quantity of commodities in 
exchange in other countries. This 
alteration in the exchangeable value 
of these metals is known to have 
produced considerable derangements 
and distress among other nations as 
well as our own; though they have 
been felt here more severely than 
elsewhere, because the money trans- 
actions of the British dominions are 
incalculably more numerous and im- 
portant than those of any other coun- 
try on the face of the globe. 

Now we do not by any means con- 
tend that this high price of gold is 
an evil in itself; it cannot signify 
what the exchangeable value of the 
circulating medium may intrinsically 
be, provided it maintain an uniform 
and invariable rate ; it is then only 
that it can without inconvenience 
serve as amedium of exchange; but 
any sudden alteration either in the 
demand for or supply of the precious 
metals, must necessarily alter their 
value relatively to other commodi- 
ties, and in consequence create em- 
barrassment and distress. The vast 
bulk of pecuniary obligations enter- 
ed into in this country, are formed 


and designed to take place prospec- 
tively ; and any sudden rise or fall 
in the value of the circulating me- 
dium, as exchanged for commodi- 
ties, must occasion a degree of in- 
jury proportioned to the amount of 
the whole mass of engagements on 
which it operates. This is precisely 
our case at the present moment. 
The recent change in our monetary 
system having very greatly increased 
the demand for gold, has enhanced 
its exchangeable value at least 25 per 
cent; and all persons who have any 
fixed money contracts to fulfil, find, 
that although the demands upon them 
remain nominally the same, a real 
addition of 25 per cent has been made 
to their obligations. This will very 
clearly account for the intense dis- 
tress which now pervades every dis- 
trict of this kingdom. The legisla- 
ture has once more armed the credi- 
tors of the state, as well as of private 
individuals, with a legal power to add 
25 per cent to their just claims upon 
the whole body of debtors. The op- 
pression and iniquity of such a mea- 
sure are so palpable and manifest, 
that we need not dwell on them. 
Wetherefore think, that upon every 
principle of equity, as well as ho- 
nesty, Parliament should, at its next 
meeting, not lose one moment before 
it seriously sets about remedying 
the mischief which this measure has 
already effected. We would, with 
all humility, take the liberty of put- 
ting that august assembly in mind of 
the real extent of its constitutional 
power over the currency of therealm. 
The constitution of this country vests 
in the crown the power of regulating 
our circulating medium. This pre- 
rogative was conferred upon the So- 
vereign for the advantage of his sub- 


jects: its exercise served to protect 


the public against being defrauded 
by base coin. The royal impress 
was a warranty, that each piece of 
money circulating as a medium of 
exchange, was of legal weight and 
standard fineness. But although the 
Sovereign was thus invested with the 
right of coining money, and even of 
delegating the exercise of this right 
to subjects in whom he might be dis 
posed to repose such confidence, 
neither he nor his delegates possess- 
ed any just right either to alter the 
quantity or debase the quality of the 
metal which a piece of current mgs 
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ney contained. It is indeed but too 
true, that in former times, our So- 
vereigns occasionally overstepped the 
just limits of their authority; and 
to serve a temporary purpose dimi- 
nished the weight, or debased the 
uality, of the circulating medium. 
But then these unauthorised acts of 
power were boldly avowed: they 
were admitted to be fraudulent; for, 
in those days, there were no econo- 
mists to justify or gloss over the 
wrong which the sovereign power 
found it its interest to commit. The 
purposes for which the sovereign 
wer in this country was originally 
trusted with the regulation of the 
circulating medium should never be 
lost sight of by Parliament when le- 
islating respecting the currency. In 
e discharge of its functions, it is 
the duty of Parliament to afford to 
every subject of this realm an equal 
and complete protection from wrong. 
Hence it is its bounden duty to keep 
the standard of value, at an even ba- 
lance, and thus prevent one class— 
the class of creditors—from preying 
upon—from devouring the property 
of another class—the class of debtors. 
With all the deference which it be- 
comes us to feel on such an occa- 
sion, we beg to state it as our firm 
belief, that when Parliament passes 
any measure, which even in a trifling 
degree affects the exchangeable value 
of the circulating medium, it over- 
steps any authority which it is ho- 
nestly and constitutionally entitled 
to exercise. Thinking, as we most 
heartily and conscientiously do, that 
the increased demand for gold was 
inevitably occasioned by the suppres- 
sion of the one-pound note circula- 
tion, and has practically been attend- 
ed with the effect of adding greatly to 
the real value of the medium of ex- 
change in this country, we shall ne- 
ver cease to consider the measure 
unjust, oppressive, and inexpedient, 
and to press for its repeal. We do not 
mean to say that the legislature pass- 
ed this measure with the design or 
intention of committing an injury 
upon any class of subjects. The ma- 
jority who sanctioned the suppres- 
sion of the one-pound note currency, 
were deluded by the sophistries of 
the economists into the belief, that 
no ill effect would result from its 
operation. But surely they nave by 
this time discovered, that the argu- 
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ments to which they unfortunately 
listened were mere sophisms: the ex- 
perience of the last nine months must, 
we should suppose, have convinced 
them, that they have been led into 
an error fatal alike to public pros 

erity, and to the interests of a very 
atge body of private individuals, 
We cannot, therefore, but express 
an earnest hope, that the Legislature 
will be induced to retrace its steps, 
and rescue the productive classes 
from the total ruin which must other- 
wise fall upon them. 

But the reconsideration of the 
question of the currency is not only 
become necessary, from a just re- 
gard to the interests of private in- 
dividuals—a point which a wise and 
equitable Legislature will never over- 
look,—but it is also recommended 
by the plainest principles of public 
policy. The mode in which the sur- 
plus revenue of every country is dis- 
tributed and expended must, in the 
long run, produce a great effect upon 
the aggregate wealth and prosperity 
of the community. In proportion to 
the amount of this net revenue, which 
may be laid out in productive indus- 
try, will be the rapidity with which 
a nation advances in prosperity and 
power. The history of this country 
during the past forty years furnishes 
the statesman with an useful illustra- 
tion of this important truth. The 
effect of the Bank Restriction Act, in 
depreciating the currencyof this coun- 
try below its standard value, was no 
doubt unjust towards the body of 
creditors, both public and private; 
but however injurious it proved to 
that class of native capitalists, it is 
quite clear that it had a direct ten- 
dency to promote public prosperity. 
By lessening the real value of the 
demands upon them, it left every 
year a larger surplus of revenue in 
the hands of the industrious classes, 
and more especially of those engaged 
in the tillage of land. This surplus 
was not unprofitably squandered ; 
it was not consumed and wasted in 
feeding a useless and unproductive 
train of menials and domestics: on 
the contrary, it was laid out in main- 
taining and feeding productive la- 
bourers employed in the various ope- 
rations of husbandry; and by that 
means it became the source of new 
wealth, both to its owner and the 
public, All persons engaged in the 
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cultivation of land were enriched 
during that period; and the wealth 
which they thus acquired being again 
laid out on the improvement of the 
soil, added inealculably to its produc- 
tive powers. Hence the unequalled 
prosperity of agriculture, and with it, 
of every other branch of industry, 
— that memorable and brilliant 
period of our national history. We 
merely state this, as a well-known 
consequence resulting from the de- 
preciation of the currency during the 
suspension of cash payments. We 
do not undertake to disguise or de- 
fend the injury which was then in- 
flicted upon all the creditors, both of 
the state and of private individuals. 
But the recent changes which, on 
the recommendation of the econo- 
mists, have been effected in our 
monetary system, are to the full 
as unjust in principle, while they are 
incalculably more injurious and im- 
politic in their consequences. These 
consequences appear to us so im- 
portant that we shall venture to dwell 
upon them. They will, we think, 
adequately account for the greater 
portion, if not the whole, of the dis- 
tress, which now pervades the com- 
munity. 

The depreciation of the currency, 
as we have already stated, caused ca- 
pital to flow towards agriculture, and 
other productive operations. The 
present undue enhancement of the 
circulating medium acts in an oppo- 
site direction. It tends to withdraw 
capital from tillage, and other repro- 
ducing employments, and causes it 
to be expended in occupations which 
yield no return. By the operation 
of this unjust and impolitic rise in 
the exchangeable value of money, 
an overwhelming proportion of the 
net revenue of the country has pass- 
ed from the hands of the agricultural 
classes into those of unproductive 
capitalists living in cities. Hence the 
extension and prosperity of towns 
within the last fifteen years. All the 
persons who depend upon fixed 
money incomes have been suddenly 
and enormously enriched : they have 
been enabled to build and occupy 
larger houses; to keep a larger train 
of footmen and domestics, and to 
revel in all the abundance and lux- 
ury which a dear currency and 
cheap commodities have placed at 
their commend, But while the mo- 
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nied capitalist thus bloats upon the 
affluence which the legislature has 
incautiously as well as unjustly pour- 
ed into his lap, the producing classes 
are impoverished and ruined. To 
meet the demands of the money- 
lender, they are year after year com- 
pelled to part with capital, which, if 
left in their hands, would be laid out 
in improving the productive powers 
of the soil, and increasing the store 
of public wealth. When it comes in- 
to the hands of the monied capitalist, 
it is laid out in a way which repro- 
duces nothing: it is expended upon 
mere consumers; upon cooks, foot- 
men, and grooms: instead of being 
expended, as it would have been, by 
the farmer, in feeding labourers, who 
always reproduce considerably more 
than they consume. There never has 
occurred in the history of this coun- 
try a period when the demand for 
all commodities connected with the 
luxuries of life has been as great as 
during the last fifteen years: and 
hence not only the capitalists them- 
selves, who were annually profiting 
in an unjust measure by the changes 
of the currency, but even our states- 
men, waxed absolutely wanton in this 
apparent prosperity. It never oc- 
curred to them that we were con- 
suming not only the net revenue, but 
also gradually wasting the capital of 
the country ; while the top of the tree 
seemed to flourish, decay had attack- 
ed the roots; while the towns shew- 
ed every outward symptom of pros- 
perity, the progress of adversity had 
commenced in the country; our 
streets and public places swarmed 
with thriving faces and fair forms, 
decked out in the gaudy fabrics of 
foreign countries: but our fields be- 
gan to go untilled, not because the 
hands to cultivate them were want- 
ing, but because the capital embark- 
ed in husbandry having been gra- 
dually absorbed by the operation of 
the currency bill, the farmer was 
deprived of the means of paying for 
labour. The farmer well knows, that 
it would tend greatly to his own pro- 
fit if he bestowed more labour on his 
fields: but he bitterly feels that the 
means of doing this have been taken 
from him, and transferred inte the 
hands of the tax-gatherer and money- 
lender. The whole class of labour- 
ers in husbandry have been in con- 
sequence put upon a short allowance 
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both of labour and food: they are in 
fact but half employed, and half fed; 
and of this diminished allowance of 
food, the farmers contrive to furnish 
them with a considerable portion out 
of the poor rates. By this expedient, 
ruinous to the morals and comforts 
of the peasantry, they succeed to a 
certain extent in forcing the inactive 
capitalist to disgorge a part of the sur- 
plus income which he has acquired 
through the alteration of the currency. 
This is the true history of the origin 
of the intolerable misery which now 
universally prevails among the great 
body of Fano in iculture. 
Thousands upon thousands of this 
unfortunate class are discarded du- 
ring the whole of the winter months ; 
they are then lodged in public work- 
houses, where they are furnished with 
clean straw to lie upon, and with a 
weekly allowance out of the parish 
funds, just sufficient to supply them 
with potatoes and salt. 

Therecent falling off in the amount 
of the public revenue, affords the 
most decisive proof, that the enjoy- 
ments and comforts of the great bo- 
dy of the people have materially di- 
minished ; and to us it appears in a 
still more alarming light, from the 
prospect which it holds out with re- 
spect to the future. It not only 
proves, that the consumption of tax- 
able commodities has decreased, from 
the poverty of the population ; but it 
seems to indicate a fact still more to 
be deprecated in its consequences, 
—that from want of means to conti- 
nue the energy of tillage, the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil of this 
countryhave receivedaserious check. 
This furnishes the most incontrover- 
tible evidence of a decay, not mere- 
ly in a minor branch of public indus- 
try, but in the trunk or root which 
feeds and nourishes all the branches. 
It behoves Government, therefore, 
to turn their most serious attention 
to the present condition of the agri- 
cultural classes ; for, if we should as- 
sume it to be true, that they are ut- 
terly regardless of the well-doing of 
this numerous class of subjects on 
their own account, still we beg to 
press the matter upon their conside- 
ration, for the sake of the other 
classes which depend upon the agri- 
culturalists for employment and for 
bread. It is needless to dwell upon 
the well known fact, that the agricul- 
tural body constitute the best cus- 


tomers of the manufacturing classes, 
And every rational man will admit, 
that the impoverishment of this great 
and important class, occasioned by 
Mr Peel’s currency measures, is the 
leading cause, not only of the distress 
which has been so long and so se- 
verely felt among themselves, but al- 
so of the overwhelming misery which, 
from the want of their old and steady 
customers and employers, has at 
length reached the manufacturers 
and artisans of the empire. If the 
misery which now prevails in most 
of our manufacturing districts were 
detailed in but half its intensity and 
horrors, it would, we are quite sure, 
appal the stoutest heart. Without 
the most irrefragable evidence, the 
scenes of suffering which arrest the 
attention of the traveller at every 
step of his progress throughout those 
districts, would appear perfectly in- 
credible. 

In order to be restored to their 
wonted prosperity, the classes en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil 
ask for no partial advantages; they do 
not require to be enriched at the ex- 
pense of others ; they solicit no favour; 
they simply demand justice. They 
call for the repeal of the suicidal mea- 
sure, which, tor the second time since 
the close of the last war, has placed 
the whole of their property within 
the grasp of the tribe of money lend- 
ers. They are willing to fulfil, in the 
most faithful manner, all the engage- 
ments into which they have entered, 
—to liquidate all their obligations in 
a currency, equal in value to that in 
which they were originally contract- 
ed; but they protest against the un- 
just operation of the recent change 
in the currency, which has, to all in- 
tents and purposes, had the effect of 
adding 25 per cent to the real value 
of all debts. 

Having thus pointed out the injus- 
tice of the recent change which has 
taken place in our monetary system, 
as it affects the interest of individuals, 
and its impolicy, as it regards the 
public, we shall proceed to consider 
the practicability of establishing a 
small note circulation, not liable to 
become depreciated or enhanced by 
fluctuation on the one hand, or to 
expose its holders to loss through 
the failure of Banks on the other. 

That an unlimited circulation of 
small notes may take place, consis- 
tently with the perfect security of the 
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holder, is a fact which has been put 
to the test of experience in this part 
of the United iim ire, for a period 
of no inconsiderable duration. And 
this is perhaps sufficient of itself to 
convince our Southern neighbours, 
that the insecurity of that species of 
circulation among themselves, did 
not arise from any thing necessarily 
inherent in its nature, but from some 
error or imperfection in the system 
on which bank notes were allowed 
to be issued. The inconveniences 
and evils which formed the pretence 
for suppressing the one pound note 
currency altogether, arose solely from 
the oversight of Government, in per- 
mitting all Country Banks, without 
check or discrimination, to issue one 
pound notes. That more mischief did 
not flow from this strange oversight, 
is, indeed, to us a matter of consider- 
able surprise. It proves, that the 
great body of Country Bankers was 
composed of solvent and responsible 
persons, and did not contain many 
speculating members trading solely 
on credit. 

We conceive, indeed, that in the 
regulation of a paper currency, the 
Government should perform a part 
towards the public analogous to its 
functions, in regard to a metallic 
circulating medium. As it allows no 
piece of metal to circulate as coin, 
without being first assured, that it is 
of standard weight and fineness, we 
think it should not allow bank notes, 
either for one pound, or any other 
amount, to circulate as cash, before it 
has obtained an absolute, an instant- 
ly available assurance of the perfect 
solvency of the issuers. The issuing 
of paper notes appears in every re- 
spect analogous to the act of coining 
money. This is properly the func- 
tion of Government; and it never 
should be delegated to any party, of 
whose integrity and responsibility 
Government is not well assured. 
The issuing of bank notes of any 
amount, does not fall necessarily into 
the province of a banker. It may 
be profitable to the bankers them- 
selves, and perhaps convenient to the 
public, that a certain number of this 
class of traders should be authorised 
to furnish each district with this spe- 
cies of circulating medium; but we 
think that, not only as a matter of 
right, but also as a matter of duty to- 
wards the public, the Government 


should never invest with this privi- 
lege, a private banker, or company of 
bankers, who cannot furnish a secu- 
rity which places their solvency be- 
yond all doubt, as far as regards the 
amount of notes issued by them. It 
is, therefore, our opinion, that no 
banking establishment should be al- 
lowed to circulate notes of any kind, 
before it has given indisputable secu- 
rity of its ability to mect the whole 
of its issues. We would, therefore, 
have the Treasury exact from every 
Bank, a deposit of stock, or some 
other equally valid security, as an 
indispensable condition to the grant 
of a license to issue paper notes,—or 
this object, perhaps, might be attain- 
ed, by giving the holders of notes 
precedence over all other creditors, 
when any bank should happen to fail. 
The shadow of a doubt should never 
be allowed to remain upon the pub- 
lic mind, that any establishment, in- 
trusted by Government with the pri- 
vilege of circulating bank notes, 
could, by possibility, fail to liquidate 
the whole mass of debts of that kind, 
which it may have contracted. We 
think it would be but fair and honest, 
that if at any time the officers of Go- 
vernment, either from mistake or ne- 
glect, should happen to take a secu- 
rity which, when brought to the test, 
proved insufficient, still the Treasury 
ought to make good the loss sustain- 
ed by the holders of the notes. It is 
the duty of Government to protect 
the community against every species 
of imposition or Joss from the cireu- 
lating medium ; and if at any time it 
should extend the discharge of this 
function to incompetent or insolvent 
subjects, it ought, in all fairness, to 
be held responsible, both for the in- 
aptitude and inability of its delegates. 

The practice of Scotland shews 
that even without taking security for 
the amount of notes circulated by a 
private firm,a system of banking may 
be established, which practically s8e- 
cures the public against all risk on 
account of insolvency. We need not 
inform our readers that our banking 
transactions are chiefly conducted by 
joint stock companies; the capital 
invested in their concerns is raised 
by a certain number of shares which 
are generally held by a great number 
of partners. The National Bank of 
Scotland has 1238 partners ; the 
Commercial Bank 52]; the Aber- 
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deen Town and County Bank 446; 
of the remaining banks there are 
three in which the number of part- 
ners exceeds 100; six in which the 
number is between 20 and 100; and 
seventeen in which the number falls 
short of 20. All these shareholders 
are, severally and jointly, responsible 
to the public, not only to the full ex- 
tent of their respective subscriptions, 
but to the full amount of their en- 
tire fortunes. All these Banks have 
branches in the different districts 
amounting to about 133 in number; 
these branches are managed by local 
agents, who give security to the pa- 
rent institution proportioned to the 
trust reposed inthem. This system 
has completely superseded the use 
of gold as a circulating medium ; for 
the last fifty years all pecuniary 
transactions in Scotland have been 
carried on in the paper issues of these 
establishments; since the repeal of 
the Bank Restriction Act, the public 
may, if they choose, convert their 
notes into sovereigns ; but it is found 
in practice, that the public, having 
the fullest reliance upon the solvency 
of these institutions, never ask for 
gold. They habitually and univer- 
sally give the preference to paper. 
This immediate convertibility of pa- 
per into gold at the will of the holder, 
effectually prevents these securities 
from sustaining any depreciation, and 
preserves the circulating medium at 
an uniform value. The panics and 
alarms which in 1793, 1816, and 1825, 
ruined so many Banks, and inflicted 
such severe losses upon the public 
in England, passed over the banking 
establishments of Scotland without 
in the slightest degree affecting their 
credit. It is indeed a well-known 
fact, that during a period of one hun- 
dred and thirty years, although pa- 
per money has entirely superseded 
the use of coin, as a circulating me- 
dium, only two Banks have failed in 
this country, and the whole of the 
loss sustained by the public, from the 
failure, amounts to no more than 
L.36,344. This proves, beyond all 
question, that the losses which have 
been from time to time experienced 
in England from the failure of Banks, 
arose not from the circulation of pa- 
per money, but from a defect in the 
system on which it was allowed to 
be issued. , 

Some persons seem to entertain a 
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vague notion that a metallic circula- 
ting medium is less apt to foster ex- 
cessive speculation and overtrading 
than paper money. This is mani- 
festly an error. In periods of confi- 
dence and commercial prosperity all 
persons in trade have recourse to the 
extensive use of private paper, such 
as bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; and by multiplying these, they 
are able to carry overtrading and 
speculating upon credit to as great 
an extent as they please. A very 
large proportion of the whole circu- 
lation of Lancashire consists of bills 
of exchange of a small amount; that 
is to say, from L.10 up to L.50. 
These pass from hand to hand like 
bank notes; they become so fully 
indorsed before their maturity, that 
it is hardly possible to add another 
name. “ What occurred at Ham- 
burgh,” says Mr Tooke, “at the close 
of last century, is a proof that even a 
purely metallic currency admits of a 
large superstructure of private cre- 
dit, which may be subject to sudden 
contraction and extension. The Bank 
of that city presents an example of 
the most correct regulation of a me- 
tallic currency that has hitherto been 
known. There is no paper whatever 
current as money ; yet under circum- 
stances, favourable to speculation, 
there was a very great increase of its 
general circulation through the me- 
dium of private paper and of trans- 
actions on credit in the year 1797 and 
1798.” From circumstances of tem- 
porary operation, there happened 
about that time to be a scanty supply 
of commodities, especially of colonial 
produce imported into Hamburgh. 
‘This caused an increased demand for 
immediate consumption, “ whence 
arose a speculation which was car- 
ried to a considerable extent, and 
maintained, in a great part, by a cir- 
culation of paper; prices of colonial 
produce were driven up immoder- 
ately, and those who had embarked 
earliest appeared to be making large 
fortunes, and were thus for a time 
in high credit.” This overtrading in 
colonial produce was followed by its 
usual consequences—an over-supply 
of commodities, and a great fall of 
prices. The inevitable result was a 
destruction of the paper which had 
been created there, and which had 
extended itself, along with the spe- 
culation, to other towns of Germany 
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and to some in Holland. The num- 
ber of houses that failed in Ham- 
burgh, between August and Novem- 
ber 1799, was eighty-two, and the 
amount of their engagements up- 
wards of 29,000,000 banco marks, or 
about L.2,500,000 sterling. In acon- 
temporary description of this dis- 
tress published in the beginning of 
November, it is stated “that the 
embarrassments of the merchants at 
Hamburgh have increased to an 
alarming degree ; and during the 
whole month of October, every mail 
that has arrived, has added several 
names to the unfortunate list of 
houses which have stopped payment 
in that city, where there are scarcely 
any persons in the mercantile line, 
whatever may be their wealth and 
connexion, who have not experien- 
ced considerable difficulties, while 
the effects thereof have extended to 
Bremen, Frankfort, Amsterdam, and 
many other of the principal trading 
towns on the Continent.” In the 
Gentleman's Magazine and Annual 
Register may be found descriptions 
of three great commercial revulsions 
which originated on the Continent, 
where the currency was wholly me- 
tallic ; the first in 1763; the second in 
1771-2, and the third in 1778-9. 

But it is not our object at present 
to go into any detail respecting the 
means by which a paper circulating 
medium might be placed upon a se- 
cure basis; we have no doubt that 
in four and twenty hours a second- 
rate clerk in the Treasury, assisted 
by a second-rate clerk in any ordi- 
nary banking-house, might devise a 
plan which would put such a curren- 
cy upon a secure footing. 

Forming our opinion not from the 
speculations of theorists, but from 
facts and experience, we entertain no 
doubt that the extinction of the small 
note circulation has added at least 
25 per cent to the standard of value; 
and that all money obligations have 
been increased in a proportionate 
ratio. At this moment every article 
of agricultural produce sells for at 
least 25 per cent under its price at 
this time twelvemonth. There is no 
pretence for saying that this fall in 
the price of commodities has been 
occasioned by over-production. That 
hack and thread-bare argument can- 
not, without the most palpable insult 
upon common sense, be applied to 
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the past year. Our crops of every 
kind were acknowledged to be under 
an average ; indeed, Mr Jacob, who is 
generally admitted to be an authority 
in those matters, and who was spe- 
cially employed by government to 
investigate the subject, states that the 
produce of the last harvest falls con- 
siderably short of an average crop; 
but in the face of this statement, 
which no man who knows Mr Jacob’s 
accuracy in enquiries of the kind, 
will venture to dispute, and which 
the government which employed him 
will scarcely have the hardihood to 
controvert, it is still found that the 
price of every article of consumption 
has fallen at least one-fourth; which 
places it beyond all doubt that the 
change has been effected—not by 
an over-supply of commodities, but 
by a change in the standard in 
which they are valued. This fur- 
nishes fair ground to conclude, that 
if it had not been for the rise which 
the change in our monetary system 
has occasioned in the value of money, 
there would have been, instead of a 
fall, a rise in the price of agricultural 
produce, proportioned to the diminu- 
tion which has taken place in the 
supply. 

One of two alternatives is now 
offered to the choice of Government: 
we must either return to a paper cir- 
culating medium, which, by banish- 
ing gold, will lessen its exchangeable 
value, and, by that means, restore the 
pound sterling to its standard value 
before the act for the suppression of 
one-pound notes came into opera- 
tion: or a reduction must be made in 
all taxes, annuities, and payments, 
proportioned to the increased value 
of the medium of exchange in which 
they are to be liquidated. With re- 
gard to this point, the Lincolnshire 
petitioners hit the right nail on the 
head: they say, “ either re-establish 
the measure of the value in which all 
our obligations were contracted, in 
which rents were arranged, annui~ 
ties granted, mortgages borrowed, 
and taxes assessed: or reduce the 
amount of these demands in propor- 
tion te the enhanced value of the 
currency in which they are to be dis- 
charged: we are willing to meet all 
the just claims both of our public and 
private creditors; but we will not 
submit to be plundered by a legisla- 
tive regulation which entitles the tax- 
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om. the annuitant, and money- 
ender to exact at least 25 per cent 
more than he has any moral right to 
claim.” From this dilemma we feel 
quite certain that Government can- 
not escape: if, for reasons which we 
cannot comprehend, they persist in 
an attempt to uphold our monetary 
system on its present footing; in re- 
fusing to accede to the moderate de- 
mand of the public for the restitution 
of a paper circulating medium con- 
vertible into cash at the will of the 
holder—they must be prepared for 
the other alternative, and take off 
taxes to the amount of ten or twelve 
millions per annum. To enable them 
to do this, a reduction of 25 per cent 
must be made on the interest of the 
national debt; on all salaries, on all 

ensions—in short, on all payments 
issuing out of the exchequer, of what- 
ever kind or amount they may be. 
The operation of the recent alteration 
of our currency has, at one stroke, in- 
creased our load of taxes one-fourth ; 
it has produced the same practical ef- 
fect as if the legislature, retaining a 
paper circulating medium, had add- 
ed twelve millions to the forty-eight 
millions per annum, which already 
pressed upon the resources of the 
country. Forty-eight millions sterling 
paid in a metallic circulating medium 
will command as large a quantity of 
commodities as sixty millions ster- 
ling in a paper medium of exchange. 
The public are still willing to bear as 
much as they bore before ; but they 
will not submit to the recent addi- 
tional load, which the recent change 
in the currency has imposed upon 
them. Let other counties but fol- 
low the example which has been set 
them by the Gentlemen and Yeomen 
of the county of Lincoln; let them 
act with firmness, unanimity, and 
temper. Let them demand, in the 
bold language of British freemen, 
acquainted with their rights, and de- 
termined to protect themselves from 
injustice, and their property from 
plunder, either the restoration of the 
circulating medium, in which all their 
pecuniary engagements have been 
entered into, or a reduction in the 
amount of taxes and all other pay- 
ments, proportioned to the alteration 
which has been recently effected in 
the standard of value, and we ven- 
ture to promise them a successful 


result, Although backed by a cabal 


of placemen, pensioners, and fund- 
holders, who batten upon the vitals of 
an impoverished and exhausted coun- 
try, no minister would dare, if he 
should even desire, to refuse listen- 
ing to their just and equitable peti- 
tions. 

One or other of these measures, 
however opposed by those who are 
interested in raising the exchange- 
able value of money and depreciating 
commodities, must be adopted—al 
other attempts to relieve the dis- 
tresses which at this moment bear 
theagriculturists down to the ground, 
and which press cruelly and intoler- 
ably upon every other branch of na- 
tional industry, will prove as un- 
availing as the remonstrance of King 
Canute against the encroachments of 
the sea. An alteration must either 
be made in our monetary system, 
which will bring back the pound ster- 
ling to its value when bartered for 
commodities before the change which 
has recently taken place in the cur- 
rency; or the nominal amount of all 
fixed money payments must be re- 
duced in proportion to the addition 
which the measures of the Legislature 
have made to the real value of the 
circulating medium. There is, to be 
sure, one other alternative; the Go- 
vernment, supported by its faithful 
band of placemen and pensioners, 
and the legislature, overborne by 
money lenders and fundholders— 
men who derive a direct and enor- 
mous advantage from the substitu- 
tion of a metallic for a paper circu- 
lating medium—may perhaps turn a 
deaf ear to the prayers of an injured 
people, and by that means utterly 
ruin the agricultural body. Evena 
delay of one year—the convenient 
parliamentary expedient of deferring 
the question to another session— 
would be quite sufficient to accom- 
plish that object; for the present race 
of farmers are very differently cir- 
cumstanced from those upon whom 
Mr Peel and his colleagues operated 
in 1819. At that period the farmers 
of this country were generally pos- 
sessed of great wealth, acquired in 
the course of many years, by prosper- 
ous and successful industry; they 
were therefore in a condition to bear 
up for some time against the exhaust- 
ing effect of the honourable Secre- 
tary’s currency bill in 1819. They 
held on to their farms in the hope of 
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better times; they paid their rents 
and taxes, not out of their profits, but 
out of their capital; and the result 
was, that they were all completely 
ruined. But of the present body of 
farmers, there are very few indeed 
who possess any reserve of capital 
to which, in a season of distress, they 
can have recourse; and, therefore, 
an artificial rise in the value of 
money makes itself felt with extra- 
ordinary severity. 

It must not be assumed, that be- 
cause we recommend a return to a 
paper circulating medium, we wish 
for the re-establishment of an uncer- 
tain and fluctuating standard of va- 
lue; we concur in all that has been 
said and written respecting the in- 
justice and insecurity of a paper cir- 
culation unchecked by a metallic re- 
gulator of its value. But although 
we freely recognise the indispensable 
necessity of having an invariable 
standard of value, we are not there- 
fore bound to admit either the expe- 
diency or the justice of a metallic cir- 
culating medium. It forms, indeed, 
by no means the least singular fea- 
ture in the discussions which have 
recently taken place respecting the 
monetary system of this country, that 
those who pretend to advocate an in- 
variable currency, should have been 
the very men who prevailed upon the 
Legislature to sanction the altera- 
tion in the value of: the circulating 
medium, which, in its consequences, 
is, at this moment, so severely felt 
by the public: those who, within the 
last ten years, have already tamper- 
ed with the currency in two memor- 
able instances, (making each time an 
addition of 25 per cent to the real 
value of the actual circulating me- 
dium,) have now the unparalleled 
hardihood to turn round and exclaim 
against the impolicy and injustice of 
any farther tampering with the cur- 
rency. They urge that the suppres- 
sion of the small note circulation ha- 
ving been already carried into effect, 
it would be unwise and impolitic to 
disturb a regulation which has been 
in practical operation for about nine 
months, although its practical effect 
has been to add at least 25 per cent to 
the real weight of all fixed money en- 
gagements. Such an argument for 
maintaining our monetary system on 
its present footing amounts to a bold 
declaration, that, because for the last 
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nine months we have committed on 
all debtors an unjust act of spolia- 
tion, amounting to 25 per cent, -.or 
perhaps more, on the sum-total of 
the claims upon them, we must, for 
the sake of avoiding the imputation 
of vacillation and inconsistency, per- 
severe in the wrong course on which 
we have entered, rather than review 
our measures, and retrace our steps. 
It is, in fact, an open avowal, that ha- 
ving given all creditors a legal claim 
to exact from their debtors an in- 
crease of at least one-fourth on the 
real amount of the pecuniary stipu- 
lations subsisting between them, we 
should turn a deaf ear to the peti- 
tions of the latter when they com- 
plain of the ruinous effects which 
have resulted from this change. But 
surely common sense and com- 
mon honesty imperiously require, 
that if, through oversight and inad- 
vertency, the Legislature have been 
led to sanction regulations by which 
one class of the community is enrich- 
ed at the expense of another class, 
by that means unjustly impoverish- 
ed, it should, rather than persist in 
their error, hasten to remedy, as far 
as lies in its power, the evil which it 
has produced. Every principle of 
equity and good faith requires, that 
if we cannot make a full compensa- 
sation to the debtor for the loss 
which the increased value of the cir- 
culating medium has already inflict- 
ed upon him; if we cannot restore 
to him that of which he has been al- 
ready plundered, we should at least 
relieve him from the longer endu- 
rance of this injustice. It appears 
unquestionably a most extravagant 
reason to allege, that because for the 
Jast nine months the agricultural 
classes have been forced, by an un- 
justalteration of ourmonetary system 
to pay the taxgatherer and money- 
lender 25 per cent more than they 
had really promised to these claim- 
ants respectively, they should, for the 
sake of consistency, be compelled to 
endure permanently this addition to 
all their pecuniary obligations. 

We are, above all things, desirous 
to see the currency of this country 
placed permanently upon a fixed and 
secure basis ; but for this purpose it 
is not necessary to prevent the circu- 
lation of pound notes issued by Banks 
of known solvency, and converti- 
ble into cash at the will of the hold- 
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er; we wish to see faith kept with 
creditors both public and private ; to 
secure to them the repayment of all 
their claims in a circulating medium 
fully equivalent to that in which 
their capital was lent; but we must 
strenuously contend against the 
monstrous iniquity of allowing them 
to enforce the liquidation of their 
ciaims in a currency which an act of 
the Legislature has artificially raised 
one-fourth in real value. 

Upon the whole, we do most ear- 
andy call upon the country to unite 
with one voice in forcing upon the 
attention of Government the recon- 
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sideration of our monetary system ; 
it is beyond all calculation the most 
important question which can engage 
the deliberations of the Legislature ; 
and not a moment should be lost by 
those who wish to rescue the produ- 
cing classes from the ruin which 
stares them in the face. Petitions 
should, without a moment’s delay, be 
got up in every district, pressing up- 
on the attention of Parliament the 
unjust and ruinous addition which 
the late change in the currency has 
made to the weight of all fixed money 
payments, 





LAWN-SLEEVES, 


¢* Wha aiblins gang a parliamentin’, 


For Britain’s 
—** Haith, 1 


ude their souls indentin’,”’ 
! ye little ken about it, 


For Britain’s gude? I greatly doubt it; 
Say, rather, gaun as Premiers lead them, 
And saying aye or no’s they bid them.” 


BuRNs, 


No more, alas! I rhyme of fancied pains, 
Hope’s false delights and Love’s ideal chains— 
For life’s cold paths I quit poetic bow’rs, 


And leave to younge 


r bards—my stock of flow’rs. 


Rude times like these no mild-toned Muse require 
To bend enamour’d o’er the sounding lyre, 
But plain strong Sense, whose rough but honest part 
Is not to soothe the ear, but wake the heart. 
Gods! is it thus that England’s Muse is fled 
In voiceless grief to hide her peaceful head, 
To rest with Southey in his Cumbrian glades, 
Or mourn with Bowles in Bremhill’s cloister’d shades ? 
Too true the tale ;—and now a motley throng, 
With flames and doctrine fill their ea song, 
1 


Earth jars with heaven, a cherub’s 


oliest smiles 


Flaunt in the borrow’d dimples of St Giles ; 
Vauxhall’s dread splendours gild the courts above, 
And Drury’s language speaks the seraph’s love ; 
Scott, Wilson, Croly,—all we loved of yore, 
Strike the — music of their harps no more ; 


And Cam 


ell’s self, who once sung well, sings dumb, 


Or sinks from Tom of Lincoln to Tom Thumb ; 
Thus, to dull ranters ample space is given, 
“ To play fantastic tricks before high heaven, 


And make the angels weep !” 


Oh, happier time, 
Ere God was sounded in each schoolboy rhyme, 
Ere Worship simper’d with self-pleasing air,’ 
And bungling Metaphor broke forth in pray’er, 
Ere Hell’s red fires supplanted Venus’ smile, 
And Calvary usurp’d the Paphian isle ; 
Ere for Parnassus Sinai’s heights were trod, 
And Jove’s cast ornaments bestow’d on God! 
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Long, long ago, Religion, heavenly maid! 

With vestal meekness sought the silent glade ; 
Serenely calm she bore each earthly care, 

While Faith, Hope, Charity, adorn’d her prayer ! 
But now, where’er we turn, a nymph we see, 

In streets and markets bend the ready knee, 

With tinsel robe, half tawdry, half unclean, 

And breast fast heaving with quick sighs between ; 
Anxious alike, while round her eye she rolls, 

To pick our pockets and to save our souls, 

With oe voice she strives to heaven to raise 
Prayer without love, and dares to call it praise. 
Where is the heart? you ask. Alas! ’tis set 

Not on its God, but on an epithet. 

And see! she stops, in ecstasy sublime, 

Dumb from excess of awe, and want of rhyme! 
But who shall wonder that the infection spreads, 
And snivelling Cant uprears her thousand heads, 
Since those who ought to crush, embrace her knees, 
And even the Mitre owns its Pharisees ? 

Hark! how with tragic pomp, and gesture proud, 
Thy prelate, , awes the listening crowd, 
And talks in ill-cloak’d pride’s most humble tone, 
Of lights and graces to him only known,— 

How warm he prayed for heaven’s directing nod ; 
How at his Maker’s word he left his God; 

How to a life of mean subservience just, 

The "s protegé betray’d his trust! 








Oh! while his watering eyes are turn’d above, 
How thrills his breast with more than mortal love! 
All round the circle holy fervour goes, 

And every heart with like devotion glows ; 
While literate —— shews his dandy limb, 

And prays some other —— may favour him. 
What! are his youth’s yd cast aside, 
The crack’d guitar across his shoulder tied, 

The Spaniard’s cloak, the whisker’s curl of jet, 
To win the glance of each impure grisette, 

Or has he wisely hush’d his borrow’d lay, 

Left the loose ballad and begun to pray, 

Or does he merely show his Protean art, 

And for the minstrel’s, fill the preacher’s part, 
Actor alike in both, with equal grace 

To shew the exile’s charms, the saint’s grimace ? 


Changes more sad, our wondering eyes engage, 
And life’s true scenes exceed the mimic stage. 
Nine years are past, since, gentle-voiced and meek, 
The well-bred Tutor scarcely dared to speak, 

A bland convenient priest politely blind,— 

To fleshly sins (in peer or peeress) kind, 

Quick at my lady’s nod to cringe and bow, 

In heart as abject and as false as now, 

With fulsome speeches working day by day, 

As snails with slime, his still ascending way, 

Till, quite a Frrenp, he holds his head more high, 
Whines over sin with more lugubrious sigh, - 

To unrepenting Magdalen pours his moan, 

More fit for Fletcher’s tub than ——’s throne! 


What deeds were his that call’d for such reward, 
Fit meed of learning deep and labours hard? 
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His learning ?—let him nurse and guard it well, 
For though no Porson, he at least can spell ; 
His labours ?—he no doubt reclaim’d the stray, 
“ Allured to brighter worlds and led the way,” 
Bade Faith and Charity around him spread, 
And led such life as sainted Heber led! 

Can troubled springs a hallow’d stream afford ? 
Go ask my lady; ask her Courtier Lord— 
(Whose meek forgiveness fills us with surprise, 
While Rome’s first Cato stalks before our eyes.) 
Ask if acquaintance with such scenes polite, 
Gives to the sacred lawn a purer white, 

If lengthen’d prayers can hide Apostate shame, 
Or Pride can flourish ’neath Religion’s name ! 


Scorn’d by the good and pitied by the wise, 
He soothes his spleen with ents poor vanities, 
Flies for relief to wands and gilded state, 
While on each nod a dingy rabble wait, 
An oily, lank, and methodistic train, 
As Crookshanks’ self could paint or fancy feign, 
All Christian brothers, by his kindness gain’d, 
Self-righteous, self-sufficient, self-ordain’d. 
Hark! to the long-drawn hymn! The nasal drawl 
Sounds from the zealous crowd in yonder hall, 
Breathing not less of piety than gin, 
And not more wash’d from filthiness than sin. 
The enraptured prayer comes next—a long half hour 
Proves both the teacher’s wind, and spirit’s pow’r ; 
Oh grudge him not his stamp, his sigh, his roar, 
No English Bishop heard the like before— 
The righteous Reverend friend concludes, and then, 
Their meek Right Reverend brother sighs—Amen ! 


The mob grows calm ;—the few vile parsons there 
Gather in holy awe around his chair, 

While Independents bend their list’ning ear 

To catch those sounds to true seceders dear, 

And strut in their high calling’s sacred pride, 
(Thieves, weavers, paupers, all the week beside ) 
Pleas’d on that plattorm’s elevated board 

To shew how little now they fear “ My Lord.” 


Oh for a Mawworm’s tongue and Judas’ heart 

To deal full justice to his glorying part, 

To tell the force with which his Lordship prays, 
The trait’rous kiss which points where he betrays ! 


Deserting thus the cause he vow’d to guard, 
Admitting foes by his own oath debarr’d, 

False to his God, he joins the ranks of those 

To England’s faith, to Christ’s own Cross the foes, 
Yet wears the robe he desecrates,—and then, 
Gives thanks to God “ he’s not as other men.” 


Well may the Church to watch and arm begin, 

Not less ’gainst knaves without than fools within. 
When Brougham and Connel gather round her wall, 
Anxious to burn, and spoil, and plunder all, 

Their open malice from their arts defends ; 

But who shall guard her from pretended friends ? 
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Lo! at a wink from Minister or peer 
Bishops themselves desert their posts in fear, 
Break down her barriers to assist the foe, 
And, having once disgrac’d her, overthrow. 


Oh, wise and apron’d, wigg’d and sinless tribe! 
Good all your aim, and heav’n your only bribe: 
No hopes were yours, methinks ye all exclaim, 
That change of vote might lead to change of name. 
But on that instant that the Premier spoke, 

Light broke on you, as once on Paul it broke, 
Fill’d the dull soul of ——’s fatted calf, 

And gilt the brazen forehead of ——. 


Hard is the fate that girdles thousands in, 
Believing God, yet fetter’d slaves to sin, 

Whose clouded Faith, which nought can quite destroy, 
Robs life of bliss, and sin of all its joy— 

Whose mastering sins obscure each brighter hour, 
Rob Heav’n of hope, and Faith of all her power. 
But not more hard than ——’s ruthless fate, 
Whose soaring pride would urge him to be great; 
But (oh! Ambition, what a woful fall) 

Whose empty dulness dooms him to be small! 

Fit brother he for ’s brainless Lord, 

With equal honour, equal wisdom stored, 

Raised by the same chaste Dame to equal height, 
And all three—“ darken’d through excess of light.” 





Woe on the logic that can teach the quill 

To fence and foil with dialectic skill, 

That proves a Jesuit black, then, quick as light, 
Turns round again, and proves a Jesuit white ; 
But freed from sin like this, if sin it be, 
Guiltless of logic as of wit is he, 

A weak, dull man, exceeding Dogb’ery’s rule, 
Who shews his love and “ writes himself a fool.” 


Oft ’mongst our friends, one sillier than the rest, 
Whose want of sense provokes the sneering jest, 
Strives from such jeers his character to save, 
And just to hide the fool assumes the knave : 

Oft too the practised rogue, inured to sin, 

To shield his crimes affects the idiot’s grin; 

And though his murderous hand in blood be red, 
Trusts for full safety to his fatuous head. 

This latter plea might ——’s Judas plead, 

Such want of brains would sanction any deed ; 
But pride remains, and party's abject tool 
Proses, to prove himself more knave than fool. 
Poised thus between, to bend to either loth, 
Impartial Justice deems the Traitor both. 


But let not fools alone usurp the scene ; 

Let ——’s Bishop yield to ——’s Dean. 

For virtue loved, for vigorous mind admired, 
Which solid learning graced, and genius fired, 

Has left the cause that raised his name, 

And for Court favour barter’d honest fame ? 

Like mean deserters, is his influence borne, 

From friends who trusted once, to foes who scorn? 
No powerful aids from may they seek,— 
The act that proved him faithless, made him weak. 
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Unnerved to hurt or help, his alter’d state 
Awakes our pity. ’Twere unkind to hate. 


Thus may some chief, by bribes and promise gain’d, 
Desert the friends whose power he once sustain’d, 
Whose warlike stores with arms his wisdom fill’d, 
Whose bold example taught those arms to wield ;— 
He gains the traitor’s meed,—dissembled praise,— 
While the curl’d lip the deep contempt betrays; 
From his own stores a thousand spears are found, 
Which goad his venal heart with ceaseless wound. 


When paltry ——bridge racks his brain of lead, 
Looks wondrous wise, and shakes his ponderous head, 
Both sides disdain his twaddling speech to note, 
And scorn alike the blockhead—and his vote. 
Thus may the meaner of the mitred crowd, 
Proclaim their folly or their guilt aloud ; 

The » or, more ignoble still, 

The s and 8s, give what vote they will. 

No shout from foes their worthless change attends, 
No soft regret invades deserted friends, 

One truth restrains the joy, the grief controls,— 
They sold their honour, and would sell their souls. 
Yet vain such bargain; it is seen too well, 

Such recreant drones have scarce a soul to sell. 








But high alike in talents and in place, 

If learned shews a Janus face,— 

One, fair with smiles, and one with frowning black,— 
And then by faint resistance courts attack, 

Such dubious conduct fails his name to save— 

By some a Traitor deem’d,—by all a Slave. 

Has deep research no better aim than this ? 

Oh blest are we,—for Ignorance is bliss. 

Can learning’s toils no worthier pow’r bestow, 

Than after arguing Aye, to answer, No ? 

Does Grecian lore no higher object seek, 

Than thus to teach us, what’s a Rat in Greek ? 

O that a wish that evening could revoke 

And leave that shame unknown, that speech unspoke ; 
When fear and duty weigh’d the opposing scale, 

And conscience trembled ’*twixt his God and Baal, 
Till soothing both, a middle path he trod, 

And gave his knee to Baal,—his tongue to God! 





In good old times, when England’s Church uprear’d 
Her matron form, to England’s heart poreoade ; 
When sober priests were at her altars found 

In action honest, and in doctrine sound, 

Whose blameless lives in one calm current ran 

Of love to God, and charity to man,— 

While yet the Bible was the preacher’s guide, 
And Faith and Works walk’d humbly side by side, 
Her chasten’d worship, simple yet severe, 
Awed while it sooth’d, and mingled love with fear. 
No frantic crew ran slaverin through the land, 
Denouncing wrath with poten er ete hand; 

No self-dubb’d saints God’s mercy dared to hide, 
No tracts, the spawn of ignorance and pride,— 

No deep damnation lurk’d in simple mirth, 

To no “red sins” the modest dance gave birth,— 
No darken’d creed deceived the unletter’d mind,— 
No blinded leaders led astray the blind— 
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Truth, undefiled, stretch’d forth the blest control, 
And Hope and Gladness cheer’d the poor man’s soul, 


How changed that joyous scene ! The “ unco good” 
Preach to be wonder’d at, not understood. 

On points of faith with wondrous depth they dwell, 
Of which to doubt awakes the fires of hell,— 
Which to believe eternal safety brings, 

And rapes, thefts, robberies are trivial things; 
Faith—faith alone—will bear them to the skies! 
And Zeal increases while Religion dies. 

Is no way left to bring those days again, 

Ere heaven’s pure Jight was hid by impious men; 
When each was pleas’d, without.the zealot’s aid, 
To pray devoutly, as his fathers pray’d— 

To worship God, and love his neighbour too, 

And as he would be done by, that to do— 

To think no ill—no untried paths to try; 

But humbly trusting in his God—to die? 


Some still remain our Church’s best defence, 
Blest with that truest wisdom, Common Sense ; 
Howley, in virtue firm, in worth approv’'d— 
For sinless life admired—for meekness lov’ d ;— 
And learned Burgess, whose just, honest mind, 
True to his God—to erring man is kind. 


These are our hopes. To them and Lords like them 
We look, the current of our woes to stem— 

To cleanse the Church, and raise her once again 

A guide to heaven, and not a curse to men— 

To plant Religion in her courts once more, 

And bid men’s hearts not question, but adore. 


Then Peace shall cheer the souls which Cant beguil’d— 
God’s word no more be twisted and defil’d— 

Apostate Prelates be with scorn displaced, 

Nor rule the Church their truckling tongues disgraced ; 
Dismitred knaves to build a barn shall club, 

And either snuffle in a tub. 











ONCE UPON A TIME. 


Sunny locks of brightest hue 
Once around my temples grew,— 
Laugh not, Lady! for ’tis true ; 
Laugh not, Lady! for with thee 
Time may deal despitefully ; 
Time, if long he lead thee here, 
May subdue that mirthful cheer ; 
Round those laughing lips and eyes 
Time may write sad histories ; 
Deep indent that even brow, 
Change those locks, so sunny now, 
To as dark and dull a shade, 

As on mine his touch hath laid. 


Lady! yes, these locks of mine 
Cluster’d once, with golden shine, 
Temples, neck, and shoulders round, 
Richly gushing if unbound, 

If from band and bodkin free, 

Half way downward to the knee. 
Some there were took fond delight, 
Sporting with those tresses bright, 
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To enring with living gold 
Fingers, now beneath the mould, 
(Woe is me!) grown icy cold. 


One dear hand hath smooth’d them too, 
Since they lost the sunny hue, 
Since their bright abundance fell 
Under the destroying spell. 

One dear hand! the tenderest 
Ever nurse-child rock’d to rest, 
Ever wiped away its tears. 

Even those of later years 

From a cheek untimely hollow, 
Bitter drops that still may follow, 
Where’s the hand will wipe away ? 
Her’s I kiss’d—( Ah! dismal day,) 
Pale as on the shroud it lay. 
Then, methought, youth’s latest gleam 
Departed from me like a dream— 
Still, though lost their sunny tone, 
Glossy brown these tresses shone, 
Here and there, in wave and ring 
Golden threads still glittering; 
And (from band and bodkin free) 
Still they flow’d luxuriantly. 


Careful days, and wakeful nights, 
Early trench’d on young delights. 
Then of ills, an endless train, 
Wasting languor, wearying pain, 
Fev’rish thought that racks the brain, 
Crowding all on summer’s prime, 
Made me old before my time. 


So a dull, unlovely hue 

O’er the sunny tresses grew, 
Thinn’d their rich abundance too, 
Not a thread of golden light, 

In the sunshine glancing bright. 


Now again, a shining streak 

’>Gins the dusky cloud to break ;— 
Here and there a glittering thread 
Lights the ringlets, dark and dead,— 
Glittering light!—but pale and cold— 
Glittering thread!—but not of gold. 


Silent warning! silvery streak ! 
Not unheeded dost thou speak. 

Not with feelings light and vain— 
Not with fond regretful pain, 

Look I on the token sent 

To announce the day far spent ;— 
Dark and troubled hath it been— 
Sore misused! and yet between 
Gracious gleams of peace aid grace 
Shining from a better place. 


Brighten—brighten, blessed light ! 

Fast approach the shades of night,— 

When they quite enclose me round, 

May my lamp be burning found! C. 
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THE FATE OF THE CALIPH MOTASSER. 


Aut travellers in the Ottoman do- 
minions, and other eastern countries, 
describe a race of story-tellers who 
go about the coffee-houses, and tell 
tales containing perhaps as much 
truth, and more entertainment, than 
the newspapers of Christendom. 
Their narratives, like those of the 
Arabian Nights, are chiefly distin- 
guished for fertility of invention, and 
curious ae of fancy, and every 
new recital is expected to contain 
something different from the prece- 
ding. 

These tales do not inculcate any 
moral, with particular emphasis,— 
the sole object of the author is to in- 
terest and amuse; and, if one may 
judge by the effect on the auditors, 
itis fully attained. The relation is 
given with the easy simplicity of 
conversation, and the language is 
curiously flexible, sometimes flow- 
ing with colloquial familiarity, at 
others swelling into dignity, and in 
all cases accommodating itself to the 
various incidents of the story, with 
a felicity not excelled in the litera- 
ture of Europe. Except in the tales 
of Zadig and Vathek, they have never 
been imitated with success; even in 
the former an allegory is too obvi- 
ous; it diminishes the Arabian cha- 
racteristics of that beautiful extra- 
vagance. , 

One day, when in the town of Scio, 
I happened to pass a coffee-room 
where a story-teller was exercising 
his vocation for the amusement of a 
number of Turks, who were smoking 


in the verandah. I looked on for some 
time merely as a spectator, for my 
ignorance of the language prevented 
me from understanding him. The 
apparent of the grave and portly 
old Turks who were smoking and 
listening to the recital, had something 
in it singularly simple and primitive 
—sometimes the dawn of a smile, or 
rather the aurora borealis of mirth, 
brightened the solemnity -of their 
countenances—at others they rolled 
their white eyes with marvelling sa- 
gacity—anon they seemed moved 
with sadness, and looked as inno- 
cently pitiful as chubby children over 
a dead robin redbreast. 

I desired my dragoman to pay at- 
tention to the story, that he might 
tell me to what it related. He was, 
however, as little of a historian as if 
he had been asecretary of state, and 
furnished as imperfect a treatise on 
what he had heard as any précis of 
a diplomatician. But he remember- 
ed some of the incidents and descrip- 
tions ; the latter sufficiently adorned 
with opal and precious stones, and 
the former not less magical, though 
tinted here and there with a touch 
of nature at once true and pathetic. 

The subject of the tale was either 
that of the Persian parricide Chos- 
roes, or the still more striking fate 
of the Caliph Motasser. The follow- 
ing is an attempt to arrange into some 
sort of consistency the matter repeat- 
ed to me, applying it to Motasser. 
The tale told was known among the 
auditors under the name of 


ASTROLAB, OR THE SOOTHSAYER OF BAGDAD. 


One evening, while Astrolab the 
Chaldean was sitting on the flat roof 
of his observatory in Bagdad, watch- 
ing an occultation of Aldiboran with 
the moon, Gules his servant obtru- 
ded herself before him, and said that 
an old woman with a beautiful young 
maiden was eagerly desirous to speak 
with him. At that moment Astrolab 
was studiously eng ged in examining 
the immersion of the star, but, on 
hearing this, he started up and or- 
dered them to be instantly admitted 


into his study below, and to tell them 
that as soon as the phenomenon was 
over he would be with them. 

Gules retired, and the astrologer, 
without resuming his contemplation 
of the figure, as it appeared on the 
plate of quicksilver in which it was 
mirrored, walked hastily about, agi- 
tated with emotions greatly at vari- 
ance with the solemn and contem- 

lative mood from which the message 
had roused him. After remaining 
some time thus disturbed, he at last 
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composed himself, and went down 
to the chamber where the strangers 
were sitting. 

On entering the room, he was sur- 
prised by the remarkable contrast in 
the appearance of his visitors. Hu- 
manity could not be more uncouth 
than the aged Barrah. She was more 
like an Egyptian mummy who had 
stepped out of a catacomb, than a 
breathing old woman. She had but 
one eye, and where the other should 
have been there was a blind blue 
blob, like a turquois. It could not be 
said she had any complexion, for her 
wrinkled skin was like shrivelled 
leather, and she had but two teeth in 
her upper gum, and they resembled 
splinters of yellow cane—long they 
were, and seemingly of little use, 
but her voice was soft and pleasing, 
and all she said was so discreet and 
wise, that when she began to speak, 
her forbidding countenance and de- 
formities were forgotten. 

Gazelle, the girl whom she had 
brought with her, was as beautiful as 
she herself was the reverse. She was 
not only fair and young, but adorned 
with an innocency of look and man- 
ner uncommon and fascinating. As- 
trolab was at once surprised and in- 
terested at the combined simplicity 
and splendour of her extraordinary 
charms. 

After some interchange of civili- 
ties, being seated on his sofa beside 
the two ladies, he enquired to what 
circumstance he owed the felicity 
and honour of their visit at such a 
time ; “for,” said he, “no doubt you 
are aware that a great configuration 
is at this time going on in the hea- 
vens, and that all things done and 
undertaken under it have influ- 
ences that reach beyond their pro- 
per sphere, and affect the destinies 
of others.” 

Barrah replied, that really they had 
not heard any thing of it. “ We are,” 
said she, “ simple folk, and have only 
come into Bagdad this evening to 
have the fortune of Gazelle cast. She 
is my grand-daughter—her mother 
is dead, and a great man has been 
more than once at my house, and has 
offered a handsome price if I would 
sell her; now, as she is very beauti- 
ful, which you may well see, I would 
not wish to part with her until I had 
some assurance from your know- 
ledge, as to what her future fortunes 
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will be: for her mother had a dream 
in the night before she was born, in 
which she was told by the vision of 
an old man with a crown of gold on 
his head, that the child she was to 
bring forth would be a dragon, and 
rule the fate of kings; therefore we 
have come to you to have her horo- 
scope drawn, and I have brought 
with me five pieces of gold to pay 
you for the trouble.” 

While Barrah was thus talking, the 
rose faded from the complexion of 
the gentle Gazelle, and her face grew 
pale and so bright, that it almost 
seemed to glow with the lustre of an 
alabaster image in the moonshine, 
while her eyes became more radiant 
than ever. Astrolab was awed as 
he looked on her, thinking that a form 
so strangely lovely could hardly be 
of human parentage; and when he 
looked at Barrah, and observed the 
shocking contrast which she present- 
ed, he could not but dread that there 
was some undivulged mystery in 
their visit at sucha time; and he had 
a fearful reminiscence concerning the 
good and evil genii that govern the 
fortunes of men. Moreover he was 
grievously perplexed at the value of 
the fee, it was so much beyond the 
gift he commonly received for calcu- 
lating nativities. 

However, notwithstanding his fears 
and his dread, he accepted the mo- 
ney, and taking his tablets, began to 
question the old woman respecting 
the astrological particulars necessary 
to enable him to construct the horo- 
scope of Gazelle ; and when he had 
noted the answers, he requested 
them to give him time to make his 
calculations, and to consult the stars 
and their aspects. This was readily 
acceded to, and the ladies departed, 
having agreed to revisit him at the 
same hour of the same day of the 
same moon, in the year following. 

When they had left the sage, and 
he was on the point of remounting 
to his observatory, he happened to 
cast his eyes a little curiously on the 
notes on his tablets, and beheld with 
amazement that they did indeed in- 
dicate no ordinary destiny. 

While he was thus looking at the 
portents, Gules again came in and 
said, “ Hossain, whom I know by 
sight, an old officer of the palace, is 
at the door with a stripling, whom I 
am persuaded is no other than Mo-« 
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tasser, the son of Mollawakkel, the 
Caliph.” 

When Astrolab heard her say so, 
he became as much agitated as when 
Barrah and Gazelle were announced ; 
nevertheless he ordered the new vi- 
sitors to be respectfully admitted, 
and that Gules should take care not 
to let them perceive that she knew 
who they were, or suspected their 
rank. 

Hossain and the young Prince Mo- 
tasser having come into the chamber, 
the former presented the astrologer 
with five pieces of gold, in all re- 
spects so similar to those which he 
had received from the old woman, 
and which he had just put into his 
purse, that he was exceedingly sur- 

rised. 

Hossain then told him that he 
wished the horoscope of the lad he 
had brought with him raised, and 
related the natal circumstances, while 
Astrolab took them down in the same 
manner as he had done those of the 
birth of Gazelle. He then asked the 
self-same questions, and received the 
self-same answers. 

Concealing the astonishment which 
the singularity of these coincidences 
produced, he preserved a steady 
countenance, and requesting time for 
his arithmetic, agreed with Hossain 
to deliver the horoscope exactly at 
the same crisis of time which he had 
fixed with the old woman to come 
for that of her beautiful grand-daugh- 
ter. 

When Hossain and the Prince were 
gone away from him, he resumed the 
consideration of what he had inscri- 
bed on his tablets, and saw, without 
casting a single calculation, that the 
fate of Gazelle was in every planetary 
aspect exactly similar to that of the 
Prince. In musing on the singularity 
both of this and their visit, his astro- 
nomy was forgotten, and the remain- 
der of the night was spent in the 
consultation of his science. 

Early in the morning, he called up 
Gules, and directed her to go in quest 
of Barrah, and to bring her to him, 
as there was an important question 
omitted, with out the answer to which 
he could not develope his inferences. 
Gules observed, that as she might be 
detained in the search through the 
bazars, it would be as well for her to 
bring home something for dinner, 
and begged him to give her some 
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money. This recalled the attention 
of Astrolab to the rich fees he had 
received, and putting his hand into 
his purse, to take out a piece of the 
gold, bade Gules buy the nicest 
fish she could find; but, instead of 
the ten pieces of gold, he found only 
five, and five worms! A transfor- 
mation so hideous, revived the dread 
which he had felt during the visit of 
Barrah and Gazelle; and he was now 
convinced that there was something 
about them unearthly, and wonder- 
ed if they could indeed be of the 
good and evil demons that sway the 
mutations of human fortune. Thus 
impressed with mystery, and con- 
vinced that some extraordinary event 
was to come out of the adventure, he 
threw the five worms from him, with 
an exclamation of abhorrence, and 
trod them to death, and five spots of 
blood remained on the floor: at the 
same time, he expressed his wonder 
to Gules, how the odious creatures 
could have found their way into his 
purse. From this meident, it oc- 
curred to him, that Gules was not 
likely to fall in with Barrah or her 
companion; so, instead ci desirin 
Gules to go in quest of Barrah, he 
directed her to proceed to the Al- 
manzor, or the palace of thirty thou- 
sand chambers, and enquire there for 
Hossain, and deliver to him the mes- 
sage he had intended for the old sor- 
ceress,—for such he deemed Barrah 
now to be. 

Gules being thus instructed, pro- 
ceeded on her errand ; and when she 
reached the great gate of the palace, 
she went into the interior court, and 
was permitted to enter at freedom 
into all the public halls; for it was 
one of the Caliph Mollawakkel’s 
grand days, when he received on the 
throne of the hundred golden lions, 
the petitions of his subjects. 

On every side, her eyes were en- 
riched with his grandeur. She gazed 
with a e delight on his in- 
numerable guards, in radiant armour, 
—the gorgeous officers that sur- 
rounded his throne,—the thousands 
of slaves and eunuchs, covered with 
cloth of gold and purple, and studded 
with gems,—the living tapestry which 
adorned the walls,—the golden foun- 
tains, which spouted not water, but 
quicksilver, perfumed with the rarest 

odours,—and the silver floors, ena- 
melied with flowers more precious 
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than gold, and which were justly 
esteemed scarcely splendid enough 
for the glory of the walls and the 
ceiling. Such vast magnificence se- 
duced the innocent Gules from all 
remembrance of her errand, and of 
the nice fish she was to buy for din- 
ner; and she roamed from hall to 
gallery, and tripped along the marble 
terraces in an ecstasy of pleasure, 
until the crowd and guards assem- 
bled in the courts and gardens, began 
to disperse. Suddenly — into 
a colonnade, she beheld Barrah and 
Gazelle walking in a flowery parterre 
of the garden below, and immediately 
behind them, Hossain and Motasser. 
Thus reminded of her negligence, 
she ran immediately towards them, 
to execute her errand; but before 
she reached the place where she had 
seen them, Gazelle and Barrah were 
gone, and she found Hossain talking to 
Motasser of Gazelle’s extraordinary 
beauty; for it was Hossain who had 
been bargaining with the old woman 
for her grand-daughter, to be the first 
ornament for the harem of the young 
Prince. Gules lost no time, for she 
had already lost too much, in deli- 
vering her message; on receiving 
which, Hossain left Motasser amidst 
the flowers, and went straight to the 
house of Astrolab. 

Motasser being thus left alone, 
strayed along the plats and walks of 
the parterre, till he came to a flight 
of yellow marble steps, which as- 
cended to a lofty terrace, that over- 
looked the crystalline current of the 
Tigris. The platform of this terrace 
was adorned with the rarest shrubs 
and flowers, the seeds of which were 
collected from all parts of the world, 
at a vast expense, by Almanzor, the 
founder of the palace and city. The 
terrace itself, was called the garden 
of the seven fountains, on account 
of seven prodigious basins of rock 
crystal, which stood in a row under 
a wall, from the top of which seven 
lions, of red Egyptian granite, dis- 
charged into the basins copious 
streams of limpid water, perfumed 
with lemons, the fragrance of which 
spread a delicious freshness in the 
air. These limpid fountains afforded 
a supply of sherbet, by merely dip- 
ping certain curious shells, which 
stood around the basins, incrusted 
by the skill of the adepts of the pa- 
lace, with a preparation of candied 
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honey, pure as the sun-dried salt of 
the ocean, and which was every 
morning renewed. 

Motasser beheld at the most re- 
mote fountain from the top of the 
stairs the light and elegant form of 
Gazelle, and hastened towards her, 
He was greatly delighted with her 
graceful innocence, and began in a 
gay and playful manner to converse 
with her on the beauties of the gar- 
dens, and the pleasing spirit that 
breathed in that calm and balmy af- 
ternoon. He was charmed with the 
simplicity of her answers, and led 
her to another terrace which com- 
municated with the garden of the 
seven fountains, by a gateway of 
such proportions, that none ever 
mecenll through it without express- 
ing their admiration of the skill and 
tastefulness of the architect. In the 
middle of this garden stood a plat- 
form, about the height of a table. It 
was fifty cubits square, and covered 
with one entire sheet of malachite, 
as perfect in the surface and as green 
as an emerald. On it lay a number 
of pearls, each larger than an orange, 
for the purpose of playing a game 
more elegant than mandeli. 

Motasser invited Gazelle to play 
one round with him, and she lifted 
one of the pearls with her delicate 
hand, and began the amusement. 
Motasser presently found, that al- 
though ignorant of the rules of the 
game, she yet directed her pearl with 
more dexterity than he could; and, 
dissatisfied with his ill luck, he led 
her from the table to an alcove, 
where, after being seated, and con- 
versing for some time, he requested 
her to tell him a story. 

Gazelle was exceedingly simple 
in all her ideas; but she spoke with 
such a pretty innocence, that her 
conversation was more engaging to 
the Prince, than if it had been wit- 
tier and wiser. She told him a tale 
of a certain giant among the ridges 
of Caucasus, whose eyes were like 
the sun and the moon, and did not 
see well with one of them; and to 
convince Motasser of this fact, she 
said he was hundreds of feet high. 
Giants, you know, are bigger than 
men, otherwise they ell not be 
giants; and then she told him an- 
other tale of a still more gigantic 
race, until Motasser began to yawn, 
and said, he would rather she told 
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him of something else; but she re- 
plied with a smile, that she had just 
one more story about a giant, a very 
little one, not more than fifty feet 
high: and Motasser listened to it, 
and was much pleased at the time 
with what she related; but after- 
wards when it was no longer gar- 
nished with her smiles and simpli- 
city, he thought it a very silly tale. 

While the Prince was thus drink- 
ing the sherbet of love with the in- 
comparable maiden,the aged Barrah, 
by some unknown entrance, made 
her appearance beside them, and, 
without saying a word, wafted as it 
were away on the wind the lovely 
Gazelle, and left the Prince alone, 
surprised at their sudden vanishing. 

In the meantime Hossain, as sum- 
moned by Gules, went to the house 
of Astrolab, who received him with 
an air of great solemnity. “I have,” 
said the astrologer, “ sent for you to 
enquire into some circumstances 
connected with your own history ; 
for I find a strange influence opera- 
ting in the horoscope of your young 
friend, and without knowing from 
what principle that influence de- 
scends, which in a great measure 
crosses the lord of the ascendant, 
there may be great fallacy in my cal- 
culations as to coming events.” He 
then informed Hossain that he con- 
sidered his destiny crossed the for- 
tunes of the native, and proceeded 
to ask him several questions con- 
cerning adventures in the previous 
part of his life, all which were truly 
answered by Hossain, and that re- 
spectable governor of the Prince then 
retired. 

Scarcely had he quitted the house 
of the astrologer when Barrah soli- 
cited admission, and was conducted 
by Gules into the presence of Astro- 
lab. The sage put to her the same 
questions that Hossain had answer- 
ed, and to his amazement, her an- 
swers were precisely in the same 
words; and he was a good deal sur- 
prised, on looking at Barrah, to see 
that she bore a very strong resem- 
blance to Hossain, a circumstance 
he had not before noticed. He then 
dismissed her courteously, and al- 
lowing a few minutes for her to be 
clear of the portal, he put on his 
richest pelisse, and hurried to the 
palace, where he came up at the 
great gate with Hossain. 
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“T beseech you.” said Astrolab, 
as he approached him, “ to protect 
your young charge from the fasci- 
nations of a beautiful village maiden 
called Gazelle.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Hos- 
sain, startled at the intimation, not 
knowing that the astrologer had ever 
seen or heardof the mysterious beau- 
ty, for whom he himself had been so 
— bargaining with her grandmo- 
ther. 

“Because,” replied Astrolab, “great 
things are in his destiny, and that 
maiden’s horoscope contains so many 
similitudes to his, that she may be- 
come the demon of his fate, mingling 
his fortunes with hers.” 

Hossain — a faithful subject of 
the Caliph, and devoted to Prince 
Motasser, was much moved at hear- 
ing this, and instantly quitted Astro- 
lab, and went in search of the Prince 
in the gardens, that he might admo- 
nish him to avoid that same Gazelle, , 
whom so short a time before he had 
so earnestly recommended to his af- 
fections. Just as Barrah had with- 
drawn Gazelle from the side of the 
Prince, Hossain joined them, and af- 
ter some cursory conversation, con- 
sisting more of words than of wis- 
dom, he delivered his admonishment, 
to which Motasser listened with the 
reverence due to the counselling of 
an elder. 

From that time the worthy Hossain 
endeavoured to interest the attention 
of Motasser in asuccession of manly 
amusements and studies, in order to 
raise his mind, and to fit him for the 
regal trust, to which, in time, by the 
death of his father, he would na- 
turally succeed. But Motasser was 
of a soft and sensitive character, and 
though he spoke not of Gazelle, yet 
he remembered her constantly with 
sentiments of the warmest tender- 
ness; for twelve months he express- 
ed no wish to see her, and Hossain 
deemed that she was forgotten. 

At last the night arrived which 
Astrolab had appointed for the de- 
livery of the horoscopes. Both Hos- 
sain and Motasser remembered it 
well; but, as neither spoke of it, they 
each concluded that the other had 
forgotten it, and severally determi- 
os to visit the astrologer alone. 

Hossain went first, and on enter- 
ing the house, he was directed by 
Gules to walk te the end of a long 
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passage, which she pointed out, then 
to open a door, and to draw aside a 
curtain, and he would find the as- 
trologer waiting to receive him. He 
accordingly went forward as direct- 
ed, opened the door, drew aside the 
curtain, and — in, but was sur- 
prised to find himself in darkness, 
while at the same moment he felt 
the floor sinking down with great 
rapidity; presently he found himself 
in a vast chamber, awfully illumina- 
ted with stars, and five stupendous 
figures, crowned with stars on the 
one side of the room, and on the 
other side five ghastly forms, with 
gory hands, and white garments 
stained with blood. Between them 
sat the astrologer on a lofty seat, 
and before him on a table lay the 
volumes and instruments of his art. 
But before Hossain had time to exa- 
mine the awful ornaments of that 
solemn chamber, Motasser was ad- 
mitted by the same machine in which 
he had been lowered down into the 
mysterious abyss. They looked with 
astonishment at each other, and al- 
most in the same moment Gazelle 
and Barrah came forward as if they 
had been previously in the apart- 
ment concealed by the gloom. 

Astrolab bent from his elevated 
seat, and lifting two rolls containing 
the horoscopes of the Prince and 
Gazelle, delivered them respective- 
ly into the hands of Barrah and Hos- 
sain. In the same moment the 
room was instantly darkened, a 
sound louder than thunder rolled 
around them,—the whole house 
was shaken as with an earthquake ; 
Artrolab, in great alarm, cried a- 
loud for lights, and Gules imme- 
diately entered with a lamp in her 
hand; but instead of the mystical 
chamber, Hossain and Motasser 
found themselves with Astrolab in 
a plain and household room, every 
sign and trace of the mystery hav- 
ing disappeared ; the astrologer, how- 
ever, was pale and agitated, and the 
sweat of terror stood in large drops 
on his brow. 

Hossain, a wary and sagacious 
man, discerned that there was craft 
in the mystery which had been per- 
formed, and stood comparatively 
calm. He then began to unfold the 
roll of the horoscope, but the astro- 
loger stopped him. 

“ Read it first alone,” said Astro- 
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lab, “ and when you have done so, 
then consider if it be fit to be di- 
vulged.” 

Motasser in the meanwhile was a 
good deal shaken, but as soon as the 
visionary spectacle he had witness- 
ed was fairly gone, he thought only 
of the lovely Gazelle, and the ripen: 
ed charms of her beauty. 

Having bestowed a reward on 
Astrolab, Hossain and Motasser re- 
turned to the palace, where they se- 
parated, and went to their respective 
chambers forthe night. But Hossain 
could not retire to his couch until 
he had examined the horoscope. 
Better it would have been for him 
had he never looked at it,—the 
occult intelligence which it revealed, 
made his cheek wan as ashes, and 
filled his mind with indescribable 
apprehensions. 

He took the roll, and held it over 
the lamp until it was consumed. 

Next morning, after a troubled 
and sleepless night, Hossain arose to 
walk in the gardens, in the hope that 
the cool morning air would refresh 
him. On descending into the hall 
which opened inte the gardens and 
overlooked the Tigris, he was sa- 
luted by three of the Lords who 
constantly night and day attended in 
the antechamber of the Caliph, bear- 
ing the command of Mollawakkel to 
himself, engraved on atablet of ivory, 
and sealed with the imperial signet, 
appointing him, as the warrant ex- 
pressed, on account of his prudence, 
to be Governor of Bagdad, and a 
member of the Caliph’s council of 
ten,—one of whom had died in the 
course of the preceding night, at 
the very crisis of the time, as Hos- 
sain afterwards ascertained, when 
Astrolab delivered into his hands 
the fatal document. 

Hossain had never taken any part 
either with the factions of the pa- 
lace, or in the measures of the go- 
vernment. He only knew that the 
Caliph was not beloved by his peo- 
ple, that he connived at partiality in 
the administration of justice, and 
confiscated the treasures which he 
permitted his magistrates and gover- 
nors corruptly to exact,—punishing 
no misrule, but that which interfe- 
red with the scope of his own ty- 
ranny. Hossain sighed as he re- 
ceived the honours which he could 
not refuse, and retiring back to his 
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chamber, wept in secret, over his 
recollection of the dreadful omens 
exhibited in the horoscope of Mo- 
tasser. 

But-no passion of the human mind 
is long in its paroxysms. Hossain, 
relieved by his tears, left his cham- 
ber again, to look after his daily busi- 
ness, and descended down into the 
Court of the Elephant, so called, 
from a gigantic elephant which a- 
dorned the centre. It was made of 
jet, and stood upon an agate pedes- 
tal more than fifty cubits high. As 
he was passing round the corner of 
the pedestal, he suddenly met Barrah, 
and was amazed to see great im- 
provement in her appearance. Her 
two ugly teeth were gone—her 
mouth was become like a mother- 
ly old woman’s—and the bloom of 
her ugliness was faded. He made 
her a courteous salaam as he passed, 
and walking along, he reflected on 
the intelligence of her countenance, 
and thought that he would like to 
have some conversation with her 
on other topics than respecting Ga- 
zelle; so he turned back and asked 
her, without alluding to her grand- 
daughter, if she would take a walk 
with him into the gardens. To this 
she readily consented, and they went 
to the garden of the seven fountains 
together. 

n the meantime Prince Motasser, 
full of his passion for the beautiful 
Gazelle, had sent in quest of her ; 
for the admonishment of Hossain to 
renounce her, had only served to 
quicken his desires. But, still an- 
xious to preserve the good opinion 
of Hossain, when she was found, he 
directed a suite of chambers in the 
palace to be prepared for her recep- 
tion, and kept her there in secret for 
along time; none but her attendants 
and his own, who were all faithful 
to their trust, knew of this arrange- 
ment. 

The topics which had constituted 
the conversation of Hossain and 
Barrah were known only to them- 
selves, but it was observed from that 
time, that Hossain appeared an alter- 
ed man. If the countenance of 
Barrah was changed into comeliness, 
the calm and mild expression of 
Hossain’s grew severe and somewhat 
morose. e people ascribed this 
alteration to pride and the effect of 
his new dignities, but some who 
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knew better, said that he had turned 
a magos, and was learning magic 
from the sorceress Barrah, with whom 
it was known he had many hidden 
conferences. 

At last it came to pass, that one 
day as Hossain sat in his capacity of 
Governor of Bagdad, on the steps of 
the great mosque of Almanzor, hear- 
ing complaints and administering 
justice, certain strangers from differ- 
ent parts of the empire came to 
Pagdad with petitions against the 
extortions in the provinces,—the ef- 
fect of the connivance of the Caliph 
Mollawakkel, at the misrule of t 
—— and governors. 

n hearing this, Hossain suspend- 
ed his business, and went to certain 
members of the council of ten, and 
represented to them the discontents 
that were fermenting throughout the 
empire, and said to them, that a stop 
must be put to the complaints of the 
people. He then went to Barrah, and 
consulted also with her respecting 
the same; and she told him that un- 
less Mollawakkel were put to death, 
and Motasser placed upon the throne, 
there would be no end to the public 
discontent. 

Now Hossain owed many obliga- 
tions to the Caliph, and reverenced 
him with feelings of gratitude. He re- 
jected at that time the advice of the 
demon of his fate, and returned to see 
what impression the news had made 
on those members of the council of 
ten with whom he had previously 
communicated. It happened that 
they were four in number, and he 
found them alone, in their respective 
houses, and, strange to say, every one 
was of the same opinion as Barrah; 
namely, that Mollawakkel should be 
put to death, and Motasser exalted to 
the throne. 

From these traitors, he went to the 
other five of the council, told them 
severally the news, and asked their 
advice; but they were, no less than 
their compeers, unanimous, though of 
a different opinion. Hossain was, in 
consequence, much disturbed, and 
returned to explain his perplexities 
to the mysterious old woman. When 
she heard what had passed, she de- 
clared to him that the tive councillors 
who adhered so faithfully to the Ca- 
liph, must also be put to death, and 
that Motasser must be made to head 
the conspiracy against Mollawakkel, 
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in order that he might not, after the 
deed was done, punish those whom 
public necessity obliged to imbrue 
their hands in his father’s blood. 

Hossain was greatly affected by 
this advice. His heart revolted at 
the ideaof seducing the prince, whom 
he had bred up in every virtue, to 
commit parricide, even though he 
knew, that by placing him on the 
throne, he woul himself, by the soft- 
ness of Motasser’s character, become 
in fact the sovereign. But the incite- 
ments and the reasonings of Barrah 
at last prevailed, and he left her with 
the intention of proceeding to break 
the business to the Prince. 

As Hossain approached the Prince’s 
chamber, he heard light talking and 
laughter within, and on entering, was 
not a little surprised at beholding 
Gazelle with the Prince. He had, for 
some time before, often wondered 
what had become of Gazelle, but the 
hand of fate was upon him, and re- 
strained him from enquiring. Dis- 
cerning, however, what was the state 
of matters between her and the 
Prince, he said nothing, but making 
an apology for disturbing their dal- 
liance, returned to Barrah and told 
her what he had discovered; upon 
which the remorseless crone advised 
him to work through the medium of 
Gazelle, to bring the Prince to his 
purpose. With this again the merci- 
fulness of his nature was dissatisfied: 
for he thought with pity of the beau- 
ty and innocence of Gazelle, and 
shuddered at the idea of staining such 
purity with guilt. Barrah, however, 
convinced him, that without placing 
Motasser on the throne, the evils 
which afflicted the empire could not 
be removed, and she undertook her- 
self to speak with Gazelle on the sub- 
ject. This lessened the horror in the 
mind of Hossain, and he consented at 
once that she should do so. Accord- 
ingly, that same night, she had a se- 
cret conversation with Gazelle, the 
nature of which was only known by 
the result, which came to pass in this 
manner. 

When Motasser went to pass the 
night in the chamber of Gazelle, he 
found her pale and dejected, and beg- 
ging to know her grief, she related to 
him the prevalent injustice which 
withered the strength of the empire. 
She described the miseries of the 
poor, and the terrors of the rich, and 


represented the danger in which he 
himself stood, if the wrongs of the 
eople were not redressed. This in- 
ected his mind, naturally compas- 
sionate—he deplored the sufferings 
of the people, and, soft and apprehen- 
sive, he dreaded their exasperation, 
insomuch that in the morning, when 
Hossain came to him again to speak 
of the dangers of the empire, he found 
Motasser already more than half con- 
verted to his purpose : and that same 
evening the four councillors, who 
were of Hossain’s party, met Motas- 
ser and him, and it was determined 
that in the course of the same night 
Mollawakkel should be strangled. 
The better to complete this design, 
it was agreed before they separated, 
that to prevent Motasser from yield- 
ing to qualms of filial contrition, he 
should remain with Gazelle and Bar- 
rah, denied to all visitors, until the 
hour arrived that was fixed for his 
father’s doom. 

When Motasser was thus consign- 
ed to the custody of his own and 
Hossain’s evil genius, it was arranged 
among themselves by the five con- 
spirators, that they should each as- 
sassinate one of the other five who 
were opposed to their machinations. 
Accordingly, they severally sent a 
special messenger inviting them to 
come to their respective houses with 
all speed; and the summons being 
punctually obeyed, the unfortunate 
faithful adherents of the Caliph, were 
all dead before the hour of his fate 
arrived. 

At the time appointed, the conspi- 
rators assembled in the palace, and 
with Motasser, whom they had taken 
from the chamber of Gazelle, at their 
head, they proceeded to the hall of 
the guard, through which it was ne- 
cessary to pass to the entrance of the 
chamber where Mollawakkel slept. 

The guards, seeing so many of the 
wisest councillors with the prince, 
never imagined that any harm was 
intended to the Caliph; and thus it 
took place, that, upon the order of 
Motasser, they quietly retired from 
the hall, and went into the garden. 

As soon as they quitted the hall, 
four of the councillors entered the 
chamber where Mollawakkel lay 
asleep. Hossain stayed in the hall 
of the guards with Motasser; and 
when a sound was heard of confu- 
sion in the Caliph’s chamber, with 
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stifled shrieks and groans, Hossain 
threw a shaw] over the head and face 
of Motasser, and prevented him from 
alarming the guards who were with- 
out; for the dreadful sounds of the 
tragedy which was — at his fa- 
ther’s couch, recalled all his natural 
affection, and roused him with an 
energy he had never displayed be- 
fore. But the deed was done—the 
four traitors had strangled the mo- 
narch; and they now came forth, 
with cries of horror, that they had 
found him dead of a fit, and they 
hailed Motasser as the Caliph. The 

uards came rushing in, and behold- 
ing the horror of the Prince and the 
councillors, ascribed it to grief, so 
that the guilt of the parricide was 
not suspected. 

Next morning, the ceremony of 
installing the young Caliph on the 
throne was performed, with all the 
customary magnificence, in the great 
golden hall of the palace. The nobles 
and great officers of state stood on 
the right and the left of the throne. 
The eunuchs, the slaves, and the 
guards, in gorgeous array, occupied 
the two sides of the hall, and a space 
was left, like an avenue in the mid- 
dle, to admit those who had special 
homages to perform at the foot of 
the throne. 

The incense of the worship, of 
which Motasser was the object, in- 
flated his heart. He looked around 
with complacency on the splendid 
and reverential multitude, and the 
dreadful scene of the preceding night 
was forgotten in the pomp and pride 
of the moment. Hossain at this time, 
who had to do special reverence as 
the Governor of Bagdad, entered the 
hall. Being an old man, his steps 


were infirm, and perhaps, too, he was 
shaken by the remembrance of what 
he had done, for, in ascending to- 
wards the throne, he walked totter- 
ingly and slow. When he was about 
to kneel, Motasser happened to cast 
his eyes on the pictures which adorn- 
ed the walls, and beheld in one of 
them the murder of a Persian king 
by one of his own sons. It was a life- 
like limning, and the sight of it smote 
the soul of Motasser with instanta- 
neous torment. He shrieked with 
such horror, that Hossain fell dead 
at his feet, and he rushed towards 
the picture, confessing his crime, and 
acknowledging himself worthy of 
erdition. The astonished multitude, 
in the dread of some horrible tumult, 
fled in confusion; the hall was left 
to the des airing Caliph and the dead 
body of Hossain. Three days and 
three nights Motasser sat contem- 
plating the picture, and giving vent 
to wild cries and the most woful la- 
mentations. On the fourth mornin 
he was found dead; and thou 
search was made for Gazelle and 
Barrah, they were never discovered. 

When Astrolab was consulted con- 
cerning them, and the prodigy which 
had taken place, he could only say 
that it had been ordained from the 
beginning of things, and the decree 
of fate, promulgating the time when 
it del come to pass, was inscribed 
with stars on the firmament. 

Such is the story which is ascribed 
to the Camed Astrolab, the famous 
soothsayer of Bagdad, and which is 
written, in choice Arabic, in the se- 
venth volume of the Thousand and 
One Tales of Constantinople, collect- 
ed agreeably to a firman of the late 
Sultan Selim, 
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THE LADY OF PROVENCE.* 


BY MRS HEMANS 


Courage was cast about her like a dress 
Of solemn comeliness, 
A gather'd mind and an untroubled face 
id give her dangers grace. 


Tue war-note of the Saracen 
Was on the winds of France; 

It had still’d the harp of the Troubadour, 
And the clash of the Tourney’s lance. 


The sounds of the sea and the sounds of the night, 
And the hollow echoes of charge and flight, 
Were around Clotilde, as she knelt to pray 
In a chapel where the won ged lay, 
On the old Provencal shore ; 
Many a Chatillon beneath, 
Unstirr’d by the ringing trumpet’s breath, 
His shroud of armour wore. 


And the glimpses of moonlight that went and came 
Through the clouds, like bursts of a dying flame, 
Gave quivering life to the slumbers pale 

Of stern forms couch’d in their marble mail, 

At rest on the tombs of the knightly race, 

The silent throngs of that burial-place. 


They were imaged there with helm and spear, 

As leaders in many a bold career, 

And haughty their stillness look’d and high, 

Like a sleep whose dreams were of victory : 

But meekly the voice of the lady rose 

Through the trophies of their proud repose. 

Meekly, yet fervently, calling down aid, 

Under their banners of battle she pray’d ; 

With her pale fair brow, and her eyes of love, 

Uprais’d to the Virgin’s pourtray’d above, 

And her hair flung back, till it swept the grave 

Of a Chatillon with its gleamy wave. 

And her fragile frame, at every blast 

That full of the savage war-horn pass’d, 

Trembling as trembles a bird’s quick heart, 

When it vainly strives from its cage to part,— 
So knelt she in her woe: 

A weeper alone with the tearless dead— 

Oh! they reck not of tears o’er their quiet shed, 
Or the dust had stirr’d below ! 


Hark! a swift step! she hath caught its tone, 

Through the dash of the sea, through the wild wind’s moan ;— 
Is her Lord return’d with his conquering bands ? 

No! a breathless vassal before her stands ! 

—“ Hast thou been on the field ?—Art thou come from the host ?” 
—* From the slaughter, Lady !—All, all is lost ! 





* Founded on an incident in the early French history. 
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Our banners are taken, our knights laid low, 

Our spearmen chased by the Paynim foe, 

And thy Lord”—his voice took a sadder sound— 

“ Thy Lord—he is not on the bloody ground! 

There are those who tell that the leader’s plume 
Was seen on the flight through the gathering gloom.” 


—A change o’er her mien and her spirit pass’d ; 
She ruled the heart which had beat so fast, 

She dash’d the tears from her kindling eye, 
With a glance as of sudden royalty ; 

The proud blood sprang, in a fiery flow, 

Quick over bosom, and cheek, and brow, 

And her young voice rose, till the peasant shook 
At the thrilling tone and the falcon-look : 

— Dost thou stand midst the tombs of the glorious dead, 
And fear not to say that their son hath fled ? 
—Away! he is lying by lance and shield— 
Point me the path to his battle field !” 


The shadows of the forest 
Are about the Lady now; 

She is hurrying through the midnight on, 
Beneath the dark pine-bough. 


There’s 2 murmur of omens in every leaf, 

There’s a wail in the stream like the dirge of a chief; 
The branches that rock to the tempest-strife, 

Are groaning like things of troubled life ; 

The wind from the battle seems rushing by 

With a funeral march through the gloomy sky ; 

The pathway is rugged, and wild, and long, 

But her frame in the daring of love is strong, 

And her soul as on swelling seas upborne, 

And girded all fearful things to scorn. 


And fearful things were around her spread, 
When she reach’d the field of the warrior-dead ; 
There lay the noble, the valiant lbw— 

—Aye! but one word speaks of deeper woe ; 
There lay the Joved !—on each fallen head 
Mothers vain blessings and tears had shed ; 
Sisters were watching, in many a home, 

For the fetter’d footstep, no more to come ; 
Names in the prayers of that night were spoken 
Whose claim unto kindred prayers was broken ; 
And the fire was heap’d, and the bright wine pour’d 
For those, now needing nor hearth nor board ; 
Only a requiem, a shroud, a knell, 

—And oh! ye beloved of woman, farewell ! 


Silently, with lips compress’d, 

Pale hands clasp’d above her breast, 
Stately brow of anguish high, 
Death-like cheek, but dauntless eye ; 
Silently, o’er that red plain, 

Moved the lady midst the slain. 


Sometimes it seem’d as a charging cry, 

Or the ringing tramp of a steed came nigh; 
Sometimes a blast of the Paynim horn, 
Sudden and shrill, from the mountains borne ; 
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And her maidens trembled :—but on her ear 

No meaning fell with those sounds of fear ; 

They had less of mastery to shake her now, 
Than the quivering, erewhile, of an aspen bough. 
She search’d into many an unclosed eye, 

That look’d without soul to the starry sky ; 

She bow’d down o’er many a shatter’d breast, 
She lifted up helmet and clover crest— 


Not there, not there he lay ! 
“ Lead where the most hath been dared and done, 
Where the heart of the battle hath bled,—lead on !” 
And the vassal took the way. 


He turn’d to a dark and lonely tree, 
That waved o’er a fountain red; 

Oh! swiftest there had the current free 
From noble veins been shed. 


Thickest there the spear-heads gleam’d, 
And the scatter’d plumage stream’d, 
And the broken shields were toss’d, 
And the shiver’d lances cross’d, 

And the mail-clad sleepers round 

Made the harvest of that ground. 


He was there! the leader amidst his band, 

Where the faithful had made their last vain stand ; 
He was there! but affection’s glance alone, 

The darkly-changed in that hour had known; 
With the falchion yet in his cold hand grasp’d, 
And a banner of France to his bosom clasp’d, 
And the form that of conflict bore fearful trace, 
And the face—oh! speak not of that dead face ! 
As it lay to answer love’s look no more, 

Yet never so proudly loved before ! 


She quell’d in her soul the deep floods of woe, 
The time was not yet for their waves to flow ; 
She felt the full presence, the might of death, 
Yet there came no sob with her struggling breath, 
And a proud smile shone o’er her pale despair, 
As she turn’d to his followers—* Your Lord is tliere! 
Look on him! know him by scarf and crest ! 
Bear him away with his sires to rest!” 


Another day—another night— 
And the sailor on the deep 

Hears the low chant of a funeral rite 
From the lordly chapel sweep : 


It comes with a broken and muffied tone, 

As if that rite were in terror done, 

Yet the song midst the seas hath a thrilling power, 
And he knows ’tis a chieftain’s burial-hour. 


Hurriedly, in fear and woe, 
Through the aisle the mourners £9 5 
With a hush’d and stealthy tread, 
Bearing on the noble dead, 
Sheathed in armour of the field— 
Only his wan face reveal’d, 
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‘Whence the still and solemn gleam 
Doth a strange sad contrast seem 
To the anxious eyes of that pale band, 
With torches wavering in every hand, 
For they dread each moment the shout of war, 
And the burst of the Moslem scymitar. 


There is no plumed head o’er the bier to bend, 
No brother of battle, no princely friend ; 

No sound comes back, like the scunds of yore, 
Unto sweeping swords from the marble floor; 

By the red fountain the valiant lie, 

The flower of Provencal chivalry, 

But one free step and one lofty heart, 

Bear through that scene, to the last, their part. 


She hath led the death-train of the brave 

To the verge of his own ancestral grave ; 

She hath held o’er his spirit long rigid sway, 
But the struggling passion must now have way. 
In the cheek half seen through her mourning veil, 
By turns doth the swift blood flush and fail, 

The pride on the lip is lingering still, 

But it shakes as a flame to the blast might thrill; 
Anguish and Triumph are met at strife, 
Rending the cords of her frail young life; 

And she sinks at last on her warrior’s bier, 
Lifting her voice as if death might hear. 


“ I have won thy fame from the breath of wrong, 
My soul hath risen for thy glory strong! 

Now call me hence by thy side to be, 

The world thou leav’st hath no place for me. 
The light goes with thee, the joy, the worth— 
Faithful and tender! Oh! call me forth! 

Give me my home on thy noble heart, 

Well have we loved, let us both depart!” 


And pale on the breast of the Dead she lay, 
The living cheek to the cheek of clay; 

The living cheek !—Oh! it was not vain, 
That strife of the spirit to rend its chain, 
She is there at rest in her place of pride, 
In death how queen-like—a glorious bride! 


Joy for the freed One!—she might not stay 

When the crown had fall’n from her life away ; 
She might not linger—a weary thing, 

A dove with no home for its broken wing, 
Thrown on the harshness of alien skies, 

That know not its own land’s melodies. 

From the long heart-withering early gone ; 

She hath lived—she hath loved—her task is done ! 
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Tue opinion that empires, like 
men, must have their season of de- 
cline and dissolution, is not univer- 
sally received. Those, however, who 
dissent from it, can only plead the 
want of analogy in nature, in oppo- 
sition to historical fact; and their 

lea, when duly examined, exhibits 
ar less truth than error. To the em- 
pire, as to the individual, the boon of 
existence is from the first deeply 
tainted with the causes of decay and 
death ; these call for proper regimen 
and skilful remedy, even in the pe- 
riod of youth; and when that of ma- 
turity arrives, they continually, in 
spite of every obstacle, become more 
powerful and triumphant against the 
sources of health and life. The course 
of nature in old and populous na- 
tions nurtures poverty, suffering, 
evil principles, divisions, insubordi- 
nation, corruption, feeble, profligate 
government—in a word, at the ele- 
ments of ruin and destruction ; and 
hitherto art has been utterly unable 
to devise any efficient remedy. Whe- 
ther we look at ancient history, or 
modern, we find that every country, 
on reaching a certain age in regard 
to civilization, population, wealth, 

ower, refinement, and greatness, 
1as sunk into decrepitude, incurable 
malady, and finally, the tomb. It 
may, like the individual, have left 
offspring behind it to grow up in its 
place, but still the parent has sick- 
ened and expired. 

We do not feel it necessary to offer 
judgment on the question. Grant- 
ing that the nostrum for giving im- 
mortality to an empire may be less 
an impossibility than that for giving 
the same to man, it at any rate has 
not yet been discovered: the fact is 
perfectly undeniable, that an empire 
may be afflicted with terrible evils, 
and destroyed. This is amply suffi- 
cient for our present purpose. There 
are indeed wits and politicians who 
think nothing could be more super- 
latively ridiculous than the idea that 
the British empire can be reached 
by destruction ; and who teach that 
malady and danger cannot visit the 
body — without being at once 
chased away by some mighty mira- 
cle of nature. It is sufficient to say 
in reply, that their doctrine agrees as 


little with egg 7d and wisdom, 
as with history. We notice it solely 
on account of its mischievous ten- 
dency; it is calculated to produce 
the blind confidence, passive sub- 
mission, and spiritless, indolent aver- 
sion to effort, which form the sure 
source of national ruin. The British 
empire has, since its birth, had its 
full share of suffering and hazard ; it 
has been bathed in blood, mutilated, 
and reduced to the last extremity ; 
and it has only been enabled, under 
the favour of Providence, to survive 
all this through cautious, virtuous, 
wise, and heroic exertion. It enjoys 
no exemption from fall, beyond what 
was enjoyed by the great empires 
which once flourished, but are now 
no more. 

The unassailable truth, that it is 
very possible for this empire to sink 
into destruction, and that by the laws 
of nature its existence can only be 
prolonged by jealous care, and the 
continual use of preservative and re- 
medy, renders it the duty of every 

atriot to watch its condition with 
incessant vigilance. We are led by 
this to offer a brief sketch of its pre- 
sent state at the moment when bar. 
liament is on the point of assembling. 
This body, we are well aware, will 
not be edified or reformed by any 
thing we may say, but our words 
may have more success with those 
to whom it must at no distant day 
render an account of its conduct. 

That all the great interests of the 
empire, domestic and colonial, have 
been long, and still are, in grievous 
suffering, is a fact with which all 
who know any thing are perfectly 
familiar. In the last four years they 
have lost by the fall, in the value of 
3 ge alone, many hundred mil- 
ions ; and profits on what they still 
retain have been to a very large 
extent annihilated. They can no 
longer draw an adequate return from 
the employment of capital, but, on 
the contrary, many of them can draw 
from it loss alone 

The pestilence which has thus 
swept away the property and profits 
of the employer, has not spared the 
bread poe i comfort of the labourer 
During the period we have named, 
the working classes have been rapid- 
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ly sinking into want and misery ; and 
now no important calling will yield 
them a sufficiency of necessaries. In 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 
the mass of the workmen cannot, 
even when in full employment, earn 
what will supply their families with 
the coarsest food and raiment; four- 
teen and sixteen hours of ioil per 
day will not preserve them from 
practical famine. These classes are 
enduring the extreme of indigence 
and wretchedness. In proportion as 
they have been plunged into these, 
they have been stripped of the qua- 
lities and feelings which constitute 
individual worth, and form the basis 
of social weal. 

The small and middling tradesmen 
and manufacturers have necessarily 
fallen with the labouring orders. {The 
middle classes have been smitten in 
even a more fatal manner than the 
lower ones. Five years ago, it would 
have been pronounced impossible 
for the body of the population to lose 
what it has since lost, and to sink into 
the misery it is enduring. Its losses 
and misery are wholly without pa- 
rallel in its history. 

Such is the state of things with the 
mass of the community, in regard to 
both employer and labourer. It is 
not enough to say that itis pregnant 
with mighty dangers ; it cannot con- 
tinue without producing public ruin. 

The British empire is in its con- 
struction and nature weak and dis- 
united beyond example. Its parts 
are widely separated ; they have vast 
seas and great rival nations between 
them ; and dissimilarity of character 
and conflicting feelings continually 
operate to sever the bonds which 
make them a whole. Many of them 
are so far from being able to contri- 


‘bute to the common defence, that 


they can scarcely provide anything 
towards defending themselves. Even 
the head is prevented from acquiring 
natural and necessary cohesion by 
the ocean; and its divisions are 
fiercely arrayed against each other 
in matters which dissipate the gene- 
ral strength, and involve the existence 
of the general union. A gigantic por- 
tion of this head is always in readi- 
ness to unfurl the banner of rebel- 
lion, and unite with foreign foes to 
produce common destruction. This 
empire, comparatively in proportion 
to its magnitude, can only raise the 
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smallest amount of military power 
—is the most vulnerable—requires 
the greatest portion of naval and mi- 
litary means for its defence—and can 
be the most easily assailed and mu- 
tilated by the least proportion of hos- 
tile forces. 

Its existence confessedly centres 
in its maritime supremacy. Let this 
be lost, and the empite must of ne- 
cessity fall to pieces. Not only must 
the more distant parts pass at once 
into the possession of enemies, but 
that portion of it which bears the 
name of the United Kingdom, must 
be divided into two hostile nations, 
and even the coasts of England must 
be no longer secure from the inva- 
der. Toa very large extent its are 
mies can only draw power and use 
from the omnipotence of its fleets. 

While its shipping is thus essential 
to its existence, it forms a gigantic 
source of trade and riches: from its 
great comparative expenditure of 
both capital and profits in consump- 
tion, it ranks amongst the most vee 
luable of national interests. 

It might, therefore, be imagined 
that the rulers of this empire would 
make the preservation of its mari+ 
time power their first care—that to 
this they would make every thing 
subservient—that they would strain 
every nerve, not only to cause Bri- 
tish shipping to increase as rapidly 
as foreign, but to carry it to the 
highest point, without reference to 
that of other nations. It might be 
thought impossible for them to act 
otherwise. 

Through the acts and policy of 
these rulers, its shipping has been 
for some time decreasing, and it has 
now less than it had fifteen years 
ago. The real decrease is much 
larger than the apparent one. The 
amount of idle tonnage is now far 
greater than it was some time since ; 
and there has been a great increase 
of river and inferior coasting craft, 
which is of little value in respect of 
naval power. The quality of its ships 
has sustained very serious decline. 
Its shipowners have lost half their 

roperty; they can draw no profit 

rom the remainder, and they can 
make no provision for replacing theit 
vessels as the latter wear out. 

Through the same acts and policy, 
British ships are now, to a large ex- 
tent, repaired, provisioned, and sup- 
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plied with stores, in foreign parts. If 
they cannot conveniently be sent to 
the foreigner for the purpose, he is al- 
lowed to send them bread and other 
articles to this country. 
. In proportion as this has injured 
British, it has benefited foreign ship- 
ping. Foreign ships have multiplied 
and improved, as British ones have 
decreased and sunk in character. 
Foreign shipowners have accumu- 
lated capital, as British ones have 
been impoverished. With the happy 
ingenuity in self-robbery, which folly 
occasionally displays, the trade in the 
building and fitting of ships has been, 
as far as practicable, given to other 
nations, with the means of employ- 
ingthem. Foreignones have had be- 
stowed on them, with the increase of 
carrying, all the stimulants and facili- 
ties for improvement; they have re- 
ceived, with great advantages over 
their British competitors, every thin 
necessary for proving to the world, 
that they are the equals of these com- 
petitors. Who, now, shall speak of 
the superiority of the British vessel, 
when it is known, that she is com- 
ya of foreign timber, and has got 
er repairs, sails, rigging, and gene- 
ral stores, in the foreign ship-yard ? 
Thus the acts and policy tm not 
only, on the one hand, reduced Brit- 
ish shipping, and struck at its essen- 
tials, but on the other, they have fos- 
tered, improved, and multiplied that 
of other nations. ‘In their effects, 
they have subjected British vessels to 
restriction and prohibition, and grant- 
ed to foreign ones exclusive privi- 
leges and bounties. The natural con- 
sequences have followed. Whilethe 
shipping of this empire has been sink- 
ing, that of other nations has been ra- 
pidly rising. 
f Government had acted on the 
agg of — every thing possi- 
le, to injure and destroy the mari- 
time power of this empire, and in- 
crease that of foreign countries, it 
could not have done more than it has 
done. The maritime power of the 
empire has, from this, in late years, 
sustained great positive and gigantic 
relative decline ; the causes are still 
in full operation; and they cannot 
operate much longer, without giving 
to other states the means of wresting 
from Britain the sovereignty of the 
ocean. 
A system of policy has been adopt- 


ed, touching the Colonies, which has 
estranged the more valuable ones 
from the mother country. While it 
has professed to grant them conces- 
sions and boons, it has showered up- 
on them restrictions and injuries, 
The pretended concession to one, has 
been destruction of trade to another; 
the paltry nominal boon, has been 
coupled with ruinous inroads on pro- 
perty and rights; the fanciful, useless, 
abstract privilege has been given, that 
the real, solid, valuable possession 
might be takenaway. Boasted of as 
one of conciliation, this system has 
filled the more important Colonies 
with flame and disaffection. It has 
made it a matter, not of feeling only, 
but of interest, and almost of exist- 
ence with them, to wish for separa- 
tion from the empire, and union with 
the powers from which the empire 
has the most to fear. 

In respect of Ireland, the most ef- 
ficient system possible for separating 
it from England, and making it an in- 
strument for reducing the empire to 
ruins, has been long religiously acted 
on. The Protestants form the bond 
of union; and nothing has been left 
undone to destroy their power, and 
goad them into disaffection. To the 
Catholics have been surrendered, as 
far as practicable, the means of over- 
throwing the church, making the 
Protestants either their slaves or 
allies, and using their gigantic power 
with the greatest effect, in injuring 
British institutions, and dissolving 
the Union. The Catholic Question 
has been “ settled,’ to enable them 
to bring forward that of Irish inde- 
pendence. Itis rendered abundantly 
obvious, by the language of their lead- 
er, that the contest for the repeal of 
the Union, is to be, in reality, for the 
separation of Ireland from the empire. 
To give them the greatest measure 
of potency, such alterations have been 
made in the laws, as must keep the 
agriculture and linen trade, and in 
consequence, the general population 
of Ireland, in constant suffering. A 
permeneney of want and barbarism, 
1as been provided by Government, 
to render the rebellious revolution- 
ary appesie of the demagogues irre- 
sistible. 

Upon principle and system, the 
Crown and Cabinet have annihilated 
party for good, and rendered it om- 
nipotent for evil. The Crown adopt- 
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ed the ruinous error of attempting 
to destroy the two great parties of 
the State in order to make its Mini- 
sters dependent on its will; and the 
issue very naturally is, it has made 
itself the slave of its Ministers. Its 
just independence under a constitu- 
tion like the British one, exists in the 
existence and — equipoise of 
parties; and of course it has fallen 
with the Bong d being of Whigs and 
Tories. Far be it from us to insinu- 
ate that the Crown differs in prin- 
ciple and policy from the Cabinet, 
but it is evident to all, that, whatever 
its sentiments may be, it must be the 
menial of that combination of public 
men which it has created. Its gim- 
crack ministry, composed of a power- 
less hotchpotch of Whigs and Tories, 
which was to put an end to party 
divisions as well as to emancipate it 
from ministerial bondage, was ne- 
cessarily soon swept away by the 
Whig and Tory union which it pro- 
duced ; and it must now render pass- 
ive obedience to this union. So far 
as regards itself, this is not to be re- 
gretted. The Sovereign in this coun- 
try cannot unite parties without com- 
bining the borough interests—with- 
out restricting himself from the ex- 
ercise of his rights, rendering public 
liberties defenceless, placing the pub- 
lic weal at the mercy of faction, and 
suspending the operation of the con- 
stitution ; therefore it is indefensible 
in him to attempt it. 

We speak thus freely of the Crown 
in regard to that which is not reach- 
ed by ministerial responsibility, and 
which is therefore fairly matter of 
animadversion. In addition to what 
we have stated, it cannot endeavour 
to unite parties which hold conflict- 
ing creeds, without striking at the 
root of fidelity, consistency, integri-* 
ty, and character amidst public men. 
One party or the other, or both, must 
sacrifice these to compass the union. 

The course taken by the Crown 
has in its operation combined both 
parties on the destructive side of 
things. In respect of principle and 
policy, it has put the Tories com- 
msi under the dictation of the 

/higs, and enabled the latter to carry 
the application of their doctrines in- 
finitely farther than they could pos- 
sibly have done had they been in 
office. Had they been in possession 
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of the Cabinet, they could not have 
made, and they would not have at- 
tempted to make, the destructive 
changes which, in obedience to them, 
have been forced on the empire in 
late years. 

When the Ministry fully embraced 
Whiggism, it divided the Tories, and 
thereby destroyed their party as- 
cendancy. It took with it in its 
apostasy, a number of them sufficient 
to render those who continued faith- 
ful, powerless, but wholly insufficient 
for enabling it to lead amidst the 
Whigs. In consequence, the latter, 
when it stands on its own party, have 
a majority against it—it is compelled 
to be their menial—it can neither 
oppose them with success, nor carry 
any thing against them. It avowed- 
ly acts on the principle, that it ought 
to be their menial for the sake of of- 
ficial bread, and that it is its duty, 
when it cannot resist, to support 
them. They thus, in effect, dictate 
to the Court, the Cabinet, and nearly 
the whole party power of the coun- 
try. 

This omnipotent combination has 
practically destroyed the Aristocracy, 
save as its instruments. The latter 
sees its property and influence fierce- 
ly assailed by its principles, and yet 
it assists in their application, to its 
own ruin. It belongs in creed and 
party to those who constantly labour 
to deprive its property of value, and 
annihilate its political power ; it sup- 
ports them until their success is ren- 
dered a matter of public necessity ; 
and then when it attempts to defend 
itself, it has all the rest of the com- 
munity opposed to it. We have be- 
fore us the portentous spectacle of 
an Aristocracy supporting measures 
for making ruinous inroads on the 
worth of all kinds of property, dis- 
abling the mass of the population for 
consuming the produce of land, and 
in consequence preventing land from 
yielding revenue—of an Aristocra- 
cy joining in making sweeping in- 
novations in the constitution and 
laws, which destroy a large part of 
its power, and render the remainder 
defenceless—of an Aristocracy war- 
ring against the defenders of its pro- 
perty and influence, annihilating the 
only grounds on which both can be 
honestly defended, inciting the com- 
munity by precept and example, te 
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combine for its ruin, and converting 
both itself and the Crown into the 
instruments of the Democracy. 

Much of this is equally applicable 
to the Church. It has long been ra- 

idly declining, and it is now, not 

nly a mere sect, but politically the 
most feeble of all the leading sects. 
Saying nothing of the gigantic poli- 
tical power of the Catholics, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters have far more of 
such power than the Church of Eng- 
land. In the House of Commons it 
is impotent and defenceless ; the 
Members stand in awe of the Catho- 
lic and Dissenter, but they disregard 
the Churchman. The influential part 
of its clergy now swells the train of 
that omnipotent combination, which, 
in its liberal principles, continually 
labours for its injury and downfall. 

We see this part of the clergy at- 
tached to the party which compre- 
hends the Catholics and Dissenters 
supporting a system and measures 
which strike at the foundations of 
the Church—recommending submis- 
sion and co-operation in attacks up- 
on it—opposing its detenders—con- 
verting the body of the laity into its 
enemies—and merely attempting to 
protect it in matters affecting their 
separate interests, when the commu- 
nity at large cannot aid them. We 
see the heads of the Church, not only 
allied with those who seek its ruin, 
but opposed to the laity in political 
party, and displaying every kind of 
political conduct calculated to de- 
prive it of its lay members. 

Thus then, the Court, the Cabinet, 
the different parties, the Aristocracy, 
and the Church, now form one omni- 
potent party, the creed of which com- 
prehends every thing that canscourge 
and ruin the empire. 

In obedience to this creed, laws 
have been enacted for reducing ge- 
neral prices. Every one knows, that 
such a reduction of prices must be 
to its extent, the destruction of pro- 
perty and wages. By law, an incal- 
culable mass of property and profit 
has been permanently annihilated, 
and not only the comforts but a large 
part of the necessaries of the labour- 
ing classes, have been taken perma- 
nehtly away. This creed continual- 
ly labours to increase such destruc- 
tion of wealth and bread—to add to 
‘want and misery amidst the mass of 
the population—and to carry indiyi- 
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dual and general loss and wretched, 
ness to the highest points, on the 
score of national benefits. 

It holds that the losses imposed on 
the shipping interests are highly ad- 
vantageous to the empire at large; 
it, therefore, in effect holds, that the 
loss of maritime power is equally ad- 
vantageous. 

It insists that public good calls for 
the sacrifice of the interests of the 
Colonies, and the adoption of mea- 
sures calculated to exasperate them, 
and make them anxious for a union 
with other states. 

It maintains, that every thing ought 
to be done which can weaken the 
Irish Protestants as good subjects, 
and range them in the ranks of dis- 
affection with the Catholics—exempt 
the Catholics from restraint, and 
make them more powerful—destroy 
the bonds between England and Ire- 
land, and enable the latter to act with 
the greatest effect against the peace, 
institutions, and strength of the for- 
mer. 

This creed, in addition to what it 
has already done, contemplates the 
progressive diminution of the pro- 
perty and revenues of the Aristocracy. 
While it thus strikes at the great 
source from which the latter draws 
its power, it seeks to deprive it of 
its political possessions, and calls for 
its annihilation in every thing but 
name. 

It destroys in detail the privileges 
and securities of the Church— 
strengthens to the utmost its ene- 
mies—separates its clergy from the 
laity—and makes both contribute to 
its overthrow. 

While it thus pulls down the pil- 
lars of the Monarchy, the loss and 
misery which it creates must form a 
certain source of disaffection and 
convulsion amidst the mass of the 
population. 

The press, from its construction, 
necessarily follows parties; and the 
combination we have mentioned has 
given this creed to the chief part of 
it. The remainder is paralized and 
gagged by government prosecutions. 
‘There can be no liberty of the press 
if it have no other protection than 
law; it must have a powerful party, 
both in and out of Parliament, to 
protect it from prosecution, or it 
cannot be kept in being. ‘This com- 
bination has destroyed such liberty, 
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and the press is compelled to main- 
tain its creed, or be virtually silent. 
Parliament is rendered unanimous, 
and placed wholly above popular in- 
fluence. The prevailing creed pro- 
hibits it from being moved by the 
feelings, petitions, andremonstrances 
of the country. While this is the 
case, it rigidly acts on the principle, 
that no matter what destruction of 
property and bread it may cause— 
what proofs of national misery may 
de laid before it—and whatever hor- 
rible losses and calamities it may 
plunge the empire into—its creed 
shall be inflexibly adhered to. The 
country has not the smallest influence 
over Parliament; its petitions have 
been so constantly disregarded, that 
it has ceased to present them. From 


‘the character which the press and 


House of Commons have assumed, 
public opinion has wholly lost its 
weight, and practically its existence. 
While the community has thus lost 
allinfluence with both the Legislature 
and the Cabinet, its divisions have 
been taught to ruin each other in de- 
tail. The dogma has been received 
as scientific truth, that the plunging 
of one interest into insolvency an 
want, must of necessity benefit all 
the rest; and in.consequence, when 
one is selected for sacrifice, its re- 
sistance is rendered fruitless by the 
union of all the others against it. 
The landed interest ranks in the ge- 
neral combination for ruining the 
shipping interest, the silk trade, or 
the West India interest; and when 
its turn arrives, it has to contend 
alone and unavailingly. The ship- 
ping interest, silk trade, or West In- 
dian interest,.in like manner, aids in 
crushing all: but itself; and when it 
is selected, it is powerless against the 
general combination. Thus, the sa- 
crifice of all is. accomplished ; and 
the community forms an irresistible 
confederacy for its own destruction. 
The spirit of the country is broken. 
It is held to be almost a crime to op- 
pose the measures of government. 
The speeches .delivered at public 
meetings, and the petitions which 
are prepared, display only the sub- 


. missive, contemptible, powerless sen- 


timents of the slave. The manly, bold, 
and potent language of old English 
independence is no longer heard, ei- 


-ther in Parliament or. out of it. 


In proportion as all this injures 
this country, it benefits foreign ones, 
That which rival and hostile powers 
could never have gained by their own 
efforts from Britain, she is sponta- 
neously giving them. Do they sigh 
for the abolition of the monopolies 
she has enjoyed against them— 
she is abolishing them. Do they 
seek the destruction of the maritime 
ascendancy—she is destroying its 
foundations. Do they wish for fleets 
to employ against her—she is giving 
them such fleets. Do they wish to 
take from her her agriculture, ma- 
nufactures and commerce—she is 
giving them markets, capital, boun- 
ties, and every thing they require for 
doing it. Are they anxious to see 
her divided, distracted, and power 
less—she is doing every thing neces- 
sary for gratifying them. Do they 
desire to rob her of her foreign pos- 
sessions—she is giving them all the 
requisite means. She is doing all 
this by the combined labours of her 
Court, Cabinet, Parties, and the 
community at large. 

To make the case hopeless, expe- 
rimental truth is despised, and doc- 
trines are received with eagerness in 
proportion.as their falsehood is self- 
evident. It is held to be above con- 
troversy, that the destruction of ca- 
pital and profit must benefit those 
on whom it falls—that the labourer 
must reap vast advantage from the 
loss of wages and necessaries —that 
the loss and misery of the great ma- 
jority of the population must yield 
gigantic profit to the whole—and that 
the surrender of trade to other na- 
tions must increase the trade of ,this 
country. [t is maintained that, all 
the proved sources of individual and 
general ruin, cannot be other than 
sources of individual and general 
prosperity ; and to crown the whole, 
it is asserted, that the infallibility of 
the. prevailing combination and creed 
is unquestionable, and the fall of the 


empire is impossible. 


What must be the end? Are the 
fruits of causes and the laws of na- 
ture reyersed? Has.some miracu- 
lous revolution changed good into 
evil, and evil into good ? If not, we 
say again—what must be the end? 
If nations be involved in fearful ca- 
lamities, there is hope so long as 
they adhere. to established truth apd 
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wisdom; the visitation may be to 
chastise and purify, or to lead to a 
double measure of prosperity and 
happiness. But where is the ground 
for hope when they voluntarily 
lunge into fearful calamities, and 
follow only the maxims of ruin ? 

The assembling of Parliament is 
looked forward to by the country 
with contemptuous indifference, or 
apprehension. Universal and bitter 
as the distress is, no petitions have 
been prepared ; in no quarter is the 
hope cherished, that Parliament will 
enquire into the causes and apply 
remedies; additions to the suffering, 
the farther destruction of protection, 
new sacrifices to the Moloch of Free 
Trade, are alone expected. Commu- 
nity of feeling between the constitu- 
ent and representative has ceased ; 
the community is no longer listened 
to by the Legislature, and it no longer 
looks to the latter for any thing save 
disregard and injury. 

The history of the Session may be 
easily predicted. 

The Royal Speech will, of course, 
dilate on the vast benefits which Ire- 
land has reaped from Catholic eman- 
cipation. Probably it will denounce 
the “factious” representations which 
have been made touching public suf- 
fering, and assert that the community 
is in great prosperity ; if it acknow- 
ledge that a little distress may be 
found in particular quarters, it will 
maintain that it is a “ passing cloud” 
which will immediately vanish. Then 
it will recommend Parliament to per- 
severe in liberating trade from “ re- 
strictions,” that is, in extending ruin 
and misery. If it allude to the de- 
cline of revenue, it will call it a mere 
temporary matter arising from any 
thing rather than mischievous legis- 
lation and public suffering; and it 
will be profuse in congratulations on 
the benefits which have flowed from 
Free Trade, and the suppression of 
Small Notes. Perhaps it will rejoice 
over the great increase of power and 
influence gained by Russia, and inti- 
mate that other states will live at 
peace with us, provided we suffer 
them to do what they please. 

The obedient and loyal legislature 
will of course echo this throughout 
the Session. The days of divided and 
refractory Parliaments have passed, 
thanks to the system which puts an 
end to the race of men who deemed 


the constitution deserving of defence, 
and the public voice worthy of being 
listened to! 

Mr Peel may be expected to declare 
that all the accounts which have been 
published in the last six months 
touching disturbances in Ireland are 
pure fabrications ; and that during 
this term, the sister island has been 
in a state of perfect tranquillity and 
harmony. This, from a recent speech 
of Mr Attorney-General, may be re- 
garded as certain. It will be follow- 
ed by asseverations from all quarters, 
that the Catholic Bill has extinguish- 
ed party strife, united Protestant and 
Catholic, and satisfied every Catholic 
desire. It will, perhaps, be said, that 
although a few factious, senseless 
Orangemen have laboured to gene- 
rate convulsion, their atrocious en- 
deavours have been rendered abor- 
tive by the good sense, loyalty, and 
love of peace of the Catholics. 

The Premier and his friends will 
naturally state the same in the Up- 
per House. + 

In the midst of all this, Daniel O’- 
Connell, Esq.,the member for Clare, 
will move, in the first place, that the 
Irish Church be despoiled of the chief 
part of its possessions; secondly, 
that the franchise be restored to the 
forty-shilling freeholders ; and third- 
ly, that the Union be repealed. He 
will make these motions on petitions 
from the liberal,clubs, the anti-union 
societies, and the grand Catholic 
Association. We will not venture 
to predict that ite will go beyond this 
in his first session. 

Ministers, in reply, will naturally 
compliment the Catholics lavishly on 
their loyal and peaceable conduct, 
and more especially on the perfect 
content with which emancipation 
has filled them. Being caretul to 
preserve themselves from all suspi- 
cion of prejudice and bigotry, they 
will only resist the motions on the 

round of inexpediency. A power- 
ful host of the Whigs and Liberals 
will warmly support Mr O’ Connell ; 
they will insist that he merely claims 
for the Catholics their “rights,” and 
heap every opprobrious epithet on all 
whooppose him. The Irish members, 
having the fear of his Dublin parlia- 
mentary office before their eyes, will 
vote withhim. The “ Country Gentle- 
men,” to escape the charge of being 
destitute of education, will profess 
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themselves to be greatly moved by 
his arguments, and he will probably 
be supported by a respectable por- 
tion of them. We think he will 
scarcely carry his motions this Ses- 
sion, but he cannot fail of having a 
potent minority. 

To soften the effect of their opposi- 
tion to him, Ministers will voluntarily 
make many minor concessions, cal- 
culated to increase the power of the 
Catholics. They will unite in de- 
nouncing all opposition on the part 
of the Protestants. Thus matters 
will be put into a proper train for 
ensuring the early success of the 
motions, and in the course of a year 
.or two the carrying of the latter will 
be made as much a thing of Catholic 
right, as that of emancipation ever 
was. Mr O’Connell will then have 
a majority in the House of Commons, 
and the Cabinet will be divided on 
his questions. The law for giving 
independence to Ireland has, in ef- 
fect, already passed ; and the future 
conduct of both the-government and 
legislature will be exactly calculated 
to carry such independence to early 
completion. 

With regard to public suffering, 
Ministers will, ‘n the first place, prove 
indisputably, by official documents, 
that there cannot possibly be any. 
They will shew, by interminable 
statements of exports, imports, and 
tonnage entries, that every division 
of the community is in the highest 
te st By the Custom-house 
Returns, they will clearly establish, 
that there has been no distress in the 
Silk Trade—that Spitalfields, Mac- 
clesfield, Coventry, &c. are scenes of 
wealth, abundance, and happiness, in 
which the masters riot in high pro- 
fits, and the workmen in high wages 
—that the shipowners enjoy an ex- 
cess of trade and profits—and that 
riches and comfort abound in every 
quarter. Parliament will uproari- 
ously vouch for the truth of what 
they utter, and decide, that if there 
be no decrease in the Custom-house 
Returns, there cannot possibly be 
any in profits and wages. Physical 
proof will thus be utterly demolish- 
ed; and loss and hunger will be con- 
clusively proved to be gain and abun- 
dance by official “ figures.” 

To render the evidence still more 
unassailable, Ministers will declare, 
that, even if the Free Trade measures 
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have reduced profits and wages, this 
has largely benefited both master 
and workman. Parliament will pro- 
claim the same, and decide, that, if 
these measures have so far reduced 
prices as to substitute loss for profit, 
and render it impossible for the work- 
man to keep his family from starving 
by fourteen or sixteen hours per day 
of hard labour, they have thereby 
rendered prodigious benefit to the 
community at large, and especially 
to that part of it more immediately 
affected by them. 

Having thus used the official do- 
cuments to prove that the country is 
in high prosperity, Ministers will next 
use them to prove, that if there be 
any distress, it has been produced by 
overtrading. They will cite the “ fi- 
gures”—the imports and exports— 
in evidence of the flourishing state 
of trade; and then they will cite 
them as the cause of the distress of 
trade. They will, with most oracular 
gravity, proclaim—so much silk has 
been cleared,and so many tons of ship- 
ping have been entered at the cus- 
tom-house, ergo, the silk trade and 
shipping interest cannot be in any 
other than the most prosperous con 
dition: and then they will proclaim, 
with like gravity—so much silk has 
been cleared, and so much shipping 
has been entered at the custom-house, 
ergo, the silk trade and shipping in- 
terest cannot be other than distress- 
ed by such overtrading. They will 
thus in effect admit, that if the “ fi- 
gures” had been less, it would have 
been a proof of the badness of trade ; 
and then they will maintain, that 
trade is bad because they are not less. 

Parliament, of course, will repeat 
their words with immense solemnity. 
After exulting over the “figures,” as 
conclusive evidence that all the com- 
plaints of distress are groundless, it 
will decide, that when they are so 
great, there must, of necessity, be 
distress. It will proclaim, that trade 
is bad, because there is too much of 
it—that wages are inadequate, be- 
cause there is too much employment 
—and that the labouring classes can- 
not procure work, because it is in 
excessive supply. In addition, it will 
probably assert that the cause of the 
cheapness of corn and cattle is to be 
found in the late bad harvest. 

The intelligent and enlightened 
part of the Legislature will loudly 
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proven, that the distress is principal- 
y produced, 1. By the profitable pri- 
ces obtained by the farmers for their 
corn and cattle; 2. By the equally 
rofitable prices obtained by the co- 
onies for their sugar, rum, salt fish, 
timber, &c.; and, 3. By the produ- 
cing of linens, lead, ships, naval 
stores, shoes, and an infinity of other 
commodities at home, instead of buy- 
ing them of foreign nations. It will 
shew, by the most unanswerable rea- 
soning, that the plunging of Ireland, 
the West India Colonies, Canada, 
and two-thirds of the British popula- 
tion into utter ruin, would infallibly 
produce universal prosperity. We 
are not sure that the whole Legisla- 
ture will do the same, but we think 
it probable. 
hese enlightened daysare prolific 
of wonderful discoveries. 

Ministers will triumphantly prove 
that it is impossible tor the reduc- 
tion of wages to reduce the con- 
sumption of goods amidst the la- 
bouring classes; and that a reduc- 
tion in the consumption of goods 
cannotreduce trade and employment, 
or cause distress. They will shew 
that, if the foreign trade be preserved 
from diminution, the total destruc- 
tion of the home and colonies trades 
cannot yield any injury. They will 
demonstrate that it is totally impos- 
sible for them to err, and for any of 
their measures to be other than be- 
neficial—that vast advantages have 
flowed from their Free Trade innova- 
tions and suppression of Small Notes 
—and that, should they prohibit the 
consumption of British corn and cat- 
tlein favour of those of other nations, 
or take every man’s property from 
him, it would be the parent of gigan- 
tic individual and general profits. 

Parliament, in its loyalty and obe- 
dience, will tumultuously testify to 
the truth of all they utter. 

. Measures of relief will then be 
spoken of. The trifling minority,if 
there chance to be one, will wrangle 
touching causes. The Whig part of 
it will insist that all the evil has been 
produced by the change of currency; 
it will mercilessly vituperate this 
change for having raised the value 
of money, and, in the same breath, 
laud the Free Trade measures to the 
skies, which have had precisely the 
same effect. Those who compose it 


will call for arise of prices, by means 
of paper currency, as the only effi- 
cient remedy; and then they will 
sagely defend the Free Trade laws, 
which prohibit prices from rising, and 
vote for others which must, of neces- 
sity, cause a further fall in them. 
They will oracularly declare that, if 
Small Notes be again suffered to cir- 
culate, it will make no difference to 
prices, whether foreign corn, wool, 
silks, &c. &c. be prohibited, or ad- 
mitted duty-free, and that nothing 
can materially raise or lower them, 
save changes of currency. 

As these people will speak scien- 
tifically, they will have an easy tri- 
umph over the other part of the mi- 
nority ; the doctrines of the latter, 
that the abolition of the Navigation 
Lawshas reduced the freights, and, of 
course, the value of ships—the ad- 
mission of foreign silks, gloves, &e. 
&e. has reduced the prices of British 
ones—the importation of foreign 
corn, &e. has reduced the prices of 
agricultural produce and the value 
ot land—and all this has necessarily 
caused a general reduction of prices, 
will be deemed quite ridiculous. 

The minority will thus be divided 
against itself; and in consequence 
it will practically fight against its 
own cause with the majority. 

Then a portion of the Whigs will 
declaim vehemently against the taxes, 
as the great cause of the suffering. 
They will maintain that the farmers, 
&e. would be highly prosperous if 
they had each to pay eight or ten 
pounds per annum less in taxes ; and 
that the labourer would have no lack 
of employment and necessaries, if his 
taxes were threepence or sixpence 
per week less than they are. They 
will insist that the pauper part of the 
community shall be swelled out by 
dismissed clerks, soldiers, and la- 
bourers—the empire shall be de- 
prived of proper defence—the fi- 
nances shall be thrown into derange- 
ment—and the state creditor shall be 
robbed, in order to save some two- 
pence or fourpence per week to each 
member of the community, and there- 
by restore public prosperity. These 
sages will deal in magnificent gene- 
ralities—they will pompously pro- 
claim that a diminution of ten or 
twenty millions per annum could, 
with all imaginable ease, be made in 
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the public expenditure; but they 
will not condescend to offer proots 
and details. 

The war of Government against 
* restriction and monopoly,” or, in 
more correct terms, profits and wa- 
ges, has been, in reality, a war against 
the revenue. In his triumph over 
them, the gallant Soldier at the head 
of the Cabinet had subjected the re- 
venue to mortal defeat; and all the 
efforts of the latter to rally and keep 
its ground are rendered abortive by 
his continued victories over the for- 
mer. That those who have been the 
instruments of Government in taking 
from the community the means of pay- 
ing taxes, should now embarrass it, by 
insisting that it shall make impossible 
reductions of taxation, is, so far as 
regards itself, a matter of rejoicing. | 

Ministers, in reply, will probably 
consent that such a reduction shall 
take place in the army as will re- 
move the great impediment to Mr 
O’Connell’s scheme of Irish inde- 
pendence—enable the West India 
Colonies to throw themselves into 
the paternal arms of General Jack- 
son—give to the latter possession of 
the Canadas—clear away the ob- 
stacles to independence in the East 
Indies—and annihilate all restraint 
which the military power of this 
country may have imposed on other 
states. 

Some years ago the leading Minis- 
ter of the time, in his place in Par- 
liament, spoke of an “ adjustment” 
with the State creditor as a thing 
which might be necessary. The cry 
of “ adjustment” is now broadly 
raised; and it is easy to perceive 
that, under this flimsy name, the 
barefaced robbery of the State cre- 
ditor would be extremely palatable 
to the community at large. This 
creditor has no longer any security 
in the honesty of the nation; his 
right to his property is admitted to 
be debateable, and little more is ne- 
cessary for ensuring the destruction 
of it. For several years it has been 
a regular system to sacrifice the di- 
visions of the community in detail, 
by singling out one for the purpose, 
and then persuading all the rest that 
they would profit greatly from its 
ruin. Thus the shipowners, then the 
silk manufacturers, &c., and then the 
landowners and farmers, have been 
sacrificed, The community has in 


this manner been taught to make con- 
fiscation and robbery matters, not 
merely of expediency and benefit, 
but of right and justice, This system 
of wholesale human sacrifice has al- 
most exhausted its victims ; little re- 
mains, save the fundholder; and 
when he has assisted to drag the rest 
of the population to its blood-stained 
altars, he must, in the struggle which 
awaits him, find every one against 
him. 

The robbery of the State creditor 
will be loudly called for; public 
knavery will be extolled as a pure 
and prolific source of relief trom 
taxation. If it be pleaded that, as 
the Government has taken away the 
means of paying taxes, they ought no 
longer to be demanded—that the 
fundholders, by sanctioning the ta- 
king away of these means, have for- 
feited their claims—and that they 
ought to be treated like the rest of the 
community, an answer will not be 
readily discovered. Thus one ini- 
quity generates and sanctifies ano- 
ther. Ministers will make a feeble 
resistance, and probably the “ adjust- 
ment” may be deferred until the ses- 
sion of next year. In the present one 
it will, however, we imagine, be pro- 
ved to be a matter of right and jus- 
tice, and remissions of taxes will be 
made, which will cause a falling-off 
in the revenue amply sufficient for 
making it in the next a matter of ne- 
cessity. In 1831, if not sooner, the 
State will be solemnly declared bank- 
rupt; and as a dividend of 10s. in 
the pound weuld be far from admit- 
ting of the repeal called for of twenty 
millions of taxes, we think the divi- 
dend will searcely exceed 2s. 6d. 

The abolition of the malt and beer 
duties will, of course, be loudly ad- 
vocated. Every one knows, that the 
duties on malt liquor are, in propor- 
tion to those on spirits, infinitely too 
high, and that a reduction of them 
would be beneficial to the less dis- 
tressed part of the country. But it 
must be remembered, that to the im- 
mense mass of those who are star- 
ving, malt liquor must be as much a 
prohibited article at three halfpence 
per pint, as at twopence-halfpenny. 
But then the landed interest will be 
so largely benefited—the simple 
landed interest! te be duped by such 
folly. After the harvest of 1828, a 
great quantity of foreign barley was 
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cleared for home consumption; and 
a great quantity has been so cleared 
since the last harvest. Thus in these 
two years, the foreigner has partly 
supplied the market, and, should the 
repeal of the duties cause an addi- 
tional demand for barley, he would 
reap the benefit. When the farmers 
of this country do not now grow all 
the barley which is consumed, it can- 
not be doubted that increased con- 
sumption would be supplied by an 
increase of importation. They have 
already a market for all the barley they 
grow, and what they want is, a bet- 
ter price for it; increased consump- 
tion would not, with the present corn 
law, give them a better price, there- 
fore it would yield them no benefit 
worthy of notice. If the duties be 
reduced, the advantages will be reap- 
ed, not by them, but by foreign corn 
growers. 

The clamour for a reduction of 
taxes will perhaps be gaye yield- 
ed to; something will be sacrificed 
to save the remainder. A reduction 
may take place sufficient to make ale 
and porter a farthing per pint, or su- 
gar a halfpenny per pound, cheaper ; 
two or three millions will thus be 
taken from the revenue, while the 
advantages to the consumer will be 
insignificant, and this will be dilated 
on as mighty relief to public suffer- 
ing. If it produce a great deficiency 
of revenue, this will make the pre- 
text for robbing the public creditor 
the more powerful. 

The grand panacea of Ministers 
will, of course, be the extension of 
Free Trade. Perhaps, as huge mea- 
sures of relief, the ruin of the sugar 
colonies will be completed by the 
destruction of their monopoly of the 
home market—the shipowners will 
be compelled to restore to the Ame- 
ricans the carrying to the West In- 
dies—the pasture farmers will have 
the promised reduction of duty on 
foreign cheese and butter—the col- 
liers and other coasting vessels will 
be suffered to import foreign sails, 
cordage, and provisions, free of duty 
—and the free export of machinery 
will be permitted. 

Parliament will, of course, warmly 
sanction all such measures, and de- 
cide, that to ruin one trade for the 
sake of another, to take from a man 
his business and property, and to 
deepen and widen the distress, will 


form the most efficient means of re- 
storing prosperity. 

Probably the Poor-Laws will be 
abolished to able-bodied labourers, 
for the especial benefit of the work- 
ing classes ; and the Usury Laws, for 
that of necessitous borrowers. Par- 
liament will, we imagine, decide, 
that as the labouring orders cannot 
procure employment, it will yield 
them vast advantage to deprive them 
of parish relief; and as the borrow- 
ers of money are involved in loss and 
insolvency, they will reap mighty 
profits from the compulsion to pay 
an exorbitant rate of interest. 

As to rational and effectual mea- 
sures of relief, if any Member can be 
found hardy enough to name them, 
he will be at once coughed and hoot- 
ed into silence. If he maintain that 
the means should be resorted to 
which heretofore never failed—that 
the landed interest can only be relie- 
ved by a Corn Law, which will yield 
prosperity prices—that the interests 
which have been plunged into dis- 
tress by foreign competition, can on- 
ly be rendered prosperous by being 
relieved from it—that Small Notes 
would be again beneficial—and that, 
in the nature of things, nothing can 
remove the distress, but measures 
which will give to the different inte- 
rests prices sufficient to yield good 
profits and wages ;—if he maintain 
this, he will be treated as a traitor or 
lunatic. He will be replied to with 
peals of laughter and shouts of exe- 
cration; the epithets bigot, fool, 
knave, and disturber, will be by im- 
plication, if not in terms, showered 
upon him from all quarters. Parlia- 
ment will proclaim that wilful igno- 
rance and dishonesty alone could 
aver, that prices which yield loss in- 
stead of profit, and wages which will 
not afford necessaries, can be inju- 
rious. It will decide, that a man 
must be prosperous if he be in busi- 
ness or employment, although his 
business be carried on at a loss, or 
his wages will scarcely supply him 
with salt and potatoes; and it will 
decide farther, that losing prices and 
famine wages form the only source 
of public prosperity. 

With regard to foreign affairs, Mi- 
nisters, we think, will laud themselves 
highly on account of the glorious 
fruits which have flowed from the 
battle of Navarino. They will boast 
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of their dexterity and wisdom in aid- 
ing and tolerating the triumphs of 
Russia over Turkey—endeavouring 
to keep Portugal in anarchy, and to 
embroil it in civil war—and labour- 
ing to ruin the friends and allies of 
this country on the one hand, and to 
aggrandise and strengthenits enemies 
on the other. Probably they will in- 
form Parliament that they are nego- 
tiating with the United States with 
the view of increasing the maritime 
power and trade of the latter, and 
rendering more easy to them the ac- 
quisition of Canada and the West 
Indies. 

Parliament will naturally sanction 
all this by acclamation. The Whigs, 
we think, will move, that an humble 
address be voted to the Russian Au- 
tocrat, inviting him to transfer his 
residence to Constantinople forth- 
with, and to remove, by military 
means, all impediments to the march 
of his armies to India. They will, 
perhaps, propose, that a treaty be en- 
tered into with France for the pur- 

ose of driving the Turks from Asia 

y a combination of British and 
French forces—that an expedition be 
sent to Portugal to expel the reign- 
ing monarch—and that France be 
solicited to form a treaty of alliance 
offensive and defensive with Mr 
O’Connell and the Irish Catholics. 
To amend the balance of power, 
they will probably advise that Tur- 
key, Prussia, and the East Indies, be 
annexed to Russia; that the new 
Greek kingdom, Spain, Portugal, 
Egypt, and Ireland, be made integral 

arts of France, and that the West 
3 and British America be given 
to the United States. This would 
produce the vast benefit among others 
of destroying the mischievous ascend- 
ancy of England on the ocean. 

If the Whigs do not at present go 
quite so far, they will, at any rate, 
insist that Russia, France, and Ame- 
rica shall be aided, but not opposed 
in their attempts at aggrandisement 
—that every thing possible shall be 
done to make Portugal and Spain im- 
placable enemies—that British power 
in India shall be undermined to the 
farthest point—that no defensive 
works shall be carried on in Canada 
—and that it shall be made a matter 
of self-preservation to the West In- 
dies to unite themselves with Ame- 
rica. 


Mr Brougham in the one House, 
and Lord Holland in the other, will, 
we conjecture, move an humble vote 
of thanks to his Majesty, for having, 
in conjunction with his allies, refused 
to permit the Greek “ people” to 
have any share in the choice of their 
form of government and king, and for 
forcing upon them a foreigner for 
their wenn and also for denying 
to the “ people” of Portugal all right 
of choice, in regard to their monarch 
and form of government. 

If any member have the intrepidity 
to say, that the balance of power 
should be preserved,—the aggran- 
disement of rival and hostile powers 
should be resisted,—the natural 
friends and allies of this empire 
should be protected,—British inter- 
ests should be defended and pro- 
moted,—and the Colonies should be 
placed in the best state of defence, 
and have their bonds to the mother 
country strengthened in every possi- 
ble way,—he will be covered with 
derision. The Whig views will be 
tumultuously lauded, as the only ones 
capable of giving influence, power, 
and perpetuity to the empire. 

Mr Brougham in the one House, 
and Lord Holland in the other, will, 
we suspect, move a vote of thanks to 
the Ministry, for its liberal and en- 
lightened prosecutions of the Tory 
press. They will probably propose 
a law for suppressing all newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews, which may 
speak against the Ministry, so long as 
the latter shall be supported by the 
Whigs. They will prove, with much 
erudition and eloquence, that the 
press ought to be allowed to say any 
thing in favour of Whiggism, sedition, 
and blasphemy; but that it will be 
ruinous to the State, if it be suffered 
to defend the constitution and reli- 
gion, comment on the profligacy of 
public men, oppose men in power, 
and, above all, controvert Whig doc- 
trines. If such a law be proposed, 
it will be carried by an immense ma- 
jority. 

The question touching public suf- 
fering will, we think, be disposed of 
in the first week of the session, par- 
ticularly as there will be no debate 
and enquiry. A considerable part of 
the session will then be occupied in 
devising measures for extending the 
trade and prosperity of foreign coun- 
tries. All manner of regulations will 
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be framed for multiplying foreign 
shipping and colonies, enlarging fo- 
reign manufactures, and benefiting 
foreign agriculture: invention will 
be exhausted in giving bounty and 
monopoly, riches and abundance, to 
foreign shipowners, colonists, manu- 
facturers, landowners, farmers, and 
labourers. Other matters will not 
be overlooked, and vast labour will 
be expended in managing the general 
affairs of all foreign Europe and 
America. 

We humbly conceive that Parlia- 
ment acts unwisely in sitting exclu- 
sively in this country. As it devotes 
so much of its attention to the inte- 
rests of other states, it would profit 
much by making itself a travelling 
one, and sitting three-fourths of every 
session in foreign countries, taking 
them in rotation. It might in the next 
sit in France, then in America, and 
pass in this manner round the circle. 

The usual portion of the Session 
will, of course, be expended in dis- 
cussing matters of no moment, and 
broaching new abstract doctrines. 
There will probably be a week’s de- 
bate on the question, whether Mr 
O’Connell cannot still by some legal 
quibble be excluded from the House 
of Commons. A fortnight’s discus- 
sion will perhaps be employed in 
proving that no remedy can be ap- 
plied to the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery. Interminable harangues 
will be made on petty innovations ; 
committees and commissions will be 
formed to make useless enquiries, 
concoct worthless reports, and invent 
schemes forsubstituting greater evils 
for lesser ones, and confusion and 
doubt for order and certainty. Per- 
haps it will be eagerly promulgated, 
that every inhabitant of the metropo- 
lis ought to have a police officer to 
watch his motions—that it is highly 

ernicious for people to lock up their 
ouses and cons by night—that a 
commission ought to be appointed to 
enquire how the inhabitants of the 


United Kingdom severally expend 
their time and money—that marriage 
is highly injurious to society—that 
the laws against theft ought to be 
abolished—that the labouring orders 
ought to be prohibited from eating 
and wearing clothes—and that for the 
benefit of foreign trade, this country 
ought to buy all the corn, cattle, and 
manufactures it consumes, of foreign 
countries. 

The Lords will act like the Com- 
mons. Some solitary individual or 
other amidst them, may perhaps ven- 
ture to divulge that the community 
is in great misery; but he will do it 
in the most meek and courtly lan- 
guage ; he will propose no remedies; 
he will separate himself from public 
feeling, deprecate hostility to the 
Ministry, — himself its fond ad- 
mirer, and protest that he reposes 
boundless confidence in its inten- 
tions and wisdom. It is likely that 
he will kneel to the Premier during 
the delivery of his speech. Report, 
indeed, says that the Duke of Rich- 
mond means to act in a manner be- 
coming a patriot and an English 
Peer, but we are somewhat sceptical 
on the matter ; we will, however, say 
that no other Peer is so likely to dis- 
play such conduct. 

And now we solemnly ask once 
more—what must be the end? If we 
- the question to the Ministry and 

egislature, and offer as a reply— 
public ruin and revolution; it will 
throw them into convulsions of 
merriment. Turning, therefore, from 
them, we say to every man who rea- 
sons from causes to effects—what 
must be the end? When the day of 
ruin shall arrive, lamentations will be 
of no avail. To execrate the errors 
and profligacy of the theorist and 
innovator, the party and faction ; and 
to weep over the delusion and mad- 
ness of the country, will not then 
restore what has been lost, and re- 
build what has been demolished : 
YOU MUST NOW DO Your Duty ! 
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MOORE’S BYRON.* 


Lire of Byron, by Moore, dedica~ 
ted to Scorr, is ashort sentence that 
sounds like a trumpet! ’Tis a spirit- 
stirring reveillé. Seldom, if ever— 
not to refuse another image that in- 
stantaneously suggests itself—have 
weseen the Rose, the Shamrock, and 
the Thistle, in such beautiful—such 
magnificent union. Three such fixed 
stars—pardon us for being so poetical 
—are not to be seen burning toge- 
ther, in a small serene spot of blue of 
afew hundred millions of miles in 
circumference—every night—that is 
once every thousand years—in hea- 
ven. Figures of speech apart, these 
three Poets—alike, but oh! how dif- 
ferent—are, as we could soon shew, 
by many sufficient causes, allied, 
in their works, to our imagination. 
Add Campbell, and the PartieQuarrée 
would be as harmonious as the mu- 
sic of the spheres. The other poeti- 
cal luminaries of the age must consti- 
tute various constellations for them- 
selves; celestial clubs of which it 
might be. perilous to elect the presi- 
dents. That is their own look-out, 
not ours—so we return—not to our 
mutton, but our venison—not to our 
sheep, but our wild-deer—to Aber- 
deen and to Byron. 

The Childe—thank Heaven—was 


half a Scotchman by birth—and half 


a Scotchman by education ; and that, 
if we mistake not, makes up a whole 
Scotchman. This, on the one hand, 
accounts for his not having been a 
Cockney, but, on the other, magnifies 
the mystery of his acquaintance with 
Leigh Hunt. That small sinner and 
insignificant slave—a viper in a vice 
—dies under this noble Quarto. Mr 
Moore, speaking of the day on which 
Byron and he—under the “ influence 
of malignant star,” dined with the 
calumnious convict in “ durance 
vile,” and subjected themselves to 
the contamination of the “ dropping 
in of some of our host’s literary ac- 

uaintance,” laments—as a man must 

0, who has had the misfortune of 
once in his life shaking hands, even 
by means of the finger-tips, with a 
Cockney—the deep degradation of 
that day and dinner with a jail-bird. 
“Among these,” (the Cockney crew) 
he says, “ I remember was Mr John 


Scott, the writer, afterwards, of some 
severe attacks on Lord Byron; and 
it is painful to think that, among the 
persons then assembled round the 
Poet, there should have been one so 
soon to step forth an assailant of his 
living fame, while another, less man- 
ful, would reserve the cool venom 
for his grave.” We remember—for 
the loathsome will not be forgotten 
—how, when on that fatal divorce, 
yet a mystery to the whole world, 
the soul of the poet was “ wrenched 
with a woeful agony,” and all Eng- 
land, whom his glorious genius had 
glorified, stood scowling aloof on 
his desolation, how some of these 
wretches turned round to sting the 
feet from which they had been piti- 
fully proud to lick the dust. Of all 
such, not one darted forth a more 
poisonous fang than the infatuated 
person who, in Mr Moore’s too mild 
expression, “ stepped forth the as- 
sailant of his living fame.” Leigh 
Hunt, he says, was less manful than 
John Scott. That we deny. There 
could be nothing manly—there must 
have been everything most unmanly 
—in bitterly abusing Byron at. that 
cruel crisis of his life. Scott did so 
—and forsooth as a champion of the 
morality—the religion of the land! 
He wrote of Byron as if he had been 
a felon—and condemned him as from 
the judgment-seat. Hunt would fain 
have defended Byron, and made 
a shew of such defence; but the 
Scotch Cockney, equally base, but 
bolder in his baseness, frightened 
him of Little Britain by threats of 
exposure, which, unintelligible to all 
others, were understood by the poor 
creature to whose ears they were 
savagely muttered—and the courage 
of him of the yellow breeches was 
overturned like a cup of saloop. 
Scott, years afterwards, had the ef- 
frontery to seek out Byron abroad, 
and was, we believe, not unkindly 
received by the noble being, whom 
he had, for the sake of lucre, hypo- 
critically traduced—denying to him 
even the character of a man! Inall this 
we can see nothing “ more manful” 
than in Hunt’s reservation of his cool 
venom for Byron’s grave ! 

Think not that such disgustful re- 
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collections are out of place here— 
this is the very—the only place— 
where they shall be suffered to in- 
trude—and henceforth and for ever- 
more, let them evanish from all minds 
into oblivion—having left behind 
them in Mr Moore’s heart, and in 
the heart of every man whose ac- 
quaintance has ever been cultivated 
by a Cockney, an invincible repug- 
nance, like an instructed instinct— 
and a resolution strong as death— 
never, for the sake even of charity 
and compassion for the poor and pro- 
fligate—to inhale the same air with 
any of that godless gang—for even 
the fire round the lips of genius is 
found ineffectual against the breath 
of disease and pollution. Politics, 
thank Heaven, and not poetry, took 
Byron and Moore to the Cockney’s 
cell. “ It will be recollected,” says 
Moore, “ that there existed among 
the Whig party, at this period, a 
strong feeling of indignation at the 
late defection from themselves and 
their principles, of the illustrious 
ersonage, who had been so long 
ooked up to as the friend and pa- 
tron of both. Being myself, at the 
time, warmly, perhaps intemperate- 
ly, under the influence of this feel- 
ing, I regarded the fate of Mr Hunt 
with more than common interest, 
and, immediately on my arrival in 
town, paid him a visit in his pri- 
son.” “On mentioning the circum- 
stance, soon after, to Lord Byron, 
and describing my surprise at the 
sort of luxurious comfort with which 
Ihad found the ‘ wit in the dungeon’ 
surrounded—his trellised flower-gar- 
den without, and his books, busts, pic- 
tures, and PIANO-FORTE within! the 
noble Poet, whose political view of 
the case coincided entirely with my 
own, expressed a strong wish to pay 
a similar tribute of respect to Mr 
Hunt, and accordingly, a day or two 
afterwards, we proceeded for that 
purpose to the prison.” Of that 
visit to the caitiff, all the world knows 
the ultimate consequences—the cool 
venom of the Cockney spat over his 
benefactor’s grave! But we love not 
Byron or Moore the less for their 
degrading indiscretion; they have 
themselves afforded us a key to un- 
lock that prison-door ; and it is con- 
soling to know, that it was not turn- 
ed by the hand of any one of the 
Nine Muses. Both Bards, it is true, 
for some time afterwards did all they 


could to admire Rimini; but it would 
not do; and when Byron charitably 
requested Moore to use his influence 
with Jeffrey, to get the divine right 
of King of Cockneydom: acknow- 
ledged in the Edinburgh Review, 
Moore confesses, with some compli- 
ments “ with respect to Hunt’s poem, 
—I really could not undertake to 
praise it seriously. There is so much 
of the guizzible in all he writes, that 
I never can put on the proper pathe- 


tic face in reading him.” Nor could © 


any body else, except for a minute 
or 80, after, perhaps, coming out of 
the Cave of Trophonius. 

Byron, we have said, was a Scotch- 
man. However, let England and 
Scotland divide him between them, 
and they will not quarrel over his 
glorious remains. From the middle 
of his third to the middle of his 
eleventh year, he lived in Aberdeen. 


“ Tn trath, he was a-wild and wayward 
wight,” 


and, though not the Edwin of Beattie, 
“no vulgar boy.” Beattie knew not 
there was a young minstrel, 


* And he, I trow, was of the North coun- 
tree,” 


who often passed by the college-gates 
destined one day to sing a far loftier 
song, and far better to unfold 


‘ All the dread magnificence of Heaven!” 


Byron’s father was a Scamp—and 
his mother a Scold. The Scamp soon 
died—the Scold lived on to torment 
and trouble him. But she had a mo- 
ther’s heart; and though—horrid, 
shocking, and affecting, to think of 
it—often in her fits of rage, accused 
him in words as vulgar as the senti- 
ment was impious—of the deformity 
which one of his feet brought with‘it 
from her womb—he loved her living, 
and wept her dead—with the fine 
sense of inextinguishable filial piety, 
felt that in spite of those unnatural 
storms, (yet, perhaps, after all, though 
fearful, not unnatural,) she passion- 
ately loved him too—so that at last, 
we see him, with stealthy step, creep- 
ing at midnight to the chamber of 
death, and hear him groaning beside 
her corpse. 

Sometimes we have felt as if Mr 
Moore had spoken out too weg | 
ly about this vulgar, violent, but af- 
fectionate woman. Yet we believe 
that on the whole he has done right 
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—for Byron, being of that blood, pos- 
sessed much of the physical tempera- 
ment—and his spiritual being, with all 
its grandeur, owned its union with 
a bodily frame given to it by the 
heiress of the old Highland House of 
Gight and Gordon, and by a father 
whose veins swelled as tumultuous- 
ly as those of any of his ancestors 
—the Byrons having shewn them- 
selves, through all periods of their 
history, a hot-hearted race. After 
the period of the Civil Wars, when 
so many individuals of. the house of 
Byron distinguished _ themselves,— 
no less than seven brothers.of that 
family fought on the field at Edge- 
hill; and Mr Moore finely and truly 
says, that in reviewing cursorily the 
ancestors of Lord Byron, both near 
and remote, it cannot fail to be re- 
marked how strikingly he combined 
in his own-nature some of the best 
and perhaps worst qualities, that lie 
scattered through the various charac- 
ters of his predecessors—the gene- 
rosity, the love of enterprise, the 
high-mindedness of some of the 
better spirits of his race, with the 
irregular. passions, the eccentricity, 
and the daring recklessness of the 
world’s opinion, that so much cha- 
racterised others. Such as the fa- 
mous Commodore—Rough-weather 
Jack—his grand-uncle, who slew Mr 
Chaworth, and afterwards led the 
life of a half-insane recluse, and his 
own father, whose character was 
tinged with darker stains, and twisted 
into worse distortion. His own cha- 


- racter was neither darkly stained, nor 


yet distorted ; butthe gloom in which 
it grew up was nevertheless a mys- 
tery of his birth—and a fatal some- 
thing, which we might in vain seek to 
analyse or to name, seems almost to 
have been a hereditary curse. 

His father was as proud as Lucifer 
—and we fear, wicked as Beelzebub, 
and mean as Mammon. His mother 
was as fierce as Alecto—but in 
being a mother, had a oon advan- 
tage over that celebrated Fury. The 

lammon died out—but not so the 
Fury and the other Devils. His ances- 
tors had always been proud on both 
sides of the house. But theirs was 
pre-eminently the pride of birth—or 
of bravery; his was that pride too 
—for none but a Cockney-coward 
ever doubted his co e;—but to 
that two-fold pride, he added a third 
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more glorious part, the pride of 
genius. All three played like des- 
erate gamesters into each, other’s 
ng inst the world—but the 
world held the honours—and Byron 
lost the game—although eternal jus- 
tice has stepped in—and in spite of 
all his delinquencies has given up the 
stakes—which were glory—to Childe * 
Harold. . ts 

The little that Mr Moore has been 
able to collect about Byron’s in- 
fancy and first boyhood, is deeply 
interesting indeed, and most impres- 
sively narrated. Yet what can be 
certainly known of: the infancy and 
first boyhood of any human being? 
How imperfectly known must they 
be to the man himself—how much 
more so to those who, through the 
distant gloom, would seek for the 
glimmer ? Yet through that gloom, 
when we know that it shrouded 
the soul of genius, with what in- 
tensity of vision do we strive to 

ierce! If in future life we have 
faown that the temper was “ strong 
and turbulent,” we listen to old wo- 
men’s tales in explanation of the 
growth of the phenomenon, and ga- 
ther up the traditionary gossip that 
relates even tothe time when he who, 
perhaps, afterwards set the world on 
fire, was “ muling and puking in his 
nurse’s arms.” Thus we go back 
with a stratige deep interest with Mr 
Moore to the most childish anec- 
dotes of Byron’s childhood. 

“ From London, Mrs Byron proceeded 
with her infant to Scotland, and in the 
year 1790, took up her residence in Aber- 
deen, where she was soon after joined by 
Captain Byron. Here for a short time 
they lived together in lodgings at the house 
of a person named Anderson, in Queen- 
street. But their union being by no 
means happy, a separation took place be- 
tween them, and Mrs Byron removed to 
lodgings at the other end: of. the street, 
Notwithstanding this schism, they for 
some time continued to visit, and even to 
drink tea with each other; but the ele- 
ments of discord were strong on both 
sides, and their separation was, at last, 
complete and final. He would frequently, 
however, accost the nurse and his son in 
their walks, and expressed a strong wish 
to have the child for a day or two ona 
visit with him: To this request Mrs 
Byron was, at first, not very willing to 
accede, but, on the representation of the 
nurse, that ‘ if he kept the boy one night, 
he would not do so another,’ she consent- 
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ed. The event proved as the nurse had 

icted; on enquiring next morning 
after the child, she was told by Captain 
Byron that he had had quite enough of 
his young visitor, and she might take 
him home again. 

* Tt should be observed, however, that 
Mrs Byron, at this period, was unable to 
keep more than one servant, and that, 
sent as the boy was, on this occasion, to 
encounter the trial of a visit without the 
accustomed superintendence of his nurse, 
it is not so wonderful that he should have 
been found, under such circumstances, ra- 
ther an unmanageable guest. That, asa 
child, his temper was violent, or rather 
sullenly passionate, is certain. Even when 
in petticoats, he showed the same uncon- 
trollable spirit with his nurse, which he 
afterwards exhibited when an author, 
with his critics. Being angrily repri- 
manded by her one day, for having soiled 
or torn a new frock, in which he had 
been just dressed, he got into one of his 
* silent rages,’ (as he himself described 
them,) seized the frock with both his 
hands, and rent it from top to bottom, 
and stood in sullen stillness, setting his 
censurer and her wrath at defiance. 

« But, notwithstanding this, and other 
such unruly outbreaks, in which he was 
but too much encouraged by the example 
of his mother, who frequently, it is said, 
proceeded to the same extremities with 
her caps, gowns, &c., there was in his 
disposition, as appears from the concur- 
rent testimony of nurses, tutors, and all 
who were employed about him, a mixture 
of affectionate sweetness and playfulness, 
by which it was impossible not to be at- 
tached ; and which rendered him then, as 
in his riper years, easily manageable by 
those who loved and understood him suf- 
ficiently to be at once gentle and firm 
enough for the task. The female attend- 
ant of whom we have spoken, as well as 
her sister, May Gray, who succeeded 
her, gained an influence over his mind, 
against which he very rarely rebelled ; 
while his mother, whose capricious ex- 
cesses, both of anger and of fondness, left 
her little hold on either his respect or af- 
fection, was indebted solely to his sense 
of filial duty for any small portion of au- 
thority she was ever able to acquire over 
him.” 

Temper! knew you ever a child 
—a boy—or man, with a good temper? 
Very rarely—and if sincere, reader, 
whoever thou art, allow that thine 
own is not among the number. You 
may have forgotten—or may not 
choose to remember—but your mo- 
ther and your nurse will to their dy- 


\F eb, 


ing day—the impishness of your short 
frocks—and of your first, second, and 
third pair of breeches—How you 
kicked, and how you squalled for 
no reason on earth—for surely you 
had not always a pain in your bowels 
—but merely because you were a 
little devil incarnate! Why so sud- 
denly glowed with rage your un- 
meaning, “ shining morning-face,” 
like the north-west moon? Why flung 
you your pest of a body down upon 
the carpet, rolling in convulsions, 
even during a forenoon-visit of the 
minister coming to pray, till a double 

ull of the bell-rope, breaking, per- 
naps, in the agitated hand of mater- 
nal love and anger, brought up nurse, 
with a face almost as red as your 
own, to root you from the Kidder- 
minster, and carry the living squall 
in a whirlwind, up to the sky-roof 
story, to the danger of the very slates? 
We pass over your foolish resistance 
when thrust into the chaise that first 
trundled you to sch¢ol, seven miles off 
—your unexpected and most unwel- 
come return upon your distressed 
parents’ hands, with a letter depict- 
ing you as the plague—all the “ dis- 
astrous chances which your youth 
suffered,” out of the pure spite with 
which you interrupted them when 
trotting along on their own errands, 
or “ waukened sleeping dogs’ —your 
expulsion from college, almost imme- 
diately subsequent to that from school 
—and the troubled term in which 
your temper gave rise to the most 
serious suspicions that it would be 
vain for you to enter upon any pro- 
fession, even that of an attorney ; for 
which your temper was too quarrel- 
some and litigious. We omit all allu- 
sion to those eras, and are willing to 
take you—as you are now—the bane 
of civil society, and the tyrant in your 
own unhappy house, over a wife 
afraid to lift her eyes from the ground, 
and children, prevented only by fear 
from exhibiting a ferocity equal to 
that of their father—And you abuse 
the bad temper of Byron! You, whose 
mother, perhaps, was a mawsey, and 
father a dolt! 

But we may go a little higher—or 
at once to the highest. Let us go to 
the Great Living Poets. Who knows 
the temper of Sir Walter Scott? 
Probably not we, and certainly not 
you; but let the whole world be as- 
sured of this—that though as mild 
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in his usual moods as a lion—those 
shaggy eye-brows were not given— 
did not grow yonder—for nothing; 
and that he can roar—and often has 
roared, so as to shake all Ettrick, as 
if it had been the Lybian Forest. 
Wordsworth, on an Excursion, is ge- 
nerally as meek as becomes a lyrical 
ballad-monger, which he is to his 
eternal fame. But those still, pro- 
found eyes—with which he keeps 
looking for Truth in the bottom of 
the many silver wells among the 
mountains of Westmoreland—till he 
sees shining there the reflection of 
the mid-day stars—can lighten with 
less hallowed rays, and flash forth— 
sometimes most needlessly—most 
human—most earth-born anger, un- 
congenial with the poetical or philo- 
- ical “ moods of his own” or any 
other rational man’s mind. We go 
no farther—and we can go no higher; 
but who, although he 


* Holds each strange tale devoutly true,” 


the less loves, admires, and venerates 
those two spirits of good and great 
men not yet made perfect, for failings, 
frailties, vices, sins—call them what 
you will, and fear not—cling to the 
clay of which they are composed in 
common with all the rest of the child- 
ren of mankind? Why then do you 
who make pilgrimages to Abbotsford 
and toRydal-Mount—as to the shrines 
of Saints—shut your eyes to the bursts 
of their infernal and diabolical tem- 
pers—merely because they have ne- 
ver fallen on your own obscure and 
insignificant pericraniums; and yet 
onrepairing to Newstead-Abbey, per- 
sist in moralizing over the unhappy 
temper and so forth of poor Byron, 
who, no more than they, ever inju- 
red you or yours, and whose temper, 
though often rolling and roaring like 
the Atlantic, was yet far, far oftener 
—and but for the blasts of heaven, 
would have been so almost always— 
like the tideless Mediterranean sea, 
whose shores he has, even beyond 
the power of ancient genius, glorified 
by his immortal song? Speak—or 
be for ever dumb. 

Byron’s boyhood was on the whole 
beautiful. But, from the first dawn, 
it was beauty of a troubled kind. By 
an accident, which, it is ‘said, occur- 
red at the time of his birth, one of 
his feet was twisted out of its natu- 
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ral position; and this defect, chiefly 
from the contrivances employed to 
remedy it, was a source of much 
pain and inconvenience to him du- 
ring his infant years. The nurse, to 
whom fell the task of putting on these 
machines, or bandages, at bed-time, 
would often sing him to sleep, or tell 
him stories or legends, in which, like 
most other children, he took great 
delight. She also taught him, while 
yet an infant, to repeat a great num- 
ber of the Psalms; and the first and 
twenty-third Psalms were among the 
earliest that he committed to memo- 
ry—as they have been to many mil- 
lions of other children. Out of those 
lessons arose, long afterwards, the 
“ Hebrew Melodies.” But for them, 
never would they have been written, 
though he had studied Lowth on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews all his 
life. When not quite five years old, 
he was sent to a day-school, (terms 
for reading, five shillings the quarter,) 
kept by a Mr Bowers, whom, Byron 
tells us, the boys called “ Bodsey 
Bowers,” by reason of his dapper- 
ness. 


“Tt was a school for both sexes. I 
learned little there except to repeat by rote 
the first lesson of monosyllables, (‘ God 
made man—let us love him’) by hearing 
it often repeated, without acquiring a let- 
ter. Whenever proof was made of my 
progress at home, I repeated these words 
with the most rapid fluency; but on 
turning over a new leaf, I continued te 
repeat them, so that the narrow boundary 
of my first year’s accomplishments was 
detected, my ears boxed, (which they did 
not deserve, seeing it was by ear only that 
I had acquired my letters, ) and my intel- 
lects consigned to a new preceptor. He 
was a very devout, clever little clergyman, 
named Ross, afterwards minister of one 
of the kirks, (East, I think.) Under him 
I made astonishing progress, and I recol~ 
lect to this day his mild manners and 
good-natured pains-taking. The moment 
I could read, my grand passion was his- 
tory, and why, I know not, but I was 
particularly taken with the battle near the 
Lake Regillas in the Roman history, put 
into my hands the first. Four years ago, 
when standing on the heights of Tuscu- 
lum, and looking down upon the little 
round lake that was once Regillas, and 
which dots the immense expanse below, 
I remembered my young enthusiasm and 
my old instructor. Afterwards, I had a 
very serious, saturnine, but kind young 
man, named Paterson, for a tutor. He 
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was the son of my shoemaker, but a good 
scholar, as is common with the Scotch. 
He was a rigid Presbyterian also. With 
him I began Latin in Ruddiman’s Gram- 
mar, and continued till I went to the 
Grammar School, ( Scotice, Schule; Aber- 
donice, Squeel,) where I threaded all the 
classes to the fourth, when I was recalled 
to England, (where I had been hatched, ) 
by the demise of my uncle. I acquired 
this handwriting, which I can hardly read 
myself, under the fair copies of Mr Dun- 
can of the same city; I don’t think he 
would plume himself much upon my pro- 

ess. However, I wrote much better 
then than I have ever done since. Haste 
and agitation of one kind or another have 
quite spoilt as pretty a scrawl as ever 
scratched over a frank.” 


On examining the quarterly lists 
at “ the Grammar School” of Aber- 
deen, in which the names of the boys 
are set down according to the sta- 
tion each holds in his class, it ap- 
pears, that in April of the year 1794, 
the name of Byron, then in the se- 
cond class, stands twenty-third in a 
list of thirty-eight boys. In the April 
of 1798, however, he had risen to be 
fifth of the fourth class, consisting of 
twenty-seven boys, and had got a- 
head of several of his contempo- 
raries, who had previously always 
stood before him. But Byron, at 
school, had “ an alacrity at sinking.” 

“ He was, indeed, much more anxious 
to distinguish himself among his school- 
fellows by prowess in all sports and ex- 
ercises, than by advancement in learning. 
Though quick, when he could be persua- 
ded to attend, or had any study that plea- 
sed him, he was in general very low in 
the class, nor seemed ambitious of being 
promoted any higher. It is the custom, 
it seems, in this seminary, to invert, now 
and then, the order of the class, so as to 
make the highest and lowest boys change 
places,—-with a view no doubt of piquing 
the ambition of both. On these occasions, 
and only these, Byron was sometimes at 
the head ; and the master, to banter him, 
would say, ‘ Now, George, man, let me 
see how soon you'll be at the foot again.’” 


But we seek more anxiously for 
other dispositions in the boy Byron, 
than those towards his books—or 
even his plays; though it is pleasant 
to be told that the old Porter at the 
college “minded wee!” the little boy, 
with the red jacket and nankeen 
trowsers, whom he has so often turn- 
ed out of the college court-yard ; 
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that he was “ a good hand at marbles, 
and could spin one farther than most 
boys; excelling also at ‘ Bases,’—a 
game which requires considerable 
swiftness of foot.” But of his class- 
fellows at the Grammar School, there 
are many, of course, still alive, by 
whom he is well remembered; and 
the general impression that they re- 
tain of him is,—that he was a lively, 
warm-hearted, and spirited boy, pas- 
sionate and resentful, but affectionate 
and companionable with his sehool- 
fellows, to a remarkable degree ven- 
turesome and fearless, and, as one of 
them significantly expressed it, “ al- 
ways more ready to give a blow than 
to take one.” 


* Among many anecdotes illustrative of 
this spirit, it is related that once, in re- 
turning home from school, he fell in with 
a boy who had on some former occasion 
insulted him, but had then got off unpu- 
nished ; little Byron, however, at the time 
promising to ‘ pay him off’ whenever they 
should meet again. Accordingly, on this 
second encounter, though there were some 
other boys to take his opponent’s part, he 
succeeded in inflicting upon him a hearty 
beating. On his return home, breathless, 
the servant enquired what he had been 
about, and was answered by him, with a 
mixture of rage and humour, that he had 
been paying a debt by beating a boy ac- 
cording to promise; for that he was a 
Byron, and would never belie his motto 
—‘ Trust Byron.'” 

During this period his mother and 
he made occasionally visits among 
their friends, passing some time at 
Feteresso, the seat of his god-father, 
Colonel Duff—where the child’s de- 
light with a humorous old butler, 
named Earnest Fidler, is still re- 
membered. In 1799, after an attack 
of scarlet fever, his mother took him, 
for change of air, into the Highlands 
—to a farmhouse in the neighbour- 
hood of Ballater, forty miles up 
the Dee; and there, as Mr Moore 
says, “ the dark summit of Lochin- 
y-gair stood towering before the eyes 
of the future Bard; and the verses 
in which, not many years afterwards, 
he commemorated this sublime ob- 
ject, shew that, young as he was at 
the time; its ‘ frowning glories’ were 
not unnoticed by him.” Mr Moore 
beautifully, truly, and philosophi- 
cally says,— 

“ To the wildness and grandeur of the 
seenes, among which liis childhood was 
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passed, it is not unusual to trace the first 
awakening of his poctic talent. But it 
may be questioned whether this faculty 
was ever so produced. That the charm of 
scenery, which derives its chief power from 
fancy and association, should be much felt 
at an age when fancy is yet hardly awake, 
andassociations but few,can with difficulty, 
even making every allowance for the pre- 
maturity of genius, be conceived. The 
light which the poet sees around the forms 
of nature, is not so much in the objects 
themselves, as in the eye that contemplates 
them ; and Imagination must first be able 
to lend a glory to such scenes, before she 
can derive inspiration from them. As 
materials, indeed, for the poetic faculty, 
when developed, to work upon, these im- 
pressions of the new and wonderful, re- 
tained from childhood, and retained with 
all the vividness of recollection which be- 
longs to genius, may form, it is true, the 
purest and-most precious part of that ali- 
ment with which the memory of the poet 
feeds his imagination. But still it is the 
newly-awakened power within him that 
is the source of the charm ;— it is the force 
of fancy alone that, acting upon his recol- 
lection, impregnates, as it were, all the 
past with poesy. In this respect, such im- 
pressions of natural scenery as Lord Byron 
received in his childhood, must be classed 
with the various other remembrances 
which that period leaves behind—of its 
innocence, its sports, its first hopes and 
affections—all of them reminiscences which 
the poet afterwards converts to his use, 
but which no more make the poet than— 
to apply an illustration of Byron’s own— 
the honey can be said to make the bee 
which treasures it.” 


Byron himself, in a note to his 
poem “ The Island,” tells us, that 
from this period “ I date my love of 
mountainous countries. I can never 
forget the effect, a few years after- 
wards in England, of the only thing 
I had long seen, even in miniature, 
of a mountain, in the Malvern Hills. 
After I returned to Cheltenham, I 
used to walk there every afternoon 
at sunset, with a sensation I cannot 
describe.” Mr Moore observes, that 
here Byron falls into the not uncom- 
mon anachronism in the history of 
one’s own feelings, of referring to 
childhood itself that love of mountain- 
prospects which was but the after- 
result of his imaginative recollections 
of that period. Perhaps he did; for 
either in contemplating a present, 
or meditating on an absent beautiful 
scene jin nature, we always do, in 
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unconscious confusion, blend, as 
Wordsworth says of his own delight 
in the grove—in his exquisite poem 
“ Nutting”—*“ our pr wna feelings 
with our past”—and thus is consti- 
tuted one full and entire emotion. 
But neither Mr Moore—poet as he 
is of a high, let us say of the highest 
order—nor any other man, can pre- 
tend either to tell or know with what 
feelings Lord Byron looked on Lo- 
chin-y-gair for the first time, and on 
the sea of mountains rolling away 
2a Ballater to the Linn of Dee. 

ere must then have been awaken- 
ings—and risings—and swellings of 
the divine spirit within him, that 
owed not—could not owe—their 
birth to the power of association. 
Into his spirit, as into that of the 
boy (a poet too—though he died 
when “ nine years old,” so it used 
to be, and so in our mind it will al- 
ways be, in spite of all new editions 
whom Wordsworth describes stand- 
ing on the shore of Windermere a- 
listening to the cataracts, what mys- 
terious influences might then have 
flowed! It is one thing for a boy—a 
mere child—and that mere child By- 
ron—to see the sun setting—or to be 
told that he is setting—from the win- 
dow of a housein a streetin Aberdeen 
—and another thing to see him setting 
from an observatory facing the west- 
ern heaven, undistinguishably compo- 
sed of blended clouds and mountains, 
all emerald-green, and opal-red, and 
amethyst-purple ; and one such 
on one such glory was enough to 
enable and entitle him—many long 
years afterwards—to look from pretty 
Cheltenham tothe majestic Malverns, 
with an expansion of spirit which 
could never have dilated his bosom, 
had he not luckily had a scarlet fe-~ 
ver, and a fond mother, as fierce as 
any fever, to waft him away, in 
childhood’s dewy and golden prime, 
to the land of lights and shadows, 
of gloom and glimmer, of waving 
water-courses from those of rivers 
to rills, and of such risings and set- 
tings of suns, to say nothing of all 
their other day-dreams, as are not 
to be equalled, we verily believe, in 
any other region of the earth, “ what- 
ever clime the sun’s broad circle 
warms.” 

“ His love of solitary rambles, and his 
taste for exploring in all directions, led 
him not unfrequently so far as to excite 
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serious apprehensions forhis safety. While 
at Aberdeen, he used often to steal from 
home unperceived ; sometimes he would 
find his way to the sea-side; and once, 
after a long and anxious search, they found 
the adventurous little rover struggling in 
a sort of morass ur marsh, from which he 
was unable to extricate himself. 

“In the course of one of his summer 
excursions up Dee-side, he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing still more of the wild 
beauties of the Highlands than even the 
neighbourhood of their residence at Balla- 
trech afforded ; having been taken by his 
mother through the romantic passes that 
lead to Invercauld, and as far up as the 
small waterfall, called the Linn of Dee. 
Here his love of adventure had nearly cost 
him his life. As he was scrambling along 
a declivity that overhung the fall, some 
heather caught his lame foot and he fell. 
Already he was rolling downward, when 
the attendant luckily caught hold of him, 
and was but just in time to save him from 
being killed.” 


. About this period too—when not yet 
uite eight years old—he fell in love. 
ccording to his own account, that 

one feeling took entire possession 

of his thoughts; shewing, says Mr 

Moore, how early, in this ion, as 

in most others, the sensibilities of 

his nature were awakened. The 
name of the object of his attachment 
was Mary Dufi—who was, like him- 
self, a mere om the follow- 
i e from a journal kept b 
hint’ in 1813, shews ton freahly, af 
ter an interval of seventeen years, 
all the circumstances of his early 
love still lived in his memory. The 
child who could so feel for fair fe- 
male infantile flesh and blood may 

—might—must—have felt many mys- 

terious emotions from the 


“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


“T have been thinking lately a good 
deal of Mary Duff. How very odd that 
I should have been so utterly, devotedly 
fond of that girl, at an age when I could 
neither feel passion, nor know the mean- 
ing of the word. And the effect! My 
mother used always to rally me about this 
childish amour ; and at last, many years 
after, when I was sixteen, she told me 
one day, ‘ Oh, Byron, I have had a letter 
frem Edinburgh, from Miss Abercromby, 
and your old sweetheart, Mary Duff, is 
married toa Mr Co®.’ And what was my 
answer? I really cannot explain or ac- 
count for my feelings at that moment ; but 
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they nearly threw me into convulsions; 
and alarmed my mother so much, that, 
after I grew better, she generally avoided 
the subject—to me—and contented herself 
with telling it to all her acquaintance. 
Now, what could this be? I had never 
seen her since her mother’s faux-pas at 
Aberdeen had been the cause of her re- 
moval to her grandmother at Banff; we 
were both the merest children. I had 
and have been attached fifty times since 
that period; yet I recollected all wesaid to 
each other, all our caresses, her features, 
my restle , Sleeplessness, my torment- 
ing my mother’s maid to write for me to 
her, which she at last did, to quiet me. 
Poor Nancy thought I was wild, and, as 
I could not write myself, became my 
secretary. I remember, too, our walks, 
and the happiness of sitting by Mary, in 
the children’s apartment, at their house 
not far from the Plainstones at Aberdeen, 
while her lesser sister, Helen, played with 
the doll, and we sate gravely making love 
in our way. 

** How the deuce didall this occur so ear- 
ly? Where could it originate? I certainly 
had no sexual ideas for years afterwards ; 
and yet my misery, my love for that girl 
was so violent, that I sometimes doubt if 
I have ever been really attached since. Be 
that as it may, hearing of her marriage 
several year's after, was like a thunder- 
stroke—it nearly choked me—to the hor- 
ror of my mother, and the astonishment 
and almost incredulity of every body. 
And it is a phenomenon in my existence, 
(for I was not eight years old,) which has 
puzzled and will puzzle me to the latest 
hour of it; and lately, I know not why, 
the recollection (not the attachment) has 
recurred as forcibly as ever. . I wonder if 
she can have the least remembrance of it 
or me? I remember her pitying sister 
Helen for not having an admirer too. 
How very pretty is the perfect image of 
her in my memory—her brown, dark hair, 
and hazel eyes ; her very dress! I should 
be quite grieved to see her now ; the reality, 
however beautiful, would destroy, or at 
least confuse, the features of the lovely 
Peri, which then existed in her, and still 
lives in my imagination, at the distance 
of more than sixteen years. I am now 
twenty-five and odd months.” 

Thus strangely strung were all the 
passions of “the wild and wondrous 
child.” Now—before—and ever af- 
ter—his lame foot often troubled his 
spirit. What signified it? Little or 
nothing. *Twas no great deformity 
—and tf it had been, most men would 
have outgrown the remembrance of 


so small an eyil. But he neyer did— 
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and he to whom God had io wings 
to glide and soar over all the creation 
of mind and matter, suffered a club- 
foot—yet hardly a club-foot—to em- 
bitter, to colour his whole existence ! 
Yet was his face “ most beautiful to 
see—a flower of glorious feature !” 
And his figure, too, shewed “ a child 
of strength and state.” But that one 
imperfection made him often forget 
that he was in face, form, and spirit 
an Apollo. Whenever he beheld a 
Venus, he thought of Vulcan. Had 
he been ugly, his lame foot would 
not have distressed him ; but formed 
in all other things “ in the prodigali- 
ty of Heaven,” and over women to 
be irresistible, here he was liable to 
the ludicrous—vulnerable not only 
in the heel, but in the sole, the toes, 
and the instep—on that one deform- 
ity the eyes of high-born beauty in 
her most melting mood might fall, 
and seem to his distempered imagina- 
tion to loath as it lingered—while 
the vulgar prostitute, as she spied 
the defect, burst out—so it once 
happened—into fits of drunken laugh- 
ter—and when raised by his pitying 
hand that proffered the boon of cha- 
rity, from the cold stone steps where 
the wretch had flung herself down to 
houseless sleep, ran off howling her 
hideous scorn in a storm of curses. 
Mr Moore does not shrink from some 
affecting recitals respecting this “ de- 
fect in nature.” 


* The malformation of his foot was, 
even at this childish age, a subject on 
which he shewed peculiar sensitiveness. 
I have been told by a gentleman of Glas- 
gow, that the person who nursed his wife, 
and who still lives in his family, used of- 
ten to join the nurse of Byron when they 
were out with their respective charges, 
and one day said to her, as they walked 
together, ‘ What a pretty boy Byron is— 
what a pity he has sucha leg!’ On hear- 
ing this allusion to his infirmity, the 
child’s eyes flashed with anger, and stri- 
king at her with a little whip which he 
held in his hand, he exclaimed, impatient- 
ly, ‘ Dinna speak of it!’ Sometimes, 
however, as in after life, he could talk in- 
differently, and even jestingly, of his lame- 
ness ; and there being another little boy in 
the neighbourhood, who had a similar de- 
fect in one of his feet, Byron would say, 
laughingly, ‘ Come and see the twa lad- 
dies with the twa club feet going up the 
Broad Street.’ ” 


One of the most striking passages 
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in the few pages of his own Memoir 
which related to his early days, is 
when, in speaking of his own sen- 
sitiveness on the subject of his de- 
formed foot, he described the feel- 
ing of horror and humiliation that 
came over him when his mother, in 
one of her fits of passion, (as alluded 
to above,) called him “a Jame brat.” 
“ Asall,” says Mr Moore, “ that he had 
felt strongly through life was, in 
some shape or other, reproduced in 
his poetry, it was not likely that an 
expression such as this should fail of 
being recorded. Accordingly, we 
find, in the opening of his drama, 
‘ The Deformed Transformed,’ 


‘ Bertha. Out, Hunchback ! 
* Arnold. I was born so, mother.’ 


It may be questioned, indeed, whe- 
ther this whole drama was not in- 
debted for its origin to this secret 
recollection.” 

Farther on in the volume, we meet 
with another anecdote, illustrative of 
the mental agonies he was often doom- 
ed to suffer from the same cause, 
When in love with Miss Chaworth 
—then a mere schoolboy—if at an 
moment he had flattered himself wit 
the hope of being loved by her, acir- 
cumstance mentioned in his “ Memo- 
randa,” as one of the most painful hu- 
mniliations to which the defect in his 
foot exposed him, must have let the 
truth in with desperate certainty up- 
on his heart. He either was told of 
it, or heard Miss Chaworth saying to 
her maid, “ Do you think I could care 
any thing for that Jame boy?” This 
speech, as he himself described it, 
was like a shot through his heart! 
Though late at night when he heard 
it, he instantly d out of the 
house, and, scarcely knowing whi- 
ther he ran, never stopped till he 
found himself at Newstead. Years 
after that trial, and after he had been 
at Cambridge, we meet with another 
instance how, by that slight blemish, 

as in his hours of melancholy he 
persuaded himself,) all the blessi 
that nature had showered upon 
were counterbalanced. is reve- 
rend friend, Mr Becher, finding him 
one day unusually dejected, endea- 
voured.to cheer and rouse him by 
representing, in their brightest co- 
lours, all the various advantages with 
which Providence had endowed him, 
and, among the greatest, “ that of a 
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mind which placed him above the 
rest of mankind.’ “ Ah! my dear 
friend,” said Byron, mournfully, “ if 
this (laying his hand on his forehead) 

laces me above the rest of man- 

ind, that (pointing to his foot) places 
me farm—far below them.” “ Nay, 
sometimes,” continues Mr Moore, “it 
seemed as if his sensitiveness on this 
point led him to fancy that he was 
the only person in the world afflict- 
ed with suchaninfirmity.” When that 
accomplished scholar and traveller, 
Mr D. Bailey, who was at the same 
school with him at Aberdeen, met 
him afterwards at Cambridge, the 
young peer had then grown so fat, 
that, though accosted by him fami- 
liarly as his schoolfellow, it was not 
till he mentioned his name, that Mr 
Bailey could recognise him. “ It is 
odd enough, too, that you should not 
know me,” said Byron; “ I thought 
Nature had set such a mark upon me, 
that I could never be forgot.” But 
what follows is sadder still. In 
Greece he spoke often of his mother 
to Lord Sligo, and with a feeling that 
seemed little short of aversion.— 
“ Some time or other,” he said, “I will 
tell you why I feel thus towards her.” 
A few days after, when they were 
bathing together in the Gulf of Le- 
panto, he referred to this promise, 
and, pointing to his naked leg and 
foot, exclaimed, “ Look there! it is 
to her false delicacy: at my birth I 
owe that deformity ; and yet, as long 
as I can remember, she has never 
ceased to taunt andreproach me with 
it. Even afew days before we part- 
ed, for the last time, on my leaving 
England, she, in one of her fits of 
passion, uttered an imprecation upon 
me, praying that I might prove as ill 
farmed in mind as lam in body.” 
“ His look and manner in relating this 
frightful circumstance can be con- 
ceived only by those,” says Mr Moore, 
“ who have ever seen him in a simi- 
lar state of excitement.” 

But we return to his boyhood at 
Aberdeen. Among many instances of 
his quickness and energy at the early 
age we have been speaking of, his 
nurse mentioned a little incident that 
one night occurred, on her taking 
him to the theatre to see the “ Ta- 
ming of the Shrew.” He had attend- 
ed to the performance for some time 
with silent interest ; but, in the scene 


between Catherine and Petruchio, 
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where the following dialogue takes 
place,— ‘ 


“ Cat. I know it is the moon— 
“ Pet. Nay—then you lie—it is the 
blessed sun,”— 


Little Geordie; (as they called the 
child,) starting from his seat, cried 
out boldly, “ But I say it is the moon, 
sir.” 


** Though the chance of his succession 
to the title of his ancestors was for some 
time altogether uncertain,—there being, 
so late as 1794, a grandson of the fifth 
Lord still alive.—his mother had, from 
his very birth, cherished a strong persua- 
sion that he was destined not only to be 
a Lord, but, ‘ a great man.’ One of the 
circumstances on which she founded this 
belief, was, singularly enough, his lame- 
ness ;—for what reason, it is difficult to 
conceive, except that, possibly, (having a 
mind of the most superstitious cast,) she 
had consulted on the subject some village 
fortune-teller, who, to ennoble this infir- 
mity in her eyes, had linked the future 
destiny of the child with it. 

** By the death of the grandson of the 
old Lord at Corsica, in 1794, the only 
claimant that had hitherto stood between 
little George and the immediate succes- 
sion to the Peerage, was removed; and 
the increased importance, which this 
event conferred upon them, was felt, not 
anly by Mrs Byron, but by the young 
future Baron of Newstead himself. In 
the winter of 1787, his mother having 
chanced one day to read part of a speeeh, 
spoken in the House of Commons, afriend 
who was present, said to the boy, ‘ We 
shallhave the pleasure, some time or other, 
of reading your speeches in the House of 
Commons.’—‘ I hope not,’ was his an- 
swer; ‘ if you read any speeches of mine, 
it will be in the House of Lords.’ 

“ The title, of which he thus early an- 
ticipated the enjoyment, devolved to him 
but too soon. Had he been left to strug- 
gle on for ten years longer, as plain George 
Byron, there can be little doubt that his 
character would have been, in many re- 
spects, the better for it. In the follow- 
ing year, his grand-uncle, the fifth Lord 
Byron, died at Newstead Abbey, having 
passed the latter years of his strange life 
in a state of austere and almost savage se- 
clusion. 
little Byron’s accession to that title, he 
ran up to his mother, and asked her, 
‘ whether she perceived any difference in 
him since he had been made a Lord, as 


he perceived none himself ?’—a quick and, 


natural thought; but the child little knew 
what a total and talismanic change had 





It is said, that the day after. 
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beet wrought in all his future relations 
with society, by the simple addition of 
that word before his name. That the 
event, as a crisis in his life, affected 
him, even at this time, may be collect- 
ed from the agitation which he is said 
to have manifested on the important 
morning, when his name was first called 
out in school, with the title ‘ Dominus,’ 
prefixed to it. Unable to give utterance 
to the usual answer, ‘ Adsum,’ he stood 
silent amid the general stare of his school- 
fellows; and, at last, burst into tears.” 


On the death of his eccentric grand- 
uncle, “ the little boy who lived at 
Aberdeen” had become Lord Byron 
—a Ward in Chancery—while Lord 
Carlisle, who was in some degree 
connected with the family, was ap- 
pointed his guardian. In the autumn 
of 1798, Mrs Byron and her son, at- 
tended by their faithful May Gray, 
left Aberdeen for Newstead. Pre- 
viously to their departure, the furni- 
ture of the humble lodging which 
they had occupied was—with the 
exception of the plate and linen, 
which Mrs Byron took with her— 
sold, and the whole sum that the ef- 
fects of the mother of the Lord of 
Newstead yielded, was L.74, 17s. 14d. 


“ From the early age at which Byron 
was taken to Scotland, as well as from the 
circumstance of his mother being a na- 
tive of that country, he had every reason 
to consider himself—as indeed he boasts 
in Don Juan—‘ half a Scot by birth, and 
bred a whole one.’ We have already seen 
how warmly he preserved through life 
his recollection of the mountain scenery 
in which he was brought up; and in the 
passage of Don Juan to which I have just 
referred, his allusion to the romantic 
bridge of Don, and to other localities of 
Aberdeen, shews an equal fidelity and 
fondness of retrospect. 

* As auld langsyne brings Scotland, one and all, 

Scotch plaids, Seotch snoods, the blue hills, and 

clear streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s brig’s black wall, 

All my boy feelings, all my gentle dreams, 

Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their own pall, 

Like Banquo’s offspring ;—floating past me 
My childhood in this childishness of mine; ~ 
I care not—'tis a glimpse of auld langsyne !’ 

“ He adds, ina note, ‘ The brig of Don, 
near the “‘ auld town” of Aberdeen, with 
its one arch, and its black deep salmon 
stream, is in my memory as yesterday. I 
still remember, though perhaps I may 
misquote the awful proverb which made 
me pause to cross it, and yet lean over 
it with childish delight, being an only 
son, at least by the mother’s side, The 
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saying, as recollected by me, was this, but 
I have never heard or seen it since I was 
nine years of age: 

Brig of Balgounie, black’s your wa’, 

Wi’ a wife’s ae son, and a mear’s ae foal, 

Down ye shall fa’, 

“ To meet withan Aberdonian was at all 
times a delight to him; and when the 
late Mr Scott, who was a native of Aber- 
deen, paid him a visit at Venice, in the 
year. 1819, in talking of the haunts of 
childhood, one of the places he particular- 
ly mentioned was Wallace Nook, a spot 
where there is a rude statue of the Scot- 
tish chief still standing. From first to 
last, indeed, these recollections of the coun- 
try of his youth never forsook him. In 
his early voyage into Greece, not only the 
shapes of the mountains, but the kilts and 
hardy forms of the Albanese, all, as he 
says, carried him back to Morven; and 
in his last fatal expedition, the dress which 
he himself chiefly wore at Cephalonia was 
a tartan jacket. 

** Cordial, however, and deep as were 
the impressions which he retained of 
Scotland, he would sometimes in this, 
as in all his other amiable feelings, endea- 
vour perversely to belie his own better 
nature; and, when under the excitement 
of anger or ridicule, persuade not only 
others, but even himself, that the whole 
current of his feelings ran directly other- 
wise. Theabuses with which, in his an- 
ger against the Edinburgh Review, he 
overwhelmed every thing Scotch, is an 
instance of this temporary triumph of 
wilfulness; and, at any time, the least 
association of ridicule with the country or 
its inhabitants, was sufficient, for the mo- 
ment, to put all his sentiment to flight. 
A friend of his once described to me the 
half-playful rage into which she saw him 
thrown, one day, by a heedless girl, who 
remarked, that she thought ‘ he had a lit- 
tle of the Scotch accent.’—‘ Good God! 
I hope not!’ exclaimed he; ‘ I’m sure, I 
haven’t. I would rather the whole 
d d country were sunk in the sea. 
I, the Scotch accent !’ 

* To such sallies, however, whether in 
writing or conversation, but little weight 
is to be allowed,—particularly in compa- 
rison with those strong testimonies which 
he has left on record, of his fondness for 
his early home; and, while on his side 
this feeling so indelibly existed, there is, 
on the part of the people of Aberdeen, 
who consider him as almost their fellow- 
townsman, a correspondent warmth of 
affection for his memory and name. ; 

‘* The various houses where he resided 
in his youth, are pointed out to the tra. 
veller. To have seen him but once, is a 
recollection boasted of with pride; an 
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the Brig of Don, beautiful in itself, is in- 
vested, by his mere mention of it, with an 
additional charm. Two or three years 
since, the sum of five pounds was offered 
to a person in Aberdeen, for a letter 
which he had in his possession, written 
by Captain Byron, a few days before his 
death ; and, among the memorials of the 
young poet, which are treasured up by 
individuals of that place, there is one 
which it would have not a little amused 
himself to hear of, being no less charac- 
teristic a relic, than an old China saucer, 
out of which he had bitten a large piece, 
in a fit of passion, when a child.” 


It was in the summer of 1798, that 
Lord Byron, then in his eleventh 
year, left Scotland with his mother 
and nurse, to take possession of the 
ancient seat of his ancestors. Never 
again saw he Scotland—but in his 
dreams. Never again saw Scotland 
the glorious being whom she had 
nursed—not in vain—throughout the 
passions of his precocious childhood 
—on her maternal breast. But ’tis 

lory and delight sufficient to her— 
‘for one age—to have had one great 
Poet—whose feet have seldom stray- 
ed, and his spirit never, from her 
glens and mountains. 
~ One era of the boy Byron’s Life, 
then, we have seen depicted from 
such scanty—yet speaking scraps as 
Mr Moore has been able to collect 
from authentic sources, and he has 

resented them in a shape, and spo- 
on of them in a spirit, in every way 
worthy of a man of genius. 
. Byron was now placed in Notting- 
ham under the care of a quack called 
Lavender, who professed to cure 
such cases of lameness; and his sys- 
tem was to rub the foot over for a 
considerable time with handfuls of 
oil, to twist the limb forcibly round, 
and screw it up in a wooden ma- 
chine. Meanwhile, the patient took 
lessons in Latin from a respectable 
schoolmaster, Mr Rogers, with whom 
he read Virgil and Cicero, unmoved 
by torture which proved him a true 
Stoic. “ It makes me uncomforta- 
ble,” said Mr Rogers one day to him, 
“ to see you sitting there in such 

in as I know you must be suffer- 

ing.” —“ Never mind, Mr Rogers,” 
answered the heroic boy, “you shall 
see no signs of it in me.” 


“ This gentleman, who speaks with 
the most affectionate remembrance of his 
pupil, mentions several instances of the 
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gaiety of spirit with which he used to 
take revenge on his tormentor, Lavender, 
by exposing and laughing at his pompous 


ignorance. Among other tricks, he one 
day scribbled down on a sheet of paper, all 
the letters of the alphabet, put together 
at random, but in the form of words and 
sentences, and, placing them before this 
all-pretending person, asked him gravely, 
what language it was. The quack, un- 
willing to own his ignorance, answered 
confidently, ‘ Italian,’ to the infinite de- 
light, as it may be supposed, of the little 
satirist in embryo, who burst into a loud 
triumphant laugh at the success of the 
trap which he had thus laid for impos- 
ture. 

* With that mindfulness towards all 
who had been about him in his youth, 
which was so distinguishing a trait in his 
character, he, many years after, when in 
the neighbourhood of Nottingham, sent a 
message, full of kindness, to his old in- 
structor, and bid the bearer of it tell him, 
that, beginning from a certain line in 
Virgil, which he mentioned, he could re- 
cite twenty verses on which he well re- 
membered having read with this gentle- 
man, when suffering all the time the 
most dreadful pains,” 


About this time, according to his 
nurse, May Gray, he exhibited symp- 
toms of a tendency towards er 
—thus rallying an old lady who ha 
insulted him, and who had a certain 
queer creed respecting a future state. 
If original, the lines do him consider- 
able credit—and are about on a par 
with the common run of the satirical 
poetry that used to be written against 
this Magazine. 


In Nottingham county their lives at Swan 
Green 

As curst an old lady as ever was seen ; 

And when she does die, which I hope 
will be soon, 

She firmly believes she will go to the 
moon. 


The summer following, (1799,) Mrs 
Byron removed her boy to London, 
where he was put under the eare of 
Dr Bailey ; and for two years he re- 
mained under the tuition of the late 
excellent Dr Glennie at Dulwich. 
There he attended well to his studies 
—and would have attended to them 
still better but for Mrs Byron, who 
continued to interfere with and thwart 
the progress of his education in every 
way that a fond, wrong-headed mo- 
ther could devise. Alecto, a3 her 
son used afterwards occasionally to 
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call her, would sometimes turn Dr 
Glennie’s house topsy-turvy, on the 
Doctor’s refusing to grant unneces- 
holidays—and the worthy man 
hed one day the pain of overhearing 
a schoolfellow of his noble pupil say 
to him, “ Byron, your mother is a 
fool ;” to which the other answered, 
loomily, “ I know it.” While at 
ulwich, his reading in history and 
poetry was far beyond the usual 
standard of his age; and the Doctor 
does not doubt that he had more 
than once perused from beginning 
to end a set of our poets from Chau- 
cer to Churchill, to which he had 
continual access. “He was, too,” the 
Doctor pointedly writes, “ playful, 
good tempered, and beloved by his 
companions.” It was possibly du- 
ring one of the vacations of this year, 
that the boyish love for his cousin, 
Miss Parker, to which he attributes 
the glory of having first inspired him 
with poetry, took possession of his 
fancy. 
‘* My first dash into poetry,” he says, 
“ was as early as 1800. It was the ebul- 
lition of a passion for my first cousin, 
Margaret Parker, (daughter and grand- 
daughter of the two Admirals Parker,) 
one of the most beautiful of evanescent 
beings. I have long forgotten the verses, 
but it would be difficult for me to forget 
her—her dark eyes—her long eyelashes 
—her completely Greek cast of face and 
figure! I was then about twelve—she 
rather older, perhaps a year. She died 
about a year or two afterwards, in conse- 
quence ofa fall, which injured her spine, 
and induced consumption. Her sister 
Augusta (by some thought still more 
beautiful) died of the same malady; and 
it was, indeed, in attending her, that 
Margaret met with the accident which 
occasioned her own death. My sister 
told me, that when she went to see her, 
shortly before her death, upon accident- 
ally mentioning my name, Margaret co- 
loured through the paleness of mortality 
to the eyes, to the great astonishment of 
my sister, who (residing with her grand- 
mother, Lady Holderness, and seeing but 
little of me for family reasons) knew no- 
thing ofour attachment, norcould conceive 
why my name should affect her at such 
atime. I knew nothing of her illness, 
being at Harrow and in the country, till 
she was gone. Some years after, I made 
an attempt at an elegy—a very dull one. 
* I do not recollect scarcely any thing 
equal*to the transparent beauty of my 
cousin, or to the sweetness of her temper, 
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during the short period of our intimacy. 
She looked as if she had been made out 
of a rainbow—all beauty and peace. 

‘* My passion had its usual effects upon 
me—I could not sleep—I could not eat 
—1I could not rest ; and although I had 
reason to know that she loved me, it was 
the texture of my life to think of the 
time which must elapse before we could 
meet again—being usually about twelve 
hours of separation. But I was a fool 
then, and am not much wiser now !” 

He had been nearly two years un- 
der the tuition of Dr Glennie, when 
his mother, unreasonably dissatisfied 
with the slowness of his progress, 
took him away,—and in his four- 
teenth year, he was consigned by Mr 
Manson, his : 2licitor, to the care of 
the Rev. Dr Drury, at Harrow, where 
he remained till, in 1805, he went to 
Cambridge. 

Harrow, for the first year and a 
half, he hated; for he was of a shy 
disposition then as ever; but the 
activity and energy of his nature 
soon conquered that repugnance. 
During the other years of his stay 
there, from being “ a most unpopu- 
lar boy,” he rose at le to bea 
leader in all the sports, schemes, and 
mischief of the school—at all times 
cricketing, rowing, and rebelling. 
The general character which he bore 
among the masters at Harrow, was 
that of an idle boy, who would never 
learn any thing; and, as far as re- 
garded his tasks in school, this repu- 
tation was not il] founded. 


* But notwithstanding his backward- 
ness in the mere verbal scholarship, on 
which so large and precious a portion of 
life is wasted, in all that general and 
miscellaneous knowledge, which is alone 
useful in the world, he was making rapid 
and even wonderful progress. With a 
mind too inquisitive and excursive to be 
imprisoned within statutable limits, he 
flew to subjects that interested his al+ 
ready manly tastes, with a zest which it 
is in vain to expect that the mere pedant- 
ries of school could inspire; and the 
irregular, but ardent, snatches of study 
which he caught in this way, gave to a 
mind like his an impulse forwards, which 
left more disciplined and plodding com- 
petitors far behind. The list, indeed, 
which he has left on record of the works, 
in all departments of literature, which he 
thus hastily and greedily devoured before 
he was fifteen years of age, is such as al- 
most to startle belief,—comprising as it 
does, a range and variety of study, which 
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might make much older ‘ helluones libro- 
rum’ hide their heads.” 


“ My school friendships,” he him- 
self says, “ were with me passions ;” 
andit would appear that he generally 
began them by thrashing their ob- 
jects. “ At Harrow, I fought my 
way very fairly. I think I lost but 
one battle out of seven; and that 
was to H——-; and the rascal did not 
win it, but by the most unfair treat- 
ment in his own boarding-house, 
where we boxed. I had not even a 
second. I never forgave him, and I 
should be sorry to meet him now; 
for I am sure we should quarrel. 
My most memorable combats were 
with Morgan, Rice, Rainsford, and 
Lord Jocelyn ; but wé were always 
friendly afterwards.” “Toa youth 
like Byron,” says Mr Moore, “abound- 
ing with the most passionate feelings, 
and finding sympathy with only the 
ruder parts of his nature at home, 
the little world, a school, afforded a 
vent for his: affections, which was 
sure to call them forth, in their most 
ardent form. His friends were, Ro- 
bert Peel, George Sinclair, (son of 
Sir John, ) whom he describes in clas- 
sical acquirements ‘ the prodigy of 
our school days,’ ‘ Clayton, another 
school monster of learning, talent, 
—and certainly a genius ;’ ‘ Poor 
— vee at Coimbra, 1811,) 
to whom, of all human beings, I was 
perhaps, at one time, the most at- 
tached ;? William Harness, now a 
clergyman of distinguished talent 
and erudition, whose acquaintance 
he first formed on seeing him bul- 
lied by a larger boy, saying, ‘ Har- 
ness, if any one bullies you, tell me, 
and I'll thrash him, if I can;’ Lord 
Clare, whom he loved with a bro- 
ther’s love, till his dying day, and 
others, gentlemen or noblemen all, 
and the cracks of the school. Du- 
ring those years, he became an admi- 
rable swimmer; and besides school- 
boy fights, occasionally tackled to the 
* clods,’ one of whom, but for the 
interposition of his friend Tatersall, 
a lively high-spirited boy, had once, 
in a skirmish about a cricket ground, 
fractured Byron’s skull with the but- 
end of a musket. 

“ Notwithstanding these general habits 
of play and idleness, which might seem 
to indicate a certain absence of reflection 
and feeling, there were moments when 
the youthful poet would retire thought- 
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fully within himself, and give way to 
moods of musing, uncongenial with the 
usual cheerfulness of his age. They 
shewa tomb inthe churchyard at Harrow, 
commanding a view over Windsor, which 
was so well known to be his favourite 
resting-place, that the boys called it 
* Byron’s tomb ;’ and here, they say, he 
used to sit for hours, wrapt up in 
thought—brooding lonely over the first 
stirrings of passion and genius in his soul, 
and occasionally perhaps indulging in 
those bright forethoughts of fame, under 
the influence of which, when little more 
than fifteen years of age, he wrote these 
remarkable lines : 

* My epitaph shall be my name alone. 

If that with honour fail to crown my clay, 

Oh may no other fame my deeds repay ! 


That only, that, shall single out the spot, 
By that remember’d, or with that forgot.’” 


During the Harrow vacation of the 
year 1803, Byron resided with his 
mother, in lodgings at Nottingham— 
Newstead being at that time let to 
Lord Grey de Ruthven. He was 
then in his sixteenth year—“ a soul 
made of fire,” and one of the “ chil- 
dren of the sun.” In his eighth year 
he had loved Mary Dufi—in his four- 
teenth, Mary Parker—and now he 
delivered himself up to a passion— 
boyish no more—but boiling in virile 
blood—in his heart’s life-blcod, 
which all his life-long would rush 
up to his face and back again to its 
agitated source—at the “ magic of a 
name”—the name of Mary Anne 
Chaworth. 


“To the family of Miss Chaworth, 
who resided at Annesly, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Newstead, he had been 
made known some time before, in London, 
and now renewed his acquaintance with 
them. The young heiress herself combi- 
ned, with many worldly advantages that 
encircled her, much personal beauty, and a 
disposition the most amiable and attaching. 
Though already fully alive to her charms, 
it was at that period of which we are 
speaking, that the young poet, who was 
then in his sixteenth year, while the ob- 
ject of his adoration was about two years 
older, seems to have drunk deepest of that 
fascination whose effects were to be so last- 
ing ;—six short summer weeks which he 
now passed in her company being suffi- 
cient to lay the foundation of a feeling for 
all his life. Heused, at first, though offered 
a bed at Annesly, to return every night to 
Newstead, to-sleep ; alleging as a reason, 
that he was afraid of the family pictures 
of the Chaworths,—that he fancied ‘they 
had taken a grudge to him on account of 
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the duél,and would come down from their 
frames at night to haunt him.’ At length, 
one evening, he said gravely to Miss Cha- 
worth and her cousin, ‘in going home 
last night I saw a bogle ;’ which Scotch 
term being wholly unintelligible to the 
young ladies, he explained that he had 
seen a ghost, and would not therefore re- 
turn to Newstead that evening. From 
this time he always slept at Annesly du- 
ring the remainder of his visit, which was 
interrupted. only by a short excursion to 
Matlock and Castleton, in which he had 
the happiness of accompanying Miss Cha- 
worth and her party; and of which the 
following interesting notice appears in one 
of his memorandum books; ‘ When I was 
fifteen years of age, it happened that, in a 
cavern in Derbyshire, I had to cross in a 
boat (in which two people only could lie 
down )a stream which flows under a rock, 
with the rock so close upon the water as to 
admit the boat only to be pushed on by a 
ferryman, (a sort of Charon,) who wades 
at the stern, stoopingall the time. Thecom- 
panion of my transit was M. A. C., with 
whom I have been long in love and never 
told it, though she had discovered it with- 
out. I recollect my sensations, but cannot 
describe them,—and it is as well. We were 
a party,—a Mr W., two Miss W.’s, Mr 
and Mrs Cl—ke, Miss R., and my M. A. 
C. Alas! why do I say my? Our union 
would have healed feuds in which blood 
had been shed by our fathers, it would 
have joined lands broad and rich, it would 
have joined at least one heart in two per- 
sons, not ill matched in years, (she is two 
years my elder,) and—and—and—what 
has been the result ?’” 


This passion sunk so deep into his 
mind as to give a colour to all his fu- 
turelife. That unsuccessful loves are 

enerally the most lasting, “is a truth, 

owever sad, which unluckily,” says 
Mr Moore, “ did not require this in- 
stance to confirm it.” Neither this 
nor a thousand other instances— 
begging Mr Moore’s pardon—can 
confirm the truth of any such sense- 
less assertion. If unsuccessful, mean 
unrequited loves—which here they 
manifestly must do—then all obser- 
vation and all experience shew that 
generally they are transient. It 
must be so. Itis altogether unnatu- 
ral to cling hopelessly—for ever and 
ever—to any passion—of love or 
hate. It must die. If it lived long 
intensely, it would kill the soul of 
the sufferer. If it live long languid- 
ly, then we must not call it lasting; 
for languor is one thing, and passion 
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is another—and what right to the 
name of passion has a vague, aimless 
feeling, that now and then, to the 
touch of some accidental association, 
lifts its head up from sleep, and then 
lays it down again on the pillow of 
oblivion ? But suppose we are wrong 
in this,—and thatan unsuccessful pas- 
sion may be lasting,—let Mr Moore 
shew the principle of its life. It will 
puzzle him to do so—and yet if any 
man may, he may, for he has a feeling 
and a faithful heart. But suppose 
he were to prove that unsuccessful 
passions are often lasting,—he must 
then proceed to prove farther, that 
they are yore J more lasting than 
successful passions; a creed which 
no married man, especially one who, 
we are happy to know, is as happy 
as all the friends of genius and virtue 
could desire, may hold, or at least 
promulgate, without peril; and which, 
rather than try to swallow, we should 
prefer making the same attempt 
first on the Thirty-nine Articles. Our 
creed (but we are bachelors) is just 
the reverse of Mr Moore’s—that al- 
most all unsuccessful passions are 
evanescent (Byron’s was not, but ex- 
ceptio probat regulam)—and that all 
successful passionsare lasting, except 
when one or both of the parties have 
been, to an undue and dangerous 
degree, knaves or fools—or both— 
in which cases successful passion 
lasts for a month at the most—a week 
—a day—or an hour—and then is 
gone for ever, like a flash of gun- 
powder.—Are there no happy mar- 


viegee ? 
r Moore says, that the picture 
which Byron has drawn of his youth- 
ful love, in one of the most interest- 
ing of his poems, “ The Dream,” 
shews how genius and feeling can 
elevate the realities of this life, and 
give to the commonest events and 
am an undying lustre. The old 
hall at Annesly, under the name 
of the “ antique oratory,” will long 
call up to fancy the “ maiden and the 
youth,” who once stood in it; while 
the image of the “ lover’s steed,” 
though suggested by the unromantic 
race-ground of Nottingham, will not 
the less conduce to the general effect 
of the scene, and share a portion of 
that light which only genius could 
shed over it! 

That is beautifully expressed, and 
the sentiment is true to nature. But 
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we cannot think it peculiarly appli- 
cable to the “ Dream.” The old hall 
at Annesly is not a common object 
in itself, and still less so is “ the an- 
tique oratory.” “ A maiden and a 
outh,’ are doubtless common ob- 
ects—but have not such common ob- 
jects many millions of times been the 
themes—are they notthe only themes, 
of all most impassioned song? And 
why so eloquent on such an achieve- 
ment as this—as if it were singular 
—and to be accomplished only‘by the 
muse of a‘!Byron? Commonest events 
and objects indeed! Are not all hu- 
man passions, and all human in- 
cidents, of this character? Is death 
uncommon ? Must genius be eulogi- 
zed, because it can shed an “undying 
lustre” over Love? As to the lover’s 
“ steed”—no more poetical animal 
going than a horse? Had his Lord- 
ship been about to mount a mule, or 
take his departure on a donkey, it 
might have required all his genius to 
throw an undying lustre over “ that 
object” and “that event.” The reader 
might have thought of Peter Bell. 
With regard to the race-ground of 
Nottingham,—as a portion of the 
earth’s surface, it is not unromantic, 
but quite the reverse; merely as a 
race-ground, it will be neither the 
better nor the worse of Byron’s 
“ Dream.” Let Mr Moore, next time 
he philosophizes on the power of 
poetical genius to shed undying lus- 
tre on “ the commonest objects and 
events,” turn from Byron in all his 
glory—to Wordsworth in all his— 
and then he will be just to nature 
and to her chosen Bard. 
Mr Moore continues,—“ He ap- 
— already, at this boyish age, to 
ve been so far a proficient in gal- 
lantry, as to know the use that may 
be made of the trophies of former tri- 
umphs in achieving new ones ; for he 
used to boast, with much pride, to 
Miss Chaworth, of a locket which 
some fair favourite had given him, 
and which probably may have been 
a present from that pretty cousin, 
of whom he speaks with such warmth 
in one of the notices already quoted.” 
This is indeed a sad falling off 
from the fine sentiment of the pre- 
ceding paragraph; it is pitiably 


r; like some of the worst bits of 

omas Littlhe—and, oh! how un- 
like the best breathings of Thomas 
Moore! 
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In the month of October 1805, 
Byron, then in his eighteenth year, 
was removed to Trinity Coll 
Cambridge. So much had he 
liked leaving Harrow, “ that I broke 
my very rest for the last quarter with 
—_— days that remained. | 
always hated Harrow till the last 
year and half, but then I liked it, 
Secondly, I wished to go to Oxford, 
and not to Cambridge. Thirdly, I 
was so completely alone in this new 
world, that it half broke my spirits. 
My companions were not unsocial, 
but the contrary—lively, hospitable, 
of rank and fortune, and gay, far be- 


yond my gaiety. I mingled with them, 


and dined, and supped, &c. with 
them; but I know not how, it was 
one of the deadliest and heaviest feel- 
ings of my life, to feel that I was no 
longer a boy!” But at Cambridge, 
as at Harrow, he soon formed the 
most passionate friendships—one 
with a mild musical character, of the 
name of Eddlestone, who afterwards 
entered into a mercantile house, and 
died early of consumption—and an- 
other more equal, and therefore 
more natural and rational, with Ed- 
ward Noel Long, (afterwards of the 
Guards, and in 1809 drowned, ina 
transport, on his passage to Lisbon 
with his seghnent} 


** We were rival swimmers,—fond of 
riding, reading, and of conviviality. We 
had been at Harrow'together ; but—there, 
at least—his was a less boisterous spirit 
than mine. I was always cricketing, 
rebelling, fighting, rowing, (from row, 
not boat-rowing, a different practice,) 
and in all manner of mischiefs ; while he 
was more sedate and polished. At Cam- 
bridge—both of Trinity—my spirit rather 
softened, or his roughened; for we be- 
came very great friends. The descrip- 
tion of Sabrina’s seat, rensinds me of 
our rival feats in diving. Though Cam’s 
is not a very ‘ translucent wave,’ it was 
fourteen feet deep, where we used to dive 
for, and pick up—having thrown them in 
on purpose—plates, eggs, and even shil- 
lings. I remember, in particular, there 
was the stump of a tree (at least ten or 
twelve feet deep) in the bed of the river, 
in a spot where we bathed most common- 
ly, round which I used to cling, and 
* wonder how the devil I came there.’” 


For the fourth time, too, he fell luck- 
ily in love—* a violent — pe 
passion”—but he has not added the 
name of his fair favourite (so Mr 
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Moore would call her) to those of 
Mary Duff, Mary Parker, and Mary 
Chaworth. Twelve yearsafter Long’s 
death, an English | ana (Mr 
Walker,) who called upon Byron at 
one of his residences in Italy, having 
happened to mention, in conversa- 
tion, that he had been acquainted 
with Long, Byron from that moment 
treated him with the most marked 
kindness, and talked with him of 
Long, and of his amiable qualities, 
till, as this gentleman says, the tears 
could not be concealed in his eyes! 

In the summer of 1806, he, as 
usual, joined his mother at South- 
well, (where the deuce is South- 
well?) where he had formed some 
intimacies and friendships, the me- 
mory of which is still cherished there 
fondly and proudly. There, he pro- 
fited by the “ bland influence of fe- 
male society,” by seeing “ what wo- 
man is in the true sphere of her vir- 
tue—home.” The amiable and intel- 
ligent family of the Pigots received 
him within their circle,—the son, now 
Dr Pigot, and a distinguished man in 
his profession, being one of his dear- 
est friends, and in the Rev. John 
Becher, (a gentleman, who has since 
honourably distinguished himself by 
his philosophic plans and suggestions 
for that most important object, the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
poor,) the youthful Poet found not 
only an acute and judicious critic, 
buta sincere friend. There his mo- 
ther seems to have been more than 
usually boisterous. 


“ To the boisterousness of his mother, 
he would oppose a civil, and, no doubt, 
provoking silence, bowing to her but the 
more profoundly, the higher her voice rose 
in the scale. In general, however, when 
he perceived that a storm was at hand, in 
flight lay his only safe resource. To this 
summary expedient he was driven, at the 
period of which we are speaking ; but not 
till after a scene had taken place between 
him and Mrs Byron, in which the vio- 
lence of her temper had proceeded to 
lengths, that however outrageous they 
may be deemed, were not, it appears, un- 
usual withher. The poet Young, in de- 
scribing a temper of this sert, says,— 

* The cups and saucers in a whirlwind sent, 

Just intimate the lady’s discontent.’ 

But poker and tongs were, it seems, the 
missiles which Mrs Byron preferred, and 
which she, more than once, sent resound- 


ing after her fugitive son, In the present 
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instance, he was but just in time to avoid 
a blow aimed at him with the former of 
these weapons, and to make a hasty es- 
cape to the house of a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood, where, concerting the best 
means of baffling pursuit, he decided upon 
an instant flight to London.” 


Safe in No. 16, Piccadilly, Byron 
ventured to write to young Pigot 
about Alecto. 


“ My Dear Picor, 

‘* Many thanks for your amusing narra- 
tive of the last proceedings of my amiable 
Alecto, who now begins to feel the effects 
of her folly. I have just received a pene- 
tential epistle, to which, apprehensive of 
pursuit, I have dispatched a moderate 
answer, with a hind of promise to return 
in a fortnight; this, however, (entre nous, ) 
I never mean to fulfil. Her soft warb- 
lings must have delighted her auditors ; 
her higher notes being particularly musi- 
cal, and in a calm moonlight evening 
would be heard to great advantage. Had 
I been present as a spectator, nothing 
would have pleased me more ; but to have 
come forward as one of the ‘ dramatis 
persone’—St Dominic defend me from 
such a scene! Seriously, your mother 
has laid me under great obligations; and 
you, with the rest of the family, merit 
my warmest thanks for your kind con- 
nivance at my escape from Mrs Byron’s 
Suriose. 

“* Oh for the pen of Ariosto to rehearse, 
in epic, the scolding of that momentous eve, 
—or rather, let me invoke the shade of 
Dante to inspire me, for none but the 
author of the ‘ Inferno’ could properly 
preside over such an attempt. But, per- 
haps, where the pen might fail, the pen- 
cil would succeed. What a group! Mrs 
B. the principal figure; you, cramming 
your ears with cotton, as the only antidote 
to total deafness; Mrs in vain en- 
deavouring to mitigate the wrath of the 
lioness robbed of. her whelp; and last, 
though not least, Elizabeth and Wousky, 
—wonderful to relate !—hoth deprived of 
their parts of speech, and bringing up the 
rear in mute astonishment.” 

This letter was written the 9th of 


August, on the 10th he thus writes to 
Miss Pigot:— 





“ My Dear Brivcet, 

“© As I have already troubled your bro- 
ther with more than he will find pleasure 
in deciphering, you are the next to whom 
I shall assign the difficult employment of 
perusing this second epistle. You will 
perceive from my first, that no idea of 
Mrs B,’s arrival had disturbed me at the 
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time it was written; not so the present, 
sinee the appearance of a note from the 
Ulustrious cause of my sudden decampment 
has driven thenatural ruby from my cheeks, 
and completely blanched my woebegone 
countenance. This gunpowder intimation 
of her arrival (confound her activity !) 
breathes less of terror and dismay than 
you will probably imagine, from the vol- 
canic temperament of her Jadyship, and 
concludes with the comfortable assurance 
of all present motion being prevented by 
the fatigue of her journey, for which my 
blessings are due to the rough roads and 
restive quadrupeds ef his Majesty’s high- 
ways. As I have not the smallest incli- 
nation to be chased .round the country, I 
shall e’en make a merit of necessity, and 
since, like Macbeth, ‘ They’ve tied me 
to the stake, I cannot fly,’ I shall imitate 
that valorous tyrant, and ‘ bear-like fight 
the course,’ all escape heing precluded.” 


And on tke 16th, he = writes to 
Mr Pigot, junior, on the same sub- 
ject. 


“ Tcannot exactly say with Cesar, ‘ Veni, 
vidi, vici ;’ however, the most important 
part of his laconic account of his success 
applies to my present situation ; for, 
though Mrs Byron took the trouble of 
‘ coming’ and ‘ seeing,’ yet your humble 
servant proved the victor. After an ob- 
stinate engagement of some hours, in 
which we suffered considerable damage 
from the quickness of the enemy’s fire, 
they at length retired in confusion, lea- 
ving behind the artillery, field equipage, 
and some prisoners ; their defeat is deci- 
sive of the present campaign. To speak 
more intelligibly, Mrs B. returns imme- 
diately, but I proceed, with all my lau- 
rels, to Worthing on the Sussex coast ; 
to which you will address (to be left at 
the post-office) your next epistle.” 


Mrs Byron returned to Southwell ; 
and in a letter of Byron’s to young Pi- 
got, dated the 18th, he says, alluding 
to the non-appearance of “ that idle 
scoundrel, Charles, with my horses, 
that on no pretence is he to postpone 
his march one day longer, and if, in 
obedience to the caprices of Mrs B., 
(who I perceive is again spreading 
desolation through herlittlemonarchy,) 
he thinks proper to disregard my 
positive orders, I shall not in future 
consider him as my servant.” He 
had indeed for a mother the devil’s 
dam. What must a yotng man—who 
had been four times in love—had 
licked half. Harrow, and was then a 
nobleman at Trinity College, Cam- 
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bridge, as poker and tongs came 
whizzing past his ear, discharged 
from his mother’s fist as from a ba- 
listqor catapulta, have thought of— 
things in general ? 

Byron at this time was engaged in 
preparing a collection of his Poems 
for the press. It does not appear 
from Mr Moore’s narrative when they 
were written; but the idea of print- 
ing them first occurred to him in the 
= of the Pigots’ Cottage, which 

1ad become his adopted home. Misg 
Pigot, who was not aware of his turn 
for versifying, had been reading aloud 
the poems of Burns, when Byron ex- 
claimed that he too sometimes was 
a poet, and repeated, “ When in the 
hall my father’s voice !” so remark- 
able for the anticipations of his future 
fame that glimmer through them. 
From this moment, the desire of ap- 
pearing in print took entire posses- 
sion of him; to the exclusion of his 
everlasting unsuccessful passion for 
Miss Chaworth, now Mrs Musters— 
and of the object of his “pure but 
violent passion” at Cambridge. Verses 
sufficient for a small volume were 
rapidly poured forth, and Byron’s 
first work, intended for private cir- 
culation, was sent to press by Mr 
Ridge, bookseller at Newark. Mean- 
while, theatricals were the rage in 
Southwell, where Byron was passing 
part of the long vacation, and he en- 
acted Penruddock in the Wheel of 
Fortune, and Tristram Fickle, in Al- 
lingham’s farce of the Weathercock, 
for three nights with great ee 
“Tt may perhaps,’ says Mr Moore, 
“not be altogether trifling to observe, 
that in thus personating with such 
success two heroes so different, the 
young poet displayed both that love 
and power of versatility by which he 
was afterwards impelled, ona grander 
scale, to present himself under such 
— aspects to the world; the 
gloom of Penruddock, and the whim 
of Tristram being types, as it were, 
of the two extremes Soimese which 
his own character, in after life, so 
singularly vibrated.” 

As soon as his volume of Poems 
came from the press, he presented a 
copy to his affectionate and judicious 
friend, Mr Becher, who, while he saw 
many to admire, and some almost too 
boyish to criticise, found one poem 
which he could not but greatly con- 
demn, as in it the imagination of the 
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-young bard had indulged itself in a 


‘luxuriousness of colouring, beyond 
what even youth could excuse. A 


-word from such a friend so reapect- 


ed, was enough,—and, with the ex- 
ception of two copies, Byron caused 
a cancel of the whole impression. 
Mr Moore well adds, that the sensi- 
bility, the temper, the ingenuous plia- 
bleness, which this trait exhibits, 
shews a disposition capable, by na- 
ture, of every thing we most respect 
and love. In about six weeks, anew 
edition, without the offensive “ To 
Mary,” was printed; and it appears, 
that the volume received commenda- 
tions, with which Byron was much 
elated, from Henry Mackenzie and 
Lord Woodhouselee. These gentle 
breezes from the North, were soon 
to be succeeded by a storm. The 
fame he had now reaped within a 
limited circle, made him but more 


‘eager to try his chance on a wider 


field. One hundred copies, of which 
this edition consisted, were hardly 


-out of his hands, when with fresh ac- 


tivity, he went to press again; and 
his first published volume made its 
appearance, “ The Hours of Idleness.” 

After this period, his visits to 
Southwell were few and transient. 
There he seems to have been very 
happy. At first, he was remarkably 
shy; but that reserve wore off, as he 
became acquainted with the young 
people of the place; and he became 
a frequenter of the assemblies and 
dinner parties, and even felt morti- 
fied, if he heard of a rout to which 
he was notinvited. His horror, how- 
ever, at new faces, still continued; 
and at the approach of strangers, he 
would jump out of the window. The 
gentry of the neighbourhood he 
avoided, chiefly, we should suppose, 
because he believed they must be 
stupid, and partly, from the conscious- 
ness of the inadequacy of his own 
means to his rank. In his hours of 
rising and retiring to rest, he was— 
like most other distinguished persons 
—always late; and this habit he had 
the wisdom never to alter, during 
the remainder of his life. The night, 
too, was at this period, as it continued 
to be, his favourite time for compo- 
sition. 

He was fond of music of a simple 
kind, such aa, “ The Maid of Lodi,” 
and, “ When time, who steals away,” 
&c.,—and those exercises to which 
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he flew for distraction, in less happy 
days, formed his enjoyment now, 
‘such as; riding, swimming, cricket- 
ing, sparring, and firing at a mark. 
In riding, he was by no means expert, 
either then, or afterwards,—and was 
so ignorant of horses, that he did not 
know his own, when he saw them, 
but admired them, and expressed a 
desire to make a purchase of his own 
stud. That he could never have been 


.a good equestrian, was proved at 


a later period of his life, in Italy, 
by his remarking, “ Why, Hunt, 
you ride well?’ He was an admi- 
rable diver; and a lady in Southwell, 
among other precious relics of him, 
possesses a thimble which he bor- 


-rowed of her one morning when on 


his way to bathe in the Greet, and 
which, as was certified by her brother 
who accompanied him, he brought 
up three times successively from the 
bottom of the river. How deep it 
was the deponent sayeth not. On 
one occasion he had nearly shot a 
very beautiful young person, Miss 
H——, one of that numerous list of 
fair ones by whom his imagination 
was dazzled while at Southwell—the 
bullet hissing past her ear. Such a 
passion had he for arms of every 
description, that there generally lay 
a small sword by the side of his bed, 
with which he used to amuse him- 
self as he lay awake in the morning, 
by thrusting it through the bed-hang- 
ings. His fondness for dogs was ex- 
cessive—and his noble Newfound- 
lander, Boatswain, seems to have been 
worthy of Byron. He shewed symp- 
toms of asuperstitious complexion of 
thought—as all men of great feeling 
and imagination perhaps have done, 
and which was not to be wondered 
at in him, as his mother, who had 
great influence over his earliest years, 
had implicit belief in the wonders of 
the second-sight. At so late a pe- 
riod as the death of Shelley, the idea 
of fetches and forewarnings, impress- 
ed upon him by his mother, had not 
wholly lost possession of the Poet’s 
mind; and there occurred now at 
Southwell an instance of a more 

layful sort of ‘superstition. A lady 
had a large agate bead, with a wire 
through it, which had been taken 
out of a barrow, and lay always in 
her work-box: . Byron asking one 
day what it was, she told him that 
it had been given 4 as an amulet, 
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and the charm was, that as long as 
she had this bead in her possession, 
she should never be in love. “ Then 
give it to me,” he cried eagerly, “ for 
that’s just the thing I want.” The 
young lady refused; but it was not 
ray, tar the bead disappeared. 
She taxed him with the theft, and he 
owned it; but said she never should 
see her amulet again. 


“ Of his charity and kind-heartedness 
he left behind him at Southwell—as in- 
deed at every place, throughout life, where 
he resided any time—the most cordial re- 
collections. ‘ He never,’ says a person 
who knew him intimately at this period, 
* met objects of distress, without afford- 
ing them succour.’ Among many little 
traits of this nature which his friends de- 
light to tell, I select the following—less as 
a proof of his generosity, than the interest 
which the simple incident itself, as con- 
nected with the name of Byron, presents. 
While yet a schoolboy, he happened to be 
in a bookseller’s shop at Southwell, when 
@ poor woman came in to purchase a Bi- 
ble. The price, she was told, by the shop- 
man, was eight shillings. ‘ Ah, dear sir,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ I cannot pay such a price 
—I did not think it would cost half the 
money.’ The woman was then, with a 
look of disappointment, going away, when 
young Byron called her back, and made 
her a present of the Bible.” 


* The Hours of Idleness” once afloat, 
it may well be supposed that Byron 
watched with no little anxiety the 
progress of its voyage. “ Write and 
tell me,” he says, in a letter written 
to Miss —— in June, “ how the inha- 
bitants of your menagerie go on, and 
if my publication goes off well—do 
the quadrupeds growl? Apropos, our 
sick dog is deceased.” And in an- 
other letter—“ Has Ridge sold well? 
or do the ancients demur? What 
ladies have bought ?” Some weeks 
after he says, “ What the deuce would 
Ridge have? Is not fifty in a fort- 
night, before the advertisements, a 
sufficient sale? I[hearthatmany of the 
London booksellers have them, and 
Crosby has sent copies to the differ- 
ent watering places. Are they liked 
or not in Southwell ?” “ Lord Car- 
lisle, on receiving my Poems, sent, 
before he opened the book, a toler- 
ably handsome letter. I have not 


heard from him since. His opinions 
I neither know nor care about. If 
he is the least insolent, I shall enrol 
him with Butler and the other wor- 
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thies. He is in Yorkshire, poor man, 
and very ill. He said he had not time 
to read the contents; but thought 
it negessary to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the volume immediately. 
Perhaps the Earl bears no brother near 
the throne; if so, I will make the 
sceptre totter in his hands.” August. 
“ Ridge does not proceed rapidly 
in Notts. Very possible. In town 
things wear a more promising aspect, 
and a man whose works are praised 
by Reviewers,admired by Duchesses, 
and sold by every bookseller of the 
metropolis, does not dedicate much 
time to rustic readers.” “Crosby, my 
London publisher, has disposed of 
his second importation, and has sent 
to Ridge for a third—at least so he 
says. In every bookseller’s window 
I see my own name and say nothing ; 
but enjoy fame in secret. My last 
reviewer kindly requests me to alter 
my determination of writingno more; 
and a friend to the cause of litera- 
ture begs I will gratify the public 
with some new work at no very dis- 
tant day. Who would not be a bard? 
However, the others will pay me off, 
I doubt not, for this gentle encourage- 
ment. If so, have at’em.” “ Ridge 
goes on well with the work. I 
thought that worthy had not done 
much in the country. In town they 
have been very successful ; Carpen- 
ter (Moore’s publisher) told me a 
few days ago P se sold all theirs im- 
mediately, and had several enquiries 
made since, which, from the book 
being gone, they could not supply. 
The Duke of York, the Marchioness 
of Headfort, the Duchess of Gordon, 
were among the purchasers; and 
Crosby says the circulation will be 
more extensive in the winter.” Oc- 
tober, “Apropos, [have been praised 
to the skies in the Critical Review— 
and abused greatly in another publi- 
cation (The Satyrist); so much the 
better, they tell me, for the sale of 
the book; it keeps up controversy, 
and prevents its being forgotten, 
Besides, the first men of all ages 
have had their share, nor do the 
humblest escape—so I bear it like a 
philosopher.” “ My laurels have turn- 
ed my brain, but the cooling acids 
of forthcoming criticism will pro- 
bably restore me to modesty.” 
Things thus went on swimmingly 
till early in the spring of 1808, when 
Byron heard it rumoured that a cool- 
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ing acid was about to be administer- 
ed to himvin the shape of an aperient- 

aper in the Edinburgh Review. 

eb. 26, 1808. “I am of so mmch 
importance, that a most violent at- 
tack is preparing for me in the next 
number of the Edinburgh Review. 
This I had from the authority of a 
friend who has seen the proof and 
the manuscript of the critique, (a 
damned good-natured friend, no 
doubt.) You know the system of 
the Edinburgh gentlemen is univer- 
sal attack. They praise none—and 
neither the public nor the author ex- 
pects praise from them. It is, how- 
ever, something to be noticed, as 
they profess to pass judgment only 
on works requiring the public atten- 
tion.” The dose was duly adminis- 
tered—but instead of cooling the sys- 
tem, it blew up all his hear?’s blood 
into afever. Reading it now, one 
cannot help seeing that the critique 
must have been written either by a 
naturally and habitually despicable 
dunce, or by some person whom pri- 
vate pique (the more likely suppo- 
sition perhaps) had reduced to that 
condition. Its sneers and sarcasms 
are all about Byron’s being a lord 
and a minor—as if it had drivelled 
from the pen of an old impotent ra- 
dical. But the jackass had, some- 
how or other, got himself admitted 
into Mr Jeffrey’s stud; while the 
horses neighed, the donkey brayed, 
without suspecting the difference of 
voice natural to those two kinds of 
quadrupeds ; and though hidebound, 
and greasy in the fetlocks, it even at- 
tempted kicking up its heels, like a 
stalled courser let loose into a spring 
meadow. Were any critical cuddy 
to make such an exhibition of him- 


self now, he would forthwith be sold 


to the dogs for carrion. But then the 
Edinburgh Review was omnipotent 
—it rode over the neck of the Read- 
ing Public, who flung herself down 
in a fright, poor old lady, before the 
wheels of Mr Jeffrey’s triumphal car, 
without seeing that in the team which 
that accomplished whip bowled along 
the royal road of literature—eight- 
in-hand—there were—although the 
leaders shewed both blood and bone, 
—some very poor cattle,—one mule 
at the least; and as a wheeler, this 
enormous ass, who never doubted 
for a moment that he was by his own 
sole exertions drawing the whole 
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concern. Byron was subject, he has 
told us, to “ silent rages ;” but that 
seems merely to have been with his 
nurse or his mother, or other old wo- 
men who plagued his childhood. At 
such times his face was wont to pale, 
But now he spoke out, and his face 
reddened, and he drank goblets of 
mighty wine, at every gulp vowing 
vengeance and retribution. The 
viewer had got the wrong sow by 
the ear—or rather the sow was a 
lion, who, with one “ couch-paw,” 
flabbergasted him to the earth. How 
the Malignant must have shouted, and 
chuckled, and crowed, among his 
yet uncowed compeers, like a great 
big long-legged, huge-comb-and-wat- 
tled Malay bantam, larger than a 
chanticleer himself of the old English 
breed, game to the back-bone, and 
never to be taken from the sod, but 
victorious or dead! But Byron poun- 
ced upon him like an eagle, and 
drove all his talons through his rump. 
The craven never crowed again; but 
thence walked mute from dunghill to 
dunghill, with his feathers on-end at 
the back of his head, buffeted by 
hens who had too much of the spirit 
of gallantry about them, to admit the 
advances of a manifest and notorious 
Fugie. 

Mr Moore speaks rather gingerly 
of the base and brutal abuse in the 
said disgusting article—calling it an 
“ article, which if not witty in itself, 
deserves eminently the credit of cau- 
sing wit in others. Seldom,” says he, 
“ indeed, has it fallen to the lot of the 
justest criticism to attain celebrity 
such as injustice has procured for 
this; nor, as long as the short but 
glorious race of Byron’s genius is 
remembered, can the critic, whoever 
he may be, that so ambitiously admi- 
nistered toits first start, be forgotten.” 
All that is mighty well; but me- 
thinks somewhat too “ melancholy 
and gentlemanlike.” For the ant 
mus of the article was infamous. We 
do not so much object to the critic’s 
feeble taste as to his false heart—but 
the bark of such a cur was worse 
than his bite—the sting of such an 
adder was not mortal, because it had 
too often on other objects spent its 
venom. Was it the same Abject who 
tried to assassinate Montgomery and 
Coleridge ? “ Forgotten indeed !” 
How can the world forget what it 
never knew? Let Mr Moore—if he 
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knows it—name the creature, and let 
him have justice. Or let the slave 
avow himself! And from all the world 
he will hear “ one dismal universal 
hiss,” the sound of public scorn— 
intelligible to the now old and tooth- 
less serpent. 

“It is but justice, however,toremark,” 
continues Mr Moore, after his very 
milk-and-water reprehensioa of the 
injustice of that insulting critique— 
“ without at the same time intending 
any excuse for the contemptuous tone 
of criticism assumed by the reviewer, 
that the early verses of Lord Byron, 
however distinguished by grace and 
tenderness, gave but little promise 
of those dazzling miracles of poetry, 
with which he afterwards astonished 
and enchanted the world; and that if 
his youthful verses now have a pe- 
culiar charm in our eyes, it is because 
we read them, as it were, by the light 
ofhis subsequent glory.” Beautifully 
expressed—and towards the close 
finely felt too—as almost every 
thought is in this noble volume. 
But why so anxious to do such jus- 
tice to a literary felon? Why not 
rather untie than tie the noose? Why 
loosen it—except,indeed—which was 
not Mr Moore’s motive—to protract 
the agony of strangulation? “Con- 
temptuous tone of criticism!” That 
is softening down—aye, slobbering 
over the crime. If Byron’s verses 
were “distinguished for grace and 
elegance,’ what means Mr Moore’s 
“Ttis but justice to remark?’ No- 
thing—or rather worse than nothing ; 
a latent, yet obvious inclination to let 
down softly a contributor to the 
“Blue and Yellow.” But ’tis of no 
use. He has already fallen, and bro- 
ken his bones, and skilful a sur- 
geon as Moore is, it is beyond his 
power to set them so as to prevent 
the legs from forming a figure not to 
be found in Euclid. “ Gave but little 
promise of the dazzling-miracles with 
which he afterwards astonished and 
enchanted the world!” True. How 
was that possible ? Miracles are sel- 
dom wrought in boyhood. There 
has been but one Chatterton. Won- 
der-producers in youth generally be- 
come in manhood effete even of com- 
mon births. This remark of Mr Moore 
is altogether sophistical. The block- 
head abused the youthful aspirant ;— 
Byron was said to be entirely trashy— 
a mere worthless weed; while he was 
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a manifest flower, and, none of your 
forced exotics—but native to the soil, 
strong-stalked, and with green leaves 
gracefully serrated—nor without the 
honey-dew of Hybla, had it been a 
bee, and not a wasp, that sought the 
opening petals. True, as Mr Moore 
has so beautifully said, that we do 
read Byron’s juvenile “poems by the 
light of his ‘subsequent glory ;” but 
we do so with the juvenile poems of 
almost all great bards—after they 
have been great; and therefore, how- 
ever true the thought, “ it is but jus- 
tice to remark” that it affords no jus- 
tification of the original sinner. 

But we are put into the most 
thorough sympathy with Mr Moore, 
by the following delightful remarks 
on these very poems :— 


** There is, indeed, one point of view 
in which these productions are deeply 
and intrinsically interesting. As faithful 
reflections of his character at that period 
of life, they enable us to judge of what he 
was in his yet unadulterated state,—be- 
fore disappointment had begun to em- 
bitter his ardent spirits, or the stirring 
up of the energies of his nature had 
brought into activity all its defects. Tracing 
him thus through the natural effusion 
of his young genius, we find him pictured 
exactly such in all the features of his 
character, as every anecdote of his boyish 
days proves him really to have been,— 
proud, daring, and passionate,—resentful 
of slight or injustice, but still more so in 
the cause of others than in his own; and 
yet with all his vehemence, docile and 
placable, at the least touch of ahand autho- 
rized by love to guidehim. The affection- 
ateness, indeed, of his disposition, traceable 
as it is through every page of this volume, 
is yet but faintly done justice to, even by 
himself ;—his whole youth being, from 
earliest childhood, a series of the most 
passionate attachments,—of those over- 
flowings of the soul, both in friendship 
and love, which are still more rarely re- 
sponded to than felt, and which, when 
checked or sent back upon the heart, are 
sure to turn into bitterness. 

“We have seenalsa, in some of his early 
unpublished poems, how apparent, even 
through the doubts that already clouded 
them, are those feelings of piety which a 
soul like his could not but possess, and 
which, when afterwards directed out of 
their legitimate channel, found a vent in 
the poetical worship of nature, and in that 
shadowy substitute for religion which su- 
perstition offers. When, in addition, too, 
to these traifs of early character, we find 
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scattered through his youtliful poems such 
anticipations of the glory that awaited 
him—such, alternately, proud and sadden- 
ed glimpses into the future, as if he al- 
ready felt the elements of something great 
within him, but doubted whether his 
destiny would allow him to bring it 
forth,—it is not wonderful that, with 
the whole of his career present to our 
imagination, we should see a lustre 
round those first puerile attempts, not 
really their own, but shed back upon 
them from the bright eminence which he 
afterwards attained ; and that, in our in- 
dignation against the fastidious blindness 
of the critic, we should forget that he 
had not then the aid of this reflected 
charm, with which the subsequent a- 
chievements of the poet now indicate all 
that bears his name.” 


That is admirable,—all but the last 
sentence, in which we see the hand 
of a man of finest feelings and genius 
trying in vain to wash the greasy face 
of a stupid slanderer, more hopeless- 
ly black than an Ethiop’s skin. But 
hear Mr Moore again. 

“ The effect this criticism produced 
upon him can only be conceived by those, 
who, besides having an adequate notion of 
what most poets would feel under such 
an attack, can understand all that there 
was in the temper and disposition of Lord 
Byron, to make him feel it with tenfold 
more acuteness than others. We have 


seen with what feverish anxiety he await- 


ed the verdict of all the minor Reviews ; 
and, from his sensibility to the praise 
of the meanest of these censors, may guess 
how painfully he must have writhed un- 
der the sneers of the highest. A friend, 
who found him in the first moments of 
excitement after reading the article, en- 
quired anxiously, whether he had just re- 
ceived a challenge?—not knowing how 
else to account for the fierce defiance of 
his looks. It would, indeed, be difficult 
for sculptor or painter to imagine a sub- 
ject of more fearful beauty than the fine 
countenance of the young poet must have 
exhibited in the collected energy of that 
crisis. His pride had been wounded to 
the quick, and his ambition humbled :— 
but this feeling of humiliation lasted but 
fora moment. ‘The very reaction of his 
spirit against aggression, roused him to a 
full consciousness of his own powers ; and 
the pain and the shame of the injury were 
forgotten, in the proud certainty of re- 
venge. 

“ Among the less sentimental effects of 
this Review upon his mind, he used to 
mention that, on the day he read it, he 
drank three bottles of claret to his own 
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share after dinner ;—that nothing, how- 
ever, relieved him till he had given vent 
to his indignation in rhyme, and that, 
‘ after the first twenty lines, he felt him- 
self considerably better.’” 

* The misanthropic mood of mind into 
which he had fallen at this time, from 
disappointed affectionsand thwarted hopes, 
made the office of satirist but too conge- 
nial and welcome to his spirit. Yet it is 
evident, that this bitterness existed far 
more in his fancy than in his heart ; and 
that the sort of relief he now found in 
making war upon the world, arose much 
less from the indiscriminate wounds he 
dealt around, than from the new sense of 
power he became conscious of in dealing 
them, and by which he more than reco- 
vered his former station in hisown esteem. 
In truth, the versatility and ease with 
which, as shall presently be shewn, he 
could, on the briefest consideration, shift 
from praise to censure, and sometimes, al- 
most as rapidly, from censure to praise, 
shews how fanciful and transient were the 
impressions under which he, in many in- 
stances, pronounced his judgments ; and, 
though it may in some degree deduct from 
the weight of his eulogy, absolves him 
also from any great depth of malice in his 
satire.” 


The sort of life which Byron led 
at this period, between the dissipa- 
tions of London and Cambridge, 
without a home to welcome, or even 
the roof of a single relative to receive 
him, (to Southwell and his excellent 
kind friends there, he had bidden 
an eternal farewell,) was, says Mr 
Moore, little calculated to render 
him satisfied either with himself or 
others. Byron himself says,— 


“ T took my gradations in the vices 
with great promptitude, but they were 
not to my taste; for my early passions, 
though violent in the extreme, were con- 
centrated, and hated division or spreading 
abroad. I could have left or lost the 
whole world with, or for, that which I 
loved ; but, though my temperament was 
naturally burning, I could not share in 
the commonplace libertinism of the place 
and time without disgust. . And yet this 
very disgust, and my heart thrown back 
upon itself, threw me into excesses per- — 
haps more fatal than those from which I 
shrunk, as fixing upon one (at a time) the 
passions, which, spread amongst many, 
would have hurt only myself.” 


Though from the causes here al- 
leged, the irregularities Byron at this 
eriod gave way to, were of a nature 
‘ar less gross and miscellaneous, than 
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those perhaps of any of hisassociates, 
yet Mr Moore well says, partly from 
the vehemence which this concentra- 
tion caused, and still more from that 
strange pride in his own errors, 
which led him always to bring them 
forth in the most conspicuous light, 
one single indiscretion in his hands, 
was made to go farther than a thou- 
sand in those of others. 

The only bald part of this Biogra- 
phy is that which relates to Byron’s 

ollege life; nor can we approve of 
its spirit. Mr Moore is too well ac- 
quainted with literary history, to fall 
into any blunders of commission,— 
but he has fallen,—not perhaps un- 
purposely, into not a few of omis- 
sion,—and strives, most ineffectually, 
to make us believe, that because By- 
ron did no good at Cambridge, no 
other young poet of a high order 
could do any,—and that the Genius 
Loci is adverse to all inspiration. 
On that ground, we may meet him 
another day. 

In the Autumn of this year— 
1808—Byron, for the first time, took 
- his residence at Newstead-Abbey. 

rom his first arrival in England, so 
attached was he to Newstead, that 
even to be in its neighbourhood was 
a delight to him; and before he came 
acquainted with Lord Grey de Ruth- 
ven, to whom it was let during Mrs 
Byron’s abode in Nottingham, he 
used sometimes to sleep, for a night, 
at the small house, near the gate, 
which is still known by the name of 
the Hut. He had there planted a 
young oak insome part of the grounds, 
and had an idea that as it flourished, 
so should he! He now found the 
place in a most ruinous condition,— 
and on revisiting that particular spot, 
found his oak choked up by weeds, 
and almost deserted,—fit subject for 
an elegy, of which we have some 
fine lines. Here his mother threat- 
ened a visit—and he did not forbid 
it; on the contrary, he says in his 
answer to her letter, “ If you please, 
we will forget the things you men- 
tion. I have no desire to remember 
them. When my rooms are finished 
1 shall be happy to see you; as I 
- dell but the truth, you will not sus- 
~ pect me of evasion. I am furnishing 
the house. more for you than myself; 
and I shall establish you in it defore 
J sail for India, which I expect to do 
in March, if nothing particularly ob- 


structive occurs.” In the end of 
this year he lost his favourite dog 
Boatswain—the poor animal having 
been seized with a fit of madness, 
at the commencement of which By- 
ron was so little aware of the nature 
of the malady, that he more than 
once with his bare hand wiped away 
the slaver from the dog's lips during 
the paroxysms. In a letter to his 
friend Mr Hodgson, (author of a 
spirited translation of Juvenal, and 
other works of distinguished merit,) 
he thus announces this event : “ Boat- 
swain is dead—he expired in a state 
of madness on the 18th, after suffer- 
ing much, yet retaining all the gen- 
tleness of his nature to the last, ne- 
ver attempting to do the least injury 
to any one near him. I have now 
lost every thing but old Murray.” 
To old Murray, when standing be- 
hind his chair at dinner, he used 
frequently to fill out a bumper of 
Madeira, and, handing it ever his 
shoulder, say, with a benignant smile, 
“ Here, my old fellow !” 

His time at Newstead during this 
autumn was principally occupied in 
enlarging and preparing his Satire 
for the press. Considerable part of 
it, it appears, was written before the 
critique in the Edinburgh Review— 
but its plan must have been wholly 
changed, when it assumed the shape 
of “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.” 

“ Tt is somewhat remarkable, that ex- 
cited as he was by the attack of the Re- 
viewers, and possessing, at all times, such 
rapid powers of composition, he should 
have allowed so long an interval to elapse 
between the aggression and the revenge. 
But the importance of his next move in 
literature seems to have been fully appre- 
ciated by him. He saw that his chances 
of future eminence now depended upan 
the effort he was about to make; and 
therefore deliberately collected all his 
energies for the spring. Among the pre- 
paratives by which he disciplined his ta- 
lent to the tusk, was a deep study of the 
writings of Pope; and I have no doubt, 
that from this period may be dated the 
enthusiastic admiration which he ever 
after cherished for this great poet ;—an 
admiration which at last extinguished in 
him, after one or two trials, all hope of 
pre-eminence in the same track, and drove 
him thenceforth to seek renown in fields 
more open to.competition.” 


The Satire was published in March 
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1809—so that about a year elapsed 
between the “ aggression and the 
revenge.” It was not long in cre- 
ating a considerable sensation—and 
was soon attributed to Byron. Gif- 
ford praised it—and Gifford himself 
was esteemed—God wot—a great sa- 
tirist. Of its merits Mr Moore speaks 
= great candour and discrimina- 
tion. 


“ Great as was the advance which his 
powers had made, under the influence of 
that resentment from which he now drew 
his inspiration, they were yet, even in his 
satire, at an immeasurable distance from 
the point to which they afterwards so 
triumphantly rose. It is, indeed, re- 
merkable, that, essentially as his genius 
seemed connected with, and, as it were, 
springing out of his character, the deve- 
lopement of the one should so long have 
preceded the fall maturity of the resources 
of the other. By lier very early and ra- 
pid expansion of his sensibilities, nature 
had given him notice of what she destined 
him for, long before he understood the call ; 
and those materials ef poetry with which 
his own fervid temperament abounded, 
were but by slow degrees, and after much 
self-meditation, revealed tohim. In his 
satire, though vigorous, there is but little 
foretaste of the wonders that followed it. 
His spirit was stirred, but he had not yet 
looked down into its depth, nor does even 
his bitterness taste of the bottom of the 
heart, like those sarcasms which he after- 
wards flung in the face of mankind. Still 
less had the other countless feelings and 
passions, with which his soul had been 
long labouring, found an organ worthy of 
them ;—the gloom, the grandeur, the ten- 
derness of his nature, all were left with- 
out a voice, till his mighty genius at last 
awakened in its strength. 

“ In stooping, as he did, to write after 
established models, as well in the satire 
as in his still earlier poems, he shewei 
how little he had yet explored his own 
original resources, or found out those dis- 
tinctive marks by which he was known 
through all time. But, bold and ener- 
getic as was his general character, he was, 
in a remarkable degree, diffident in his 
intelectual powers. The consciousness of 
what he could achieve, was but by degrees 
forced upon him ; and the discovery of so 
rich a mine of genius in his soul, came 
with no less surprise on himself than on 
the world. It was from the same slow- 
ness of self-appreciation, that, afterwards, 
in the full flow of his fame, he long doubt- 
ed, as we shall see, his own aptitude for 
works of wit and humour,—till the hap- 


py éxperience of ‘Beppo’ at once dissipa- 
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ted this distrust, and opened a new region 
of triumph to his versatile and boundless 
powers. 

“ But, however far short of himself his 
first writings must be considered, there is 
in his satire a liveliness of thought, and, 
still more, a vigour and courage, which, 
concurring with the justice of his causé 
and the sympathies of the publie on his 
side, could not fail to attach instant cele- 
brity to his name. Notwithstanding; too, 
the general boldness and recklessnessof his 
tone, there were occasionally mingled with 
this defiance some allusions to his own 
fate and character, whose affecting ear- 
nestness seemed to answer for their truth; 
and which were of a nature strongly to 
awaken curiosity as well as interest.” 


A few days previous to the publi- 
cation of the Satire, Byron, who had 
just come of age, took his seat in 
the House of Lords. From an ex- 
pression in a letter to Mrs Byron, 
“ that he must do something in the 
House soon,” as well as from more 
definite intimations of the same in- 
tention to Mr Harness, it would ap- 
pear that he had had serious thoughts 
of entering upon public life. He had 
an idea that he was an orator. On 
the day he took his seat, there were 
“none todo him reverence.” He was 
received in one of the antechambers 
by some of the officers in attendance, 
and by one of them conducted into 
the house, in which there were very 
few persons. Mr Dallas says, he 
wore a countenance in which morti- 
fication was mingled with, but sub- 
dued by, indignation. 


“ He passed the woolsack without 
looking round, and advanced to the table 
where the proper officer was attending to 
administer the oaths. When he had gone 
through them, the Chancellor quitted his 
seaf, and went towards him with a smile, 
putting out his hand warmly to welcome 
him; and though I did not catch his 
words, I saw that he paid him some com- 
pliment. This was all thrown away 
upon Lord Byron, who made a stiff bow, 
and put the tips of his fingers into the 
Chancellor's hand. * * * The Chancel- 
lor did not press a welcome so received, 
but resumed his seat ; while Lord Byron 
carelessly seated himself for a few minutes 
on one of the empty benches to'the left of 
the throne, usually occupied by the lords 
in opposition, When, on his juining me, ° 
I expressed what I had felt, he said, 
‘If I had shaken hands heartily, “he 
would set. me‘ down for one of his party 
but I will have nothing to do with 








did 


any of them, on eithey side; I have taken 
my seat, and now I will go abread.’” 
Had he been connected with any 
distinguished political families, says 
Mr Moore, his love of eminence, se- 
conded by such example and sym- 
pathy, would have impelled him, no 
doubt, to seek renown in the fields of 
ty warfare, where it might have 
enhis fate toafforda logical instance 
of that transmuting process by which, 
as Pope says, the corruption of a 
poet sometimes leads to the compo- 
sition of a statesman. 
The sudden success of his Satire 
soon brought him back to London. 
A’ new edition appeared, in which 
there was a Postscript that breathed 
defiance to all persons of “ wit and 
honour about town.” He had de- 
clared his determination to quit Eng- 
land for a season; “ but I am co- 
ming back again, and their vengeance 
will keep hot till my return. Those 
who know me can testify that my mo- 
tives for leaving England are very 
different from fears, literary or per- 
sonal. Those who do not, may one 
day be convinced. Since the publi- 
cation of this thing, my name has 
not been concealed. I have been 
mostly in London, ready to answer 
for my transgressions, and in daily 
expectation of sundry cartels. But, 
alas! the ‘age of chivalry is over,’ 
or, in the vulgar tongue, ‘ there is 
no spirit now-a-days.’” This Post- 
script Mr Dallas, “ much to the credit 
of his discretion and taste,” quoth 
Mr Moore, “ most earnestly entreated 
the poet to suppress. It is to be 
regretted that the adviser did not 
succeed in his efforts, as there runs 
a tone of bravado through this ill- 
judged effusion, which it is at all 
times painful to see a really brave 
man assume.” Poo—poo—all non- 
sense. Old Dallas would have shewn 
his “ discretion and taste”’—which 
here mean humdrumishness and 
humbug—much more conspicuously 
had he tried to prevent the publication 
of the Satire. Whereas the bit body 
was delighted out of his small wits 
to play the midwife, and assist that 
fine thumping boy into the world of 
letters. Why, is not the Satire, from 
goer to end, one tissue of abuse 
and defiance? Byron runs a-muck, 
and it was not for an old woman 
like Dallas to attempt taking the 
knife out of his hands. The Post 
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script is of a piece. with the spirit 
of the head, to which it is a tail. 
The whole was “ an ill-judged effu- 
sion ;” but since Byron had in that 
Satire purposely insulted so many 
people, a Postscript, reminding them 
that he was ready to fight one and 
all of them, was so completely in 
keeping with the character of the 
composition, that it serves but to 
shew that the same recklessness of 
spirit in which it had been written 
remained after its publication, and 
intensified by its success. Having 
himself been grossly insulted by 
one set of men, he somewhat illo- 
gically conceived that he might in- 
sult not only them, but every body 
else ; anger and scorn are bad rea- 
soners ; but their bursts of triumph, 
especially after humiliation, are not 
bravadoes. Byron was no bravo— 
he was deficient in coolness, and 
cruelty, and cowardice; and the 
Postscript that offended “ the discre-. 
tion and taste” of dull Dallas, and is 
so lugubriously lamented by merry 
Moore, is a very proper pendant to 
such a poem as “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” Byron had felt, 
no doubt, that the Edinburgh Re- 
view was thought by all “ persons of 
honour and wit about town” to have 
done his business; he knew that 
many Shallows and Slenders had long 
been chuckling and grinning at him— 
alord—aminor—and a poetaster. And 
surely it was not unnatural for such a 
man, when his hour of triumph came, 
—for the Satire, with all its outrage- 
ous absurdities, shewed formidable 
powers,—to insult his foes in prose, 
as well as in verse,—in a Postscript, 
as well as in the main body of the 
letter,—and to tell them to their eyes, 
that his pistol was as ready as his pen, 
—that he could fight, as well as 
write,—and that having taken his 
vengeance, they might take theirs, 
and challenge him to the duello. 
As there was always something man- 
ly about Byron’s boyhood, so was. 
there always something boyish about 
his manhood. At this time, he was 
boy, youth, man, allin one. His con- 
duct was young altogether,—and Mr 
Moore’s criticism smells of modera- 
tion and middle age,—as ours, per- 
haps, may of eld and dotage. 

y the bye, Byron’s own notes 
upon his Satire—in 1816—written on 


a copy of it, now in possession of 
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Mr Murray, are not unamusing, if 
meant to be serious, which Mr Moore 
seems to think they are,—as the notes 
to the Spital Sermon. Thus, “ This 
is not just.” “ All this bad, because 
personal.” What a discovery! Every 
thing that is notjust in a satire is bad, 
and every thing that is personal! 
Then he ought, after copying some 
hundred lines, or so, to have thrown 
his Satire into the fire. For our own 
parts, we would pay a crown to see 
the face of a nobleman or gentleman, 
who all over the world enjoyed the 
reputation of a Great Satirist, abhor- 
ving injustice and personality as he 
did the devil po all his legions. 
Mr Thomas Moore? No. Mr Fran- 
cis Jeffrey? No. Mr Christopher 
North? Eh? No. And whatif we 
three were to sit down seriously to 
pencil-mark here and there a passage 
or two in our works, with “ bad, be- 
cause not just !”"—*“ bad, because 
personal!” Alas! so great would 
seem our crimes, that the Fudge 
Family would be sent to Botany 
Bay with the Twopenny Post-Bag 
slung over Miss What-do-ye-call-her’s 
shoulders. The Blue and Yellow 
would die of the black jaundice, 
consequent on the green sickness ; 
and Maga, torn from our paternal 


-embraces, 


“ Doom’d the long realms of Sydney-cove 
to see, 

The martyr of her crimes, but true to 
thee.” 


So seriously shocked and so hide- 
ously horrified was Byron by a want 
of justice and veracity in his Satire 
towards Rogers, Campbell, Southey, 


- and Scott, some six years or there- 
‘abouts after its perpetration—“ the 


tone and temper of it being such as 
I cannot approve”—that while jot- 
ting down his shock and his horror, 
he could not help bursting forth into 
such penitent and remorseful ex- 
pressions as, 


“ Pretty Miss Jacqueline 
Had a nose aquiline ; 
And would assert rude 
Things of Miss Gertrude ; 
While Mr Marmion 

Led a great army on, 
Making Kehama look 
Like a fierce Mameluke.” 


“Twas but an “ ebullition”—and not 


fit subject for notes of repentance— 
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that self-same Satire. Let us have 
nothing like hypocrisy from such a 
man as Mr Moore, who is usually as 
sincere as shamrock ;—so, instead of 
joining in with Byron at a long face 
attempted to be pulled over some ob- 
solete abuse of his—the Childe’s—let 
him—if canting must be the order of 
the pretty-behaved day—as he loves 
truth and justice, and us, begin with 
pouring forth into the confidential 
bosom of the Public tear-floods of 
contrition for his own sins of the 
same kidney—the countless vio- 
lations of “ truth and justice,” of 
“ taste and discretion” in his own 
satires, — exclaiming all the while, 
with a- grave face, if that be in 
the power of clay—* Their tone and 
temper are such as I cannot ap- 
prove !!”” Why—the Public—all the 
while he was pretending to be weep- 
ing in her confidential bosom—the 
worthy wicked old Public—Heaven 
bless her—would be shaking her 
sides as convulsively as the Eee: 
jng rogue himself pretending to pa- 
linode in his nurse’s arms—and were 
no vent — = would die of 
a suppression of guffaw. 
With regard again to the duello, 
we do not remember that any other 
entlemen worth mentioning were so 
insulted by Byron in his satire, as to 
have been justified, or called on to 
call out his Lordship, but Mr Moore 
and Mr Jeffrey. Mr Moore, on By- 
ron’s return from abroad in 1811, 
shewed symptoms of seeking such -: 
sort of satisfaction ; and Byron would 
have kept his word, and given it as 
readily as it was sought, but for- 
tunately the matter was made up 
in a way most honourable to them 
both—and they were brothers ever 
after. Mr Jeffrey, again, though 
grossly insulted, could not have call- 
ed out Byron without first apologi- 
ring to him for the abuse of his un- 
derling—that prefatory step would 
have been awkward, and therefore 
his hands were tied up. Mr Jeffrey 
some years afterwards, alluding to 
the Satire, said, that its personalities 
were disgraceful only to his Lord- 
ship; but that was not quite correct, 
for those personalities were retorts 
to other personalities just as insolent, 
and entirely unprovoked ; and there- 
fore the satire in theEdinburgh against 
Byron was more disgraceful to its 
writer, than the satire in the “English 
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Bards,” &c. against Mr Jeffrey was 
to his Lordship. Nor was Mr Jeffrey 
himself altogether free from disgrace; 
but he did the Bard noble amends in 
all his critiques, after the Childe’s ge- 
nius had fairly burstforth ; and there- 
fore all is now as it should be—and 
out of the battle all parties have come 
with flying colours, except the origi- 
nal sinner, who has made his escape, 
like acur froma colley-shangy, when 
there come to be some severe biting 
~—flying as if there had been a kettle 
to his tail, and the “kennel-born” had 
been terrified in his flight by the hor- 
rors of a double shadow. 

While engaged in preparing his 
new edition for the press, Byron was 
also gaily dispensing the hospitalities 
of Newstead toa party of young col- 
lege friends, whom, with the prospect 

solonganabsence from England, he 
had assembled round him at the Ab- 
bey, for a sort of festive farewell. 
He had fixed with his friend Mr 
Hobhouse that they should leave 
England eerly together in the follow- 
ing June. ere is a letter from 
Charles Skinner Matthews, (a yourg 
man of extraordinary talents and ac- 

irements, and indeed the Crack of 
amabrikige, whe afterwards was mi- 
serably drowned in the Cam,) de- 
scribing the life of the “ Merry 
Monks of Newstead.” 


“ But if the place itself appear rather 
strange to. you, the ways of the inhabitants 
will not appear much less so. Ascend, 
then, with me the hall steps, that I may 
introduce you to my lerdand his visitants. 
But have acare how you proceed; be mind- 
fal to go there in broad daylight, and 
with your eyes about you. For, should 
you make any blunder,—should you go 
to the right of the hall steps, you are laid 
hold of by a bear ; and, should you go to 
the left, your case is still worse, for you 
run full against a wolf! Nor, when you 
have attained the door, is your danger 
over ; for the hall being decayed, and 
therefore standing in need of repair, a 
bevy of inmates are very probably bang- 
ing at one end of it with their pistols, so 
that if you enter without, giving loud no- 
tice of your approach, you have only es- 
caped the wolf and the bear, to expire by 
the pistol shots of the merry monks of 
Newstead. 

“ Our party consisted of Lord Byron 
and four others ; and’was, now and then, 
increased’ by the presence of a neighbour- 
ing parson. As for our way of living, 
the order of the day was generally thus : 
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—for breakfast we had no set hour, but 
each suited his own convenience,—every 
thing remaining on the table till the whole 
party had done ; though had one wished 
to breakfast at the early hour of ten, one 
would have been rather lucky to find any 
of the servants up. Our average hour of 
rising was one. I, who generally got up 
between eleven and twelve, was always— 
even when an invalid—the first of the 
party,—and was esteemed a prodigy of 
early rising. It was frequently past two 
before the breakfast party brokeup. Then, 
for the amusements of the morning, there 
was reading, fencing, single-stick, or 
shuttlecock, in the great room; practising 
with pistols in the hall ; walking, riding, 
cricket, sailing on the lake, playing with 
the bear, or teazing the wolf. Between 
seven and eight we dined, and our even- 
ing Jasted from that time till one, two, 
or three in the morning. The evening 
diversions may easily be conceived. 

**T must not omit the custem of hand- 
ing round, after dinner, on the removal 
of the cloth, a human skull, filled with 
Burgundy. After revelling on choice 
viands, and the finest wines of France, 
we adjourned to tea, where we amused 
ourselves with reading, or improving con- 
versation,—each, according to his fancy,— 
and after sandwiches, &c. retired to rest. 

** A set of monkish dresses, which had 
been provided, with all the proper appa- 
ratus of crosses, beads, tonsures, &c. often 
gave a variety to our appearance and to 
our pursuits,” 


What could be more harmless 
than all this? It shews, says Mr 
Moore, that the notion caught up by 
many, from his own allusions, in 
Childe Harold, to irregularities and 
orgies, of which Newstead had been 
the scene, is, like most other impu- 
tations against him founded on his 
own testimony, greatly epee? 
He describes the home of his poeti- 
cal representative, as a “ monastic 
dome, condemned to uses vile,” add- 
ing, 


** Where Superstition once had made her 
den, 

Now Paphian girls were known to sing 
and smile.” 


Old Dallas the Dull—whom Byron 
was perpetually quizzing—taking his 


five hundred pounds’ worth out of 


him in that way—talks of him as “ sa- 
tiated with pleasure, and disgusted 
with those companions who have no 
other resource, he had resolved on 
mastering his appetites ; he breke up 
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his harams.” Contrast this picture 
of Newstead Abbey, by Dallas, and 
its “ merry monks,” with that of Mat- 
thews, and see how lies are brought 
into the world. Had the old gentle- 
man gone down to Newstead, just to 
take a look at his lordship’s “ ha- 
rams,” how sad would have been his 
disappointment! Some small occa- 
sional intriguing might have been 
possibly got up for the Senior of 
“taste and discretion,” among the 
menials of the establishment, “ the 
sub introducte,” quoth Mr Moore, as 
they would haye been called by 
the ancient monks of the Abbey. 
But for harams—in the plural—By- 
ron was too poor for such expensive 
profligacy,—he could not afford such 
Oriental luxuries. The aged person 
was also far out of his reckoning, 
when he spoke of Byron’s compa- 
nions at Newstead having “ no other 
resource but pleasure;” for they 
were, one and all of them, men of 
great talents, aequirements, and ac- 
complishments, and “ though not 
averse to convivial indulgences, 
(what monks ever were?) were of 
talents and tastes too intellectual for 
more vulgar debauchery ;”—and had 
the “ aged moralist” been among 
them, would have carried him, when 
half, or whole seas over, up stairs to 
bed, and seen his night-capped head 
laid asleep with its cotton tassel de- 
pending over his left ear, with a care- 
tul tenderness, on which it would not 
have been easy to pronounce too eu- 
logistic a panegyric. 

Having broken up his imaginary 
harams,—no more Byron’s than Mr 
Dallas’s,—he conceived the romantic 
design (not very like the design of a 
heartless profligate!) of collecting to- 

ether all the portraits of his school 
friends. He thus writes to his friend 
Harness. 

“TI am going abroad, if possible, in 
the spring, and before I depart, I am col- 
lecting the pictures. of my most intimate 
school-fellows: I have already a few, and 
shall want yours, or my cabinet will be 
incomplete. I have employed one of the 
first miniature painters of the day to make 
them, of course at my own expense, as I 
never allow my acquaintance to incur the 
least expenditure to gratify a whim of 
mine. ‘To mention this may seem in- 
delicate; but when I tell you a friend of 
ours first refused to sit under the idea 
that he was to disburse on the occasion, 
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you will see that it is mecessary to state 
these preliminaries, to preyent the recur, 
rence of any similar mistake. I shall see 
you in time, and will carry you to the 
limner. It will be a tax on your patience 
for a week, but pray excuse it, as it is 
possible the resemblance may be the sole 
trace I shall be able to preserve of our past 
friendship and present acquaintance. Just 
now it seems foolish enough, but in a few 
years, when some of us are dead, and 
others are separated by inevitable cir- 
cumstances, it will be a kind of satisfac- 
tion to retain in these images of the living 
the idea of our former selyes, and to con- 
template in the resemblance of the dead, 
all that remains of judgment, feeling, and 
a host of passions,” 


Here we indeed see—as Mr Moore 
has affectingly said—the natural 
working of an ardent and disappoint- 
ed heart, which, as the future began 
to darken upon it, clung with fond- 
ness to the recollection of the past, 
and in despair of finding new and true 
friends, saw no happiness but in pre- 
serving all it could of the old. 

We have now followed the pro- 
gress of Byron’s life till his departure 
from England. in another number, 
we must meet him on his glorious 
return—and be with him till once 
more, heart-stricken but not heart. 
broken, he left—never to return— 
the shores where liberty has long fix« 
ed her chosen reign, to restore it, by 
his generosity, his genius, and his 
valour, to that land where of old she 
had her most glorious seat. Enough 
of him and ot his character we have 
seen to enable us to judge it—moral- 
ly and intellectually—in the light of 
truth. And blind and base must they 
be who feel not—that with all his 
faults and frailties—Byron was, 
throughout childhood—boyhood— 
youth—and up to manhood’s spring- 
prime,—a noble being. Let him be 
tried by what he thought—felt—and 
did, and he will stand even a fiery 
ordeal. A more affectionate heart 
than his never beat in ahuman bosom, 
His friendships were indeed passions; 
but though he sometimes accuses 
himself of tickleness, we see no proofs 
of that in his conduct. His longings 
for the love of brotherhood were in- 
tense and incessant ; and, till they 
were satisfied by a return of affection, 
he knew no happiness. All his cho- 
sen companions were above the com- 
mon stamp; andall his chosen friends 
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seem either to have been youths who, 
had they lived—too many of them 
were cut off by untimely deaths— 
would have been distinguished men, 
or youths who did grow up to dis- 
tinguished manhood, and have made 
a figure in the world of life or letters. 
All meanness—unmanliness—hypo- 
crisy, or guile, he despised or abhor- 
red; and real worth secured his es- 
teem in whatever rank of life itshone, 
whatever aspect it assumed, pro- 
vided only it held up an open front 
to the daylight. Though, says Mr 
Moore, as a child, occasionally pas- 
sionate and headstrong, his docility 
and kindness towards those who 
were themselves kind, -is acknow- 
ledged by all; and “ playful,” and 
“ affectionate,” are invariably the 
epithets by which those who knew 
him in his childhood convey their 
expressions of his character. When 
a mere child, he did not let his 
faithful nurse, May Gray, return 
to Scotland, without giving her, as a 
keepsake, his own gold watch, At 
Southwell, when a boy, we have 
seen him purchasing a Bible for a 
pauper; and at all times with a 
“ hand open as day to melting chari- 
ty.” A little later on, when he was 
child or boy no longer—but man 
indeed—we learn from the grati- 
tude of an accomplished scholar, 
who did not desire to conceal from 
the world the merit of such a noble 
benefaction, that he thought little of 
a thousand-pound free gift to a friend 
who ieoded it. The price of his first 
great work he handed over to Mr 

allas; and to one creature—who 
afterwards, in malignant idiocy, ac- 
cused him of avarice—he gave the 
means of transport from England to 
Italy, with wife and children, a house 
to live in rent-free, furniture, and a 
hundred pounds or two for pocket- 
money—to change sickness and 
starvation into health and comfort. 
At all times generous—on many oc- 
casions he was munificent. Nor did 
he ever wish gratitude to take any 
other shape—to breathe any other 
spirit—but love. Such was he—in 
spite of the selfishness of genius— 
and genius in many moods has been 
selfish ever—in spite of that misan- 
thropy which fate and fortune forced 
into his heart, but which found no 
dwelling-place there, among the mul- 
titude of thoughts within it, often 
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bitter enough, yet in their worst bit- 
terness yearning towards his kind, 
nor in their own melancholy shut up 
against the miseries of others, whe- 
ther the unfortunate or the wicked. 
If his friendships were passions,— 
what were his loves? They were as 
pure as ever were Imagination’s 
dreams. “ We have seen,” says Mr 
Moore, “with what passionate enthu- 
siasm he threw himself into his boy- 
ish friendships. The all-absorbin 
and unsuccessful love that followed, 
was the agony, without being the 
death, of this unsated desire, which 
lived through life, filled his poetry 
with the very soul of tenderness, lent 
the colouring of its lights even to 
those unworthy ties, which vanity or 
passion led him afterwards to form, 
and was the last aspiration of his fer- 
vid spirit, in those stanzas written 
but a few months before his death: 


‘Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move ; 

Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love !’” 


If such a being had had a mo- 
ther and sisters worthy of him, how 
might his love for them — conti- 
nuous and placid—have softened all 
that was sullen, and lightened all that 
was dark in his spirit! His sister 
Augusta, who was worthy of his 
love, he scarcely knew in youth. 
And what a mother! Prodigal of 
the poker, and untenacious of the 
tongs ! One seems to be brought into 
the midst of the violence and vulga- 
rity of hovel-life. Yet all this his 
filial piety—call it by no other name 
—withstood; and still sanctified to 
his heart the name of mother. This 
was a triumph such as nature has, in 
such circumstances, seldom shewn. 
Such a son weeping over the corpse 
of such a mother! The eye-sight of 
his heart was strong; and he saw 
that his mother Joved him, and that 
she had her own worth. With slen- 
derest means, she had supported the 
husband who had deceived and de- 
serted her; with slenderest means, 
she had provided ease and comfort 
for himse!f,—and for all that,and more 
than that, which a son only knows, 
he forgave, forgot, and deplored. 

With a soul thus endowed with 
such a capacity, and power, and 
passion for passion, no wonder that 
Byron was prone to melancholy. He 
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had just glimpses of joy divine suffi- 
cient to make gloom darker as they 
disappeared. Sacred as friendship 
is, never yet was ita solace to man’s 
heart in lieu of love. Byron knew 
—at least he felt—and all impassion- 
ed spirits take feeling for knowledge 
—that this world and this life never 
could be to him what it might have 
been, had he won one heart to his 
bosom. That master-passion brought 
all others within its sway; and melan- 
choly clouded them all—because to 
it melancholy was its very food. 
That Byron should at the same time 
have been one of the wittiest of men, 
and that with flashes of glee and 
merriment, and wildest humour, he 
could—sitting in solitude—put a mil- 
lion far-off tables on the roar—can 
seem strange only to the bats and 
owls of mankind. 
Unfortunately—fatally—Byron be- 
gan, while a mere boy, to be an un- 
believer. “ With him,” says Mr Moore, 
after some sayings of a very ques- 
tionable kind, “the canker shewed it- 
self ‘in the morn and dew of youth,’ 
when the effect of such ‘ blastments’ 
is for every reason most fatal ; and, 
in addition to the real misfortune 
of being an unbeliever at any age, he 
exhibited the rare and melancholy 
spectacle of an unbelieving school- 
boy. The same prematurity of de- 
velopement which brought his pas- 
sions and genius so early into action, 
enabled him also to anticipate this 
worst, dreariest result of reason; and 
at the very time of life when a spirit 
and temperament like his most re- 
quired control, those checks which 
religious prepossessions best supply, 
were almost wholly wanting.” He 
was—or strove to think he was— 
a deist. Some of his poetry, writ- 
ten so early as 1806, breathes a fer- 
vent and devout spirit of natural 
religion. Surely, he never lost hope 
in the immortality of the soul! Yet 
it seems to have wavered—as it ever 
must do—in the virtuousas much per- 
haps as in the vicious—and in very 
mixed characters more than in any 
other—-without the fan and fuel ot 
the Christian faith. There is a fear- 
ful fascination in all unhallowed 
thoughts that dare to speculate too 
curiously on the brink of the grave. 
Sympathywith the dread that breathes 
upon us mortal creatures from the 
wormy and clammy clay makes Sad- 
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ducees. Yeta thousand thoughts had 


That shamed the wisdom of the Sad- 
ducees.” 


The philosophic melancholy of 

some stanzas in Childe Harold about 
“ the land of souls beyond that sable 
flood,” reminds us of some sublime 
sentences of Tacitus,when meditating 
on the death of Agricola. Yet let 
not those whom happiness and friend- 
ship have in youth guarded from in- 
fidelity, too severely judge him whom 
wretched and miserable feelings 
drove to the gates of doubt—and 
with whom more than one friend, 
whom he loved and trusted, were will- 
ing to walk, or lead him through those 
gates into the dark regions of disbe- 
lief. Let them pity—while they con- 
demn—the unhappy being. at per 
py, indeed, with all the mental gifts 
a gracious God had bestowed upon 
him, “ who anticipated the worst ex- 
perience, both of the voluptuary and 
the reasoner, reached, as he supposed, 
the boundary of this world’s plea- 
sures, and saw nothing but clouds 
and darkness beyond—the anoma- 
lous doom, which a nature, prema- 
ture in all its passions and powers, 
reflected on Lord Byron.” That his 
moral being waxed strong and even 
pure in youth as it did, under the 
baneful influence of such a creed, 
proves that his creed was not per- 
manently dark, or unbroken in upon 
from on High, by flashes of light. 
And it proves, too, that the soul that 
escaped from it,—not unscathed, in- 
deed, nor unpolluted,—but with so 
many virtues,—must needs have been 
formed “ in the prodigality of Hea- 
ven.” 

Let us not be so far misunder- 
stood, as to seem to sanction any sa- 
crifice of the claims of morality and 
religion—to Genius. But in Byron’s 
case, and in Burns’s too, some self- 
elected judges and guardians of mo- 
rality and religion have, in pronoun- 
cing decision on their characters, 
spoken as if Genius were not only no 

alliation, but an aggravation of guilt. 

hey have also refused to admit the 
plea of the Passions. But such plea 
will beheardata far differenttribunal. 
What Byron’s sins may have been 
up to the time he first left England 
we know not; but as far as Mr 
Moore’s narrative. throws any light 
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upon them—and he attempts no con- 
cealment—they seem to have been 
neither numerous nor great. 

He was no seducer of female inno- 
cence. He was nota gambler. No- 
body ever said he was a drunkard. 
What then were his sins? Ask your 
own heart, and it will answer, Proba- 
bly the same as your own. But he 
moved before the eyes of the world, 
an object conspicuous in his own 
light; and thus the stains on his 
“ bright and shining youth” were 
visible both near and , while the 
blots on yours have been unobserved, 
in its obscurity and insignificance. 
Were a sudden revelation to be made, 
before the eyes of the little world in 
which you move, (we mean nothing 

ersonal,) of all your delinquencies, 
nto what a horrible monster would 
you be transformed! You, the im- 
maculate, would be covered over 
with black and yellow spots, like a 
leopard or the plague. 

In Byron’s after life, there was 
much to condemn; “ things ensued 
that wanted grace ;” but Tet us not 
heap upon his youth all the charges 
to which he may plead guilty in more 
advanced years. Above all, let us 
not heap upon it charges now known 
to be as false as ever were canted 
from the lips of malignant hypocrisy ; 
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nor believe that there was any re- 
semblance at all between him—a 
noble, but now ory man, and 
the picture of the Fiend, painted to 
represent him, by stupid sinners, 
whose imaginations could soar no 
higher than the old story of the Devil 
with Horns. But the truly pious, 
they who, knowing the corruption 
of ournature, have by that knowledge 
been taught 


“ Still to suspect, and still revere them. 
selves 
In lowliness of thought,” 


will see in Byron a fallen brother 
like themselves ; and instead of loud- 
ly declaiming against his sins, which 
they cannot know, silently repent of 
their own, and keep aloof from all 
temptation to those which do the 
most easily beset them, perhaps as 
fatal as any that ever vanquished By- 
ron. So shall the cause of Morality 
and Religion be upheld by their 
“ Flaming Ministers’—Justice and 
Truth. 

Now—no more. Recollecting Sou- 
they’s Life of Nelson, and Lockhart’s 
Life of Burns, we do not hesitate to 
say, that as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, Moore’s Life of Byron is the 
best book of Biography in the Eng. 
lish language. 
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